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PREFACE. 



-■• HERE are fomc fubje£ts on which a wri- 
ter muft decline all attempts to acquire fame, fa- 
tisfied with being obfcurely ufeful. After fuch a 
number of Roman Hiftories, in all languages, 
ancient and modern r it would be but impofture 
to pretend new difcoveriesi or to expeift to ofFer 
any thing in a work of this kind, which has not 
been often anticipated by others. The fa£ts 
which it relates, have been an hundred times re- 
peated ^ and every occurrence has been fo vari- 
oufly confidered, that learning can fcarce find a 
new anecdote, or genius give novelty to the old. 

. J* hope, therefore, for the readers indulgence, 
if in the following attempt it fhall appear, that 
my only aim was to fupply a concife, plain, and 
unaffected narrative of the rife and decline of a 
well known empire; I was contented to make 
fuch a book as could not fail of being ferviceable, 
tho* of all others, the moft unlikely to promote 
the" reputation of the writer. Inftead therefore of 
preffing forward among the ambitious, I only 
claim the merit of knowing my own ftrength, 
and falling back amongft the hindmoft ranks, with 
confeious inferiority. 

I am not ignorant however, that it would be 
no fuch difficult tafk to purfue the fame arts by 
which many dull men, every day, acquire a repu- 
tation in hiftory ; fuch might eafily be attained, 
by fixing on fome obfeure period to write uppp, 
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iv PREFACE. 

where much feemihg erudition might be difplay- 
ed, almoft unknown, becaufe not worth remem- 
bering, and many maxims in politics might be 
advanced entirely new, becaufe altogether falfe. 
But I have purfued a contrary method, choofing 
the moft noted period in hiftory, and offering no 
remarks but fuch as I thought ftri£Hy true. 

The reafons of my choice were, that we had no 
hiftory of this fplendid period in our language, 
but what was either too voluminous for common 
ufe, or too meanly written to pleafe. Catrou and 
Rouille's hiftory in fix volumes, folio, tranflated 
into our language by Bundy, is entirely unfitt- 
ed to the time and expence mankind ufually 
choofe to beftow upon this fubjeft : Rollin and 
his continuator, Crevier, making above thirty 
•volumes oclavo, feem to labour under the fame 
imputation ; as likewife Hooke, who has fpent 
three quartos upon the republic alone; the reft 
cf his undertaking remaining unfinished. There 
$nly therefore remained the hiftory of tchardf in 
five volumes o&avo, whofe plan and mine feemed 
to coincide, and had his execution been equal to 
his defign, it had precluded the prefent under- 
taking. But the truth is, it is fo poorly written, 
the fa£fc fo crowded, the narration fo fpiritkfs, 
and the characters fo indiftin&ly marked, that 
the moft ardent curiofity muft cool in the peru- 
fal, and the nobleft tranfa&ions that ever warm- 
ed the human heart, as defcribed by him, muft 
ceafe to intereft. 

I have endeavoured therefore in the prefent work 
(or rather compilation) to obviate the inconveni- 
ence arifing from the exuberance of the former, 
as well as from the unpleafantnefs of the latter. 
It was fuppofed, that two volumes might be made 
comprize all that was rtquifite to be known, 
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PREFACE. v 

or pleafing to be read, by fuch as only examined 
hiftory, to prepare them for more important 
ftudies. Too much time may be given even to 
laudable purfuits 1 and there is none more apt than 
this to allure the ft u dent from more neceflary 
branches of learning, and, if I mayfo exprefs it, 
entirely to ingrofs his induftry. What is here 
offered therefore, may be fufficient for all, but 
fuch as make hiftory the peculiar bufinefs of their 
lives ; to fuch, the moft tedious narrative will 
feem but an abridgment, as they meafure the me- 
rits of a work, rather by the quantity, than the 
quality of its contents- Others, however, who 
think more foberly, will agree, . that in fo exten- 
five a field as that of the tranfa&ions of Rome, 
more judgment may be flbewn > . by fele&ing what 
is important,- than by adding what is obfcure. 
The hiftory of this empire has been extended to fix 
volumes folio* .and. 1. aver, that with very little 
learning,- it might be increafed to fixteen more; 
but what, would this be, but to load the fubjeft 
with unimportant fafts, and fo to weaken the 
narration,, that, like the empire it defer ibed, it 
muft neceffarily fink beneath the weight of its 
own acquifitions ? 

But while I have thus endeavoured to avoid 
prolixity, it was found no eafy matter to prevent 
crowding the fads, and to give every narrative its 
proper play, In reality, no art can continue to 
avoid oppofite defe&s ; he who indulges in minute 
particularities, will be often languid ; and he who 
ftudies concifenefs, will as frequently be dry and 
unentertaining. As it was rrry aim to comprize as 
much as poflible in the fmalleft corn.nafs, it is fear- 
ed the work will often be fubje£i to the latter im- 
putation i but it was impoffible to furnifh the pub- 
lic with a cheap Roman hiftory in two fmall octavo 
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volumes, and at the fame time to give all that 
warmth to the narrative, all thofe colourings to 
the defcription, which works of twenty times 
the bulk have room to exhibit. I (hall be fully 
fatisfied therefore, if it furnifhes an intereft fuffi- 
cient to allure the reader to the end, and this is a 
claim, to which few abridgments can juftly make 
pretentions. 

To thefe objeftions, there are fome who may 
add, that I have rejeded many of the modern im- 
provements in Roman Hiftory, and that every 
chara&er is left in full pofleffion of that fame or 
infamy which it obtained from its cotemporaries, 
or thofe who wrote immediately after. I acknow- 
ledge the charge, ^for it appears now too late to 
rejudge the virtues or the vices of thofe men, who 
were but very incompletely known even to their 
own hiftorians. The Romans perhaps, upon 
many occafions, formed wrong ideas of virtue, 
but they were by no means fo ignorant or aban- 
doned in genera], as not to give their brighteft 
chara&ers the greateft (hare of their appfaufe, and- 
I do not know whether it be fair, to try pagan ac- 
tions, by the ftandard of chriftian morality; 

But whatever may be my execution of this work, 
I have very little doubts about the fiiccefc of the 
undertaking ; the fubjeft is the noWeft that ever 
employed human attention, andinfleadof requir- 
ing a writer's aid, will even fupport him with its 
fpl'endor. The empire of the world rifing from 
the meaneft origin, and growing great by a ftridfc 
veneration for religion, and an implicit confidence 
in its commanders*: continually changing the 
mode, but feldom the fpirit of its government , 
being a conftitutio^ in which the military 

Per, whether under the name- of citizens or 
trs, alawft always prevailed: adopting all 
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^improvements of other nations with die mod: 
tdefatigable induftry*. and fubmitting to be* 
ught by thofe whom it afterwards fubdued*. 
*his is a.pi&ure that muft affe&us, however it 
jdifpofed; thefe materials muft have their va- 
c y under the hand of the meancft workman* 
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CHAPTER h 



Of the Origin of the Romans. 

/lLL nations fccra wrlttng to derive merit from 
the fplendor of their original, and where hiftory is 
filens they generally fupply the defecl with fable. The 
Romans were particularly deiirous of being thought 
defcended from the gods, as if to hide the mcannefs of 
their real anceftry. tineas, the fon of Venus and 
Aochifes, having efcaped from the deftruc- . ^ 
tion of Troy, after many adventures and « * 
dangers arrived in Italy, where he was ** 

kindly received by Latrnus, king of the LmVr** vW 
gave him his daughter Lavinia in mainagjc* \tt\^ v»*% 
Vol. I. fi ifot* 
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then, as it is now, divided into a number of fmall 
ftates, independent of each other, and confequeniJy 
fubjeel to frequent contentions among themfelves — 
Turnus, king of the Rutuli, was the firft who oppofed 
j&neas, he having long made pretentions to Lavini* 
himfelf. A war enfued, iq which- the Trojan hero 
was victorious and Turnus flain. In confequence of ' 
this, ./Eneas built a city which was called Lavinium, 
in honour of his wife, and fome time after, engaging in 
another war again ft Mezentius, one of the petty kings 
of the country, he was vanquifhed in turn and died in 
battle, after a reign of four years. Afcanius, his fon, 
Succeeded to the kingdom, and to hire, Silvius, a fe* 
cond fon, whom he had by Lavinia. It would be te- 
dious and uninterefting to recite a dry catalogue of the 
kings that followed, and of whom we know 1 ttle more 
than the names ; it will be fufficient to fay, that the 
fucceflion continued for near four hundred years in the 
family, and that Numitor, the fifteenth from iEneas, 
was the lad king of Alba. 

Numitor, who took poflTeflion of the kingdom in 
confequence of his father's will, had a brother named 
Amulius, to whom were left the treafures which had 
been brought from Troj. As. riches but too generally 
prevail againft right, Amulius made ufe of his wealth 
to fupplant his brother, and foorftfound means to pof- 
fefs himfelf of the kingdom, NcJt content with the 
crime of ufurpation, he added that of murder alfo — 
Numitor's fons fir ft fell a facrifice to his fufpicions, 
and to remove all apprehenfions of being one day dis- 
turbed in his ill-got power, he caufed Rhea Si J via* 
his brother's only daughter, to become a veflal virgin, 
which office, obliging her to perpetual celibacy, made 
him lefs uneafy as to the claims of pofterity. 

His precautions, however, were all fruftratedin the 
event ; for Rhea Silvia going to fetch water from ft 
neighbouring grove, was met and ravifhed by a man, 
whom, perhaps to palliate her offence, me averred to 
be Mars the god of war. Whoever this lover of hen 
•might hate been, whether fome perfon who deceived 
&*r by a/firming fo great a name, ot kiuuYwk* Y&is&\tt 
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it fbme writers are pleafed to affirm, it matters nor ; 
J I certain it is, that in due time, (he was brought to bed 
" I of two boys, who were no fooncr born, than devoted, 
'/ by the ufurper, to deflruclioa. The mother was con- 
demned to be buried alive, the ufua) punifhneot for 
veftals who had violated their chafHty, and the twin* 
were ordered to be flung into the river Tiber, it hap* 
pcned, however, at the time this rigorous fentence 
was put into execution, that the river had more than 
nfually overflowed its banks, fo that the place whero 
the children were thrown being at a di (lance from th* 
main current, the water was too /hallow to drown 
them. In this (ituation, therefore, they continued 
without harm, and that no pan of their prefervatioa 
might want its wonders, we are told, that they were, 
for fome time fuckled there by a wolf, unttf Fauftulus, 
the king's herdfman, finding them thu3 expo fed, 
carried them home to Acca Lauremia, his wife, who 
brought them up as her own. Some, however, will 
have it, that the nurfe's name was Lupa, which gave 
rife to the ftery of their being nourimed by a wolf, but 
it is needlefs to weed out a (ingle improbability from 
accounts where the whole is overgrown with fable. 

Romulus and Remus, the twins thus frrangely pre- 
faced, feemed early; to difcover abilities and doiires 
above the meannefsjoT their fuppofed original. The 
lhepherd*s life began to difj Jeafe them, and from tend- 
ing flocks, or hunting wild beafts, they foon turned 
their ftrength againft the robbers round the country, 
whom they often ftript of their plunder to (hare it 
among their feljow (hepherds. 

In one of thefe excurfions it was that Remus was 
taken prifoner by Numitor's herdfmen, who brought 
hinVbefore the king, and accufed him of the very crime 
which he had fo often attempted to fupprefs. . Romu- 
lus* however, being informed by Faufiulus of his real 
birth, was not remifs in afTembling a number of his 
fellow (hepherds in order to refcue his brother from 
prifon, and force the kingdom from the hands of the 
ufurper.' Yet being too feeble to aft o^etA^, V\t d\« 
reded bis followers to aflemble ntar drc \>We.\»j &&-. 
B 2 k\W*j 



4 THE HISTORY OF THE 

ferent ways, while Remus with equal vigilance gained 
upon the citizens within. Amulius thus befet on all 
(ides, and not knowing what expedient to think of for 
his fecurity, was, during his amazement and diffrac- 
tion, taken and (lain, while Numitor, who had been 
depofed forty-! wo years, recognifed his grand Tons r and 
was once more reftored to the throne. 

Numitor being thus in quiet pofleflion of the king- 
dom, his grandfons refolved to build a city upon thofe 
hills where tjiey had formerly lived as fhepherds. The 
king had too many obligations to them not to approve 
their defign, he appointed them lands, and gave jrer- 
miflion to fuch of his fubjecls as thought proper, to 
fettle in their new colony. Many of the neighbouring 
fhepherds aifo, and fuch as were fond of change, re* 
paired to the intended city, and prepared to raife it. 
For the more fpeedy carrying on this work, the peo- 
ple were divided into two parts, each of which, it was 
fuppofed, would induftrioufly emulate each other. But 
what was defigned for an advantage, proved nearly fa- 
tal to this infant colony : It gave birth to two factions, 
one preferring Romulus, the other Remus, who them- 
felves were not agreed upon the fpot where the city 
mould Rand. To terminate this difference, they were 
recommended by the king, to take an omen from the 
flight of birds, and that he whofe omen was moft fa* 
vourable, mould in all refpecls direct the other, la com- 
pliance with this advice, they both took their flations 
upon different hills ; to Remus appeared fix vultures, 
to Rortfulus, twice that number, fo that each party 
thought itfelf victorious, the one having the fir ft omen, 
the other the mo (I numerous. This produced a con- 
teft which ended in a battle wherein Remus was flain, 
and it is even faid, that he was killed by his brother, 
who being provoked at his leaping contemptuoufly over 
the city wall, (truck him dead upon the fpot, at the 
fame time profe fling, that none fhould -ever infult his 
walls with impunity. 

Romulus being now fole commander, and eighteen 
years of age, began the foundation of a city that was 
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>ei eoe day to give laws to the world. Ft was * ** 

ai! called Rome, after the name of the founder, 

fori and built upon the Palatine hill, on which * } 

ic I he had taken his fuccefsful omen. The city » ~ 

co was at fir ft a I mod fquare, containing about a 

ad tboofand houfes. It was near a mile in '* * 

Compafs, and commanded a fmall territory 
g. round it of about eight miles over. However, fmall as 
f; it appears, it was notwithstanding worfe inhabited, and 
k the firft method made ufe of to encreafe its numbers 
•{ wis the opening of a fanctuary for all malefactors, 
Haves, and fuch as were defirous of novelty. Thefe 
came in great multitudes, and contributed to increafe 
the number of our legiflator's new fubjects. To have 
a juft idea therefore of Rome in its infaat (late, we 
hare only to imagine a collection of cottages furround- 
edby a feeble wall, rather built to ferve as a military 
retreat, than for the purpofes of civil fociety ; rather 
filled with a tumultuous and vicious rabble, than with 
(objects bred to obedience and control ; we have only 
to conceive men bred to rapine, living in a place that 
merely feemed calculated for the fecurity of plunder ; 
and yet to our aftooi foment, we (hall foon find this tu« 
nuituons concourfe united in the ftricteft bonds of fo- 
ciety ; this lawleft rabble putting on the mod fincere 
regard for religion, and though compofed of the dregs 
of mankind, fetting examples to all the world of valour 
tod virtue. 

CHAP. II. 

from the building of Rome to the death of Romulus* 
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'CARCE was the city raifed above its foundation, 
when its rude inhabitants began to Think of giving 
fome form to their constitution : their fir ft object was 
to unite liberty and empire ; to form a kind of mixt 
monarchy, by which all power was to be divided be- 
tween the prince aod peopk. Romulus, b^ an *& 
of great gcnerotity, left them at libeny 10 ctaote 
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whom they would for their king, and they, in gratitude, 
concurred to elect their founder : he was accordingly 
acknowledged as chief of their religion, fovereign ma- 
gi (I rate of Rome, and genera) of the army. Befide a 
guard to attend his perfon, it was agreed that he fhould 
be preceded wherever he went by twelve men, armed 
with axes tied up in a bundle of rods* who were to ferve 
as executioners of the Jaw, and to imprefs his new fub- 
jells with an idea of his authority. Yet (till this au- 
thority was under very great reltriSions, as his whole 
power confided in calling the fenate together, in auem* 
Ming the people, in conducting the army, when it was 
decreed by the other parr of the conditution that they 
fhould go to war, and in appointing the quaedors or trea- 
furers of the public money, officers which we may fup- 
pofe at that time had but very little employment, at 
neither thcfoldiers nor magi Urates received any pay. 

The fenate, which were to act as counfellors to the 
king, was compofed of an hundred of the principal 
citizens of Rome, confiding of men whofe age, wit 
dora or valour, gave them a natural authority over their 
fellow fubjects. The king named the firft fenator, and 
appointed him to the government of the city, whenever 
war required the general's abfence. In this refpeclable 
aflcmbly was tranfafted all the important buunefs of 
the date, the king hinifelf prefiding, altho' every quef- 
tion was to be determined by a majority of voices; as 
they were fuppofed to have a parental affection for the 
people, they were called fathers, and their defendants, 
patricians. To the patricians belonged all the dignified 
offices of the date, as well as of the priedhood. To 
the ft tluy were appointed by the fenate and the people, 
while the lowtr ranks of citizens, who were thus ex- 
cluded from all views oi promotion for themfelves, 
were to expect advantages only. from jh'cir valour in 
war, or their aflidmty in agriculture 

The Plebeians, who compofed the third part of the 
legiflatuie r aflumed to themfelves the power of autho- 
ring thofe laws which were paded by the king or the 
fenate. All things relative to peace or war, to the 
election of magiftrates, and even to the c hoofing a king, 

were 
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<i| tore confirmed by their fuflVages. In their numerous 
ijj iffemblies a'l emerprifes againtl the enemy were pro- 
if pofed, while the fenate had only a power of rejecting 
i| or approving their deligns- '1 hus was the ft ate com* 
poled of three orders* each a check upon the other ; 
the people refolved whether the propofais of the king 
were pleating to them, the fenate deliberated upon the 
expediency of the meafure, and the king gave vigour 
god fpirit by directing the execution. But though the 
people by thefe regulations feemed in poiTelfion of great 
power, yet there was one circumltance which contri- 
buted greatly to its diminution, namely, the rights of 
patronages which were lodged in the fenate. The 
king, fenfible that in every (late there muftbe a depend- 
ence of the poor upon the powerful, gave permiflion 
to every plebeian to choofe one among the fenators for 
t patron. The bond between them was of the ftrongeft 
kind ; the patron was to give protection to his client) 
to affift him with his advice and fortune, to plead for 
him before the judge, and to refcue him from every 
oppreffion. On the other hand, the client attached 
himfelf to the interefts of his patron, affiled him, if 
poor, to portion his daughters, to pay his debts, or his 
ranfom in cafe of being taken prifoner. He was to 
follow him on every fervice of danger ; whenever he 
flood candidate for an office, he was obliged to give 
him his fuffrage, and was prohibited fiom giving tefti- 
nooy in a court of juftice, whenever his evidence af- 
fected the interefts of his patron. Thefe reciprocal 
duties were held fo facred, that any who violated them 
were ever held infamous, and excluded from all the 
protection of the laws : fo that from hence we fee the 
fenate in effect pofleiTed of the futTrages of their clients, 
fince all that was left the people was only the power 
of choofing what patron they mould obey. Among a 
nation fo barbarous and fierce as the firft Romans, it 
was wife to enforce obedience, as the mod requifite 
duty. 

The firft care of the new created king was to attend 
10 the iotcrcfts of religion, and to ctidtwo^t \o W> 
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manize his fubjects, by the notion of other rewards and 
puni foments than thofe of human Jaw. The precife 
form of their worfhip is unknown ; but the greateft 
part of the religion of that age confided in a ftrp j reli- 
ance upon the credit of their foothfayers, who pretend- 
ed, from obfervations on the flight of birds and the 
entrails of beafts, to direct the prefenr, and to dive in* 
to futurity. This pious fraud, which firik arofe from 
ignorance, foon became a moil ufeful machine in the 
hands of government. Romulus, by an exprefs law, 
commanded, that no election mould be made, no en- 
terprife undertaken, without fir ft confulting the footh* 
fayers. With equ^ wifdom he ordained, that no o&r 
divinities mould be introduced into public worfhip, 
that the priefthood mould continue for life, and chat 
none mould be elected into it before the age of fifty.— 
He forbad them to mix fable with the myfteries of 
their religion $ and that they mould be qualified to 
teach others, he ordered that they fhould be the hif- 
toriographers of the times ; fo that while instructed 
by priefts like thefe* the people could never degene- 
rate into total barbarity. 

Of his other laws we have but few fragments re* 
maining. In thefe, however, we learn, that wives were 
forbid, upon any pretext whatfoever, to feparate from 
their hu (bands ; while on the contrary, tbe hu(band 
was empowered to repudiate the wife, and even to put 
her to death with the confent of her relations, in cafe 
fhe was detected in adultery, in attempting to poifon, 
in making falfe keys, or even of having drank too 
much wine. His laws between children and their pa* 
rtnts were yet ftill more fevere ; the father had entire 
power over his offspring, both of fortune and life, 
he could fell them or imprifon them at any time of 
their lives, or in any ftations to which they were ar- 
tived. The father might expofe his children, if born 
with any deformities, having previoufly communicat- 
ed his intentions to his five next of kindred. Our 
lawgiver feemed more kind even to his enemies, for 
his fubjects were prohibited from killing them after 
^r&td furrcodtrcd, or even from leAlui^xhenM hi* 
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Ambition only aimed at diminifhing the number of his 
e t enemies by making friends of them. 
1 1 After fo many endeavours to encreafe his fubje&s, 
and fo many laws to regulate them, be next gave or- 
ders to afcertain their numbers. The whole amounted 
but to three thoufand foot, and about as many hun- 
dred horfemen, capable of bearing arms. Thefe there- 
fore were divided equally into three tribes, and to each 
he affigned a different part of the city. Each of thefe 
tribes were fubdivided into ten curiae or companies, 
confiding of one hundred men each, with a centurion 
to command it, a pried, called curio, to perform the 
facrifices, and two of the principal inhabitants, called 
duumviri, todiftribute jufh'ce. According to the num* 
bcr of cur'.* he divided the land into thirty parts, re* 
(crving one portion for public ufes, and another for 
religious ceremonies. The (implicity and frugality of 
the times will be bed underftood by obferving, that 
each citizen had not above two acres of gniund for 
his own fubfiftence. Of the horfemen mentioned 
above, there were chofen ten fiom each curiae ; they 
were particularly appointed to fight round the perfon 
of the king ; of them his guard was compofed, and 
from their alacrity in battle, or from the name of their 
firft commander, they were called celeres, a word 
equivalent to our light horfemen. 

A government thus wifely inftituted, it may be fup- 
pofed, induced numbers to come and live under it ; 
each day added to its ftrength, multitudes flocked in 
from all the adjacent towns, and it only feemed to want 
Women to afcert. in its duration. In this exigence, Ro» 
roulus, by the adv/ce of the fenate, fent deputies among 
tbe Sabincs his neighbours, entreating their alliance, 
and upon thefe terms offering to cement the mofl flrict 
confederacy with them. The Sabines, who were then 
confidered as the mod warlike people of Italy, rejecled 
the propofition witlTdifdain, and foraeeven added rail' 
lery to the refufal, demanding, that as he had opened 
a fanduaiy for fugitive flaves, why he had not alfo 
opened another for proftitute women* This anfwer 
quickly raifed the indignation of the Roftfttft \ is&'&a 
B 5 Va^ 
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king in order to gratify their refentment, while he at 
the fame time (hould people his city, refolved to ob- 
tain by force, what was denied to entreaty For this 
purpofe he proclaimed a feaft, in honour of Neptune, 
thioughout all the neighbouring villages, and made the 
mod magnificent preparations for it. Thefe feafts were 
generally preceded by facrifkes, and ended in fhews 
of wreftlcrs, gladiators, and chariot courfes. The Sa- 
bines, as he had expected, were among the foremoft 
who came to be fpetfatois, bringing their wives and 
daughters with them to fhare the pleasure of the fight. 
The inhabitants alfo of many of the neighbouring towns 
came, who were received by the Romans wjth marks 
of the mod cordial hofpitaJity. In the mean time the 
games began, and while the ftrangers were mod intent 
upon the fpeclacle, a number of the Roman youth 
ruined in among them with drawn fwords, feized the 
,younge(l and moil beautiful women, and carried them 
off by violence. In vain the parents protefted againlt 
this breach of hofpitality ; in vain the virgins them- 
selves at firft oppoled the attempts of the ravifhers; 
perfevcrance and carafles obtained thofe favours which 
timidity at firft denied ; fo that the betrayers, from 
being objects of averfion, foon became partners of 
their deareft affections. 

But however the affront might have been borne by 
them, it was not fo eafily put up by their parents ; a 
bloody war enfued. The cities of Cenina, Antemna 
and Cruftumium were the firft who refolved to revenge 
the common caufe, which the Sabines feemed fo dila- 
tory in purfuing. Thefe, by making feparate inroads, 
became a more eafy conquefl to Romulus, who firft 
cverthrew the Ceninenfcs, flew their king Acron in 
fingle combat, and made an offering of the royal fpoils 
to Jupiter Feretrius, on the fyot where the capitol was 
afterwards built. The Antemnates and Cruftuminians, 
fhared the fame fate, their armies were overthrown, 
and their cities taken. The conqueror however made 
the mod merciful ufe of his victory ; for inftead of 
deftroying their towns, or leffening their numbers, he 

only 
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only placed colonies of Romans in them, to ferre as a 
frontier to reprefs more diftant invafions. 

Tatius, king of Cures, a Sabine city, was the laft, 
although the mod formidable, who undertook to re- 
▼enge the difgrace his country had fuffered. He en- 
tered the Roman territories at the head of twenty-five 
tboufand men. and not content with a fuperiority of 
forces, he added tlratagem alfo. Tarpeia, who was 
daughter to the commander of the Capitoline hill, hap- 
pened to fall into his hands, as (he went without the 
walls of the city to fetch water. Upon her he pre- 
vailed, by means of large promifes* to betray one of 
the gates to his army. The reward (he engaged for, 
was what the foldiers wore on their arms, by which (he 
meant their bracelets. They however either miftaking 
her meaning, or willing to puni(h her perfidy, threw 
their bucklers upon her as they entered, and crufhed 
her to death beneath them. The Sabines being thus 
poffeffed of the Capitoline, had the advantage of con- 
tinuing the war at their pleafure, and for fome time 
only (light encounters pafled between them. Atlength 
however, the tedioufnefs of this conteft began to wea- 
ry out both parties, fo that each wiihed, but neither 
would iloop to fue for peace. .The defire of peace of- 
ten gives vigour to meafures in war; wherefore both 
fides refolving to terminate their doubts by a decifive 
aftion, a general engagement enfued, which was re- 
newed for feveral days, with almoft equal fuccefs.— 
They both fought for all that was valuable in life, and 
neither could think of fubmitting : it was in the valley 
between the Capitoline and Quirinal hills, that the 
lad engagement was fought between the Romans and 
the Sabines. The engagement became general, and 
the Daughter prodigious, when the attention of both 
(ides was fuddenly turned from the fceneof horror be- 
fore them, to another infinitely more (triking. The 
Sabine women, who had been carried off by the Ro- 
mans, were feen with their hair loofe and their orna- 
ments neglecled, flying in between the combatants, 
regardlefs of their own danger, and vnih lowd uvacu** 
oo)y folk'nous for that of their parfcuu, tia&u YvxxtowA* 

law 
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and their children. " If," cried they, " you are refolv- 
" ed upon (laughter, turn your arms upon os, (incc 
" we only ire the caufe of your animofity. if any 
" muft die, let it be us, fince, if our parents, or our 
° hufbands fall, we mufl be equally miferable in being 
" the furviving caufe." A fpedtacle fo moving could 
not be refitted by the combatants, both fides for a 
while, as if by mutual impulfe, let fall their weapons, 
and beheld the diftrefs in filent amazement. The tears 
and entreaties of their wives and daughters at length 
prevailed, an accommodation enfued, by which it was 
agreed, that Romulus and Tatius mould reign jointly 
in Rome with equal power and prerogative, that an 
hundred Sabines mould be admitted into the Senate, 
that the city Ihould Hill retain its former name, but 
that the citizens mould be called Quirites, after Cures, 
the principal town of the Sabines, and that both nati- 
ons being thus united, fuchof the Sabines as chofe if, 
mould be admitted to live in and enjoy all the privi- 
leges of citizens of Rome. 1 hus every frorm which 
feemed to threaten this growing empire, only ferved to- 
encreafe i<s vigour. That army, which in the morning 
had refolved upon its deftruclion, came in the evening 
with joy to be enrolled amongthe number of its citizens. 
Romulus faw his dominions and his fubjecls encreafed 
by more than half, in the fpace of- a few hours ; and, 
as if fortune meant every way to aflift his greatneft, 
Tatius, his partner in the government, was killed about 
five years after by the Lavinians, for having protected 
fome fervants of his, who had plundered them znd 
flain their ambaffadors ; fo that by this accident, Ro- 
mulus once more faw himfelf fole monarch of Rome. 

Rome being greatly ftrengtkened by this new acqui- 
fition of power, began togrow formidable to her neigh- 
bours, and it may be fuppofed, that pretexts for war 
were not wanting, when prompted by jealoufy on their 
fide, and by ambition on that of the Romans. Fidena 
and Cameria, two neighbouring cities* were fubdued 
and taken. Veii alfo, one of the rr.oft powerful (tates 

JEtruria, fhared nearly the fame fate, after two 
tmeses ihcj fued for ptacc aa& * \e*^«* 
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vhich was granted upon giving up a feventh part of 
tbeir dominions, their fait pits near the river, and hof- 
uges for greater fecurity. 

Jjucce/Tes like thefe. produced an equal (hare of 
pride in the conqueror. From being contented with 
thofe limits which had been wifely fixed to his power, 
he began to affect abfolute fway, and to govern thofe 
laws, to which he had*himfelf formerly profeiTed im- 
plicit obedience. 1 he fenate was particularly dif- 
pieafed at his conduit, finding themfalves only ufed as 
ioftruments to ratify the rigour of his commands. We 
are oot told the precife manner which they made ufe 
of to get rid of the tyrant ; fome fay that he was torn 
in pieces in the fenate houfe ; others that he difap- 
peared while reviewing his army ; certain it is, that 
from the fecrefy of the fact, and the concealment of 
the body, they took oceafion to perfuade the multitude, 
that he was taken up into heaven ; thus him, whom 
they could not bear as a king, they were contented to 
worihip as a God. 

jRomulus reigned thirty feven years, and after his 
death, had a temple built to him, under the name of 
Quirinus, one of the fenatois folemnly affirming, that 
he had appeared to him, and delired to be invoked by 
the title. We fee little more in the character of this 
prince, than what might be expected in fuch an age, 
great temperance and great valour, which generally 
make up the catalogue of favage virtues. However, 
the grandeur of an empire admired by the whole world, 
creates in us an admiration of the founder, without 
examining bis title. 
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CHAP. III. 

From the death of Romulus to the death of Numa. 
Pompilius, the fecond king of Rome. 

U. C. IN.OME was already grown from its fmafl ' 
38. beginnings into a very formidable flate, her • 
forces now amounted to forty fix thoufandfoot 
and a thoufand horfe. The kingdom of Alba alfo 
fell in by the death of Numitor, fo that it now required 
fome time to unite fo great a concou;fe of new-made 
Subjects into an obedience to one governor ; in fact the 
city feemed greatly divided in the choice of a fuccef*. 
{qt. The Sabines were for having the king.chcfen 
From their body, but the Romans could not bear the 
thoughts of advancing a Granger to the throne. In this 
perplexity the fenate undertook to fupply the place of 
the king, by taking the government, each of them in 
turn, for five days, and during that time, enjoying all 
the honours and all the privileges of royalty. This 
new form of government held a year, nor is it known 
whether the fenate intended by continuing it, to pre- 
ftrve the fovereign power among themfelves, or only 
to wait for a proper object of their choice, on whom 
to devolve the regal power. The plebeians, however, 
who faw that this method of transferring power was 
only multiplying their matters, infilled upon altering 
that mode of government, allowing the fenate a choice, 
either of nominating a king, or electing'annual magis- 
trates from among their number. The fenate being 
thus driven to an election, for fome time debated up- 
on the proper form, till at length it was agreed, that 
the party which elected, fhould nominate from the body 
of the other, fo that the new king would have equal 
attachments to both ; to the one as his countrymen, to 
the other as his electors. In confequence of this, the 
choice being left to the Roman part of the fenate, they 
Pitched -upon Numa Pompilius, a Sabine > ^<\ iW\t 
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choice was received with univerfal approbation by the 

reft of the fen ate and the people. 

Numa Pompilius, who was now about forty, had 
long been eminent for bis piety, his juftice, moderation, 
and exemplary life. He was (killed in all the learning 
and philofophy of the Sabines, and lived at home at 
Cares, contented with a private fortune, unambitious 
ofhigher honours. It was not therefore without re- 
Juftance that he accepted the dignity that was confer- 
red upon him, he for forne time continued obftinately 
torefufe it, but at length, at the requeft of his father, 
and the perfuafions of the ambafTadors who were fent 
to him from Rome, he confented to accept of the king- 
dom, and his acceptance produced fuch joy, that 
the people feemed not fo much to receive a king as a 
kingdom. 

The Romans were fond of thinking that providence 
induftrioufly adapted the various difpofitions of their 
king to thetlifTerent neceflities of t^e people, and indeed 
in the prefent infrance they were not much miftaken. 
No monarch could be more proper for them than Nu- 
ma at a conjuncture when the government was com- 
pofed of various petty ftates lately fubdued, and but ill 
united among each other : they wanted a matter who 
could by his laws and precepts foften their fierce dif- 
pofitions, and by his example induce them to a love of 
religion, and every milder virtue. Under Numa, there- 
fore, the people became more fubmiffive and focial ; 
but what gave them (till greater force, if confidered in 
the light of conquerors, was the fpirit of religion which 
he implanted amongft them. This continued to ope- 
rate through a long fticceflion of ages, for what could 
refift the greateft valour, when impelled by the mod 
profound fupei Union. 

■In the reign of Numa, therefore, we are to look only 
for the pacific virtues, as his whole time was fpent in 
infpiring his fubjecls with a love of piety, and a vene- 
ration for the Gods. He built many new temples, he 
inftituted feafts, and the fanclity of his life gave him 
credit enough to perfuade his people, tW he had a 
particular correfpondcncc with the goddtfa \L^tv&* \^j 
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her advice he bailt the temple of Janus, which was to 
be (hut in time of peace, and open in war ; he ordain— 
ed veftal virgins, who being four in number, had very 
great privileges allowed them, fetch as of being preced- 
ed by the fa fees or enfigns of royal power, and of par- 
doning malefactors in cafe pf an accidental meeting : 
he inftituted pontiffs, and enrolled himfelf among the 
number : he be ought up the orders of the Saltan and 
Fecial priefthood, the one to preferve the facred 
(hields called ancilia, which he pretended had dropt 
down from heaven, and which, while remaining in 
Rome, the city could ntver be taken ; the othe'r to; 
judge of the equity of war, and to proclaim it with 
great ceremony. , 

For the encouragement of agriculture, he divided- 
thofe lands which Romulus had gained in war, among 
the poorer part of the people ; he abated the rigour 
of the laws, which his predtceflbr had inftituted, with ' 
regard to parents and children, making it unlawful for 
a father to fell his fon after marriage, becsufe he 
thought it unjuft, that a woman who had married a 
freeman fhould be conftrained to live with a flave ; he 
regulated alfo the kalendar, and abolifhed the diftinc- 
tion between Romans and Sabincs, by dividing the 
people according to their feveral trades, and compell- 
ing them to live together. Thus having lived to the 
age of more than fourfcore years, and having reigned 
forty-three in profound peace, he died, ordering his 
body to be buried in a frone coffin, contrary to the 
cuftom of the times, and his books of ceremonies, 
which confided of twelve in Latin and as many in 
Greek, to be buried by his fide in another. Thefe 
were taken up about four hundred years after, and 
be ca nfe it was thought impious to commuoicate the 
rnyfteries they contained to the public, they were burnt 
by order of the fenate, which perhaps was willing to 
hide the futility of the work by this extraordinary re- 
verence for the contents. 
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CHAP. IV. 

From the death of Numa to the death of Tullus Hof- 
tilias, the third king of Rome. 



Uf 



I PON the death of Numa, the gOTcmment. U. C. 
once more devolved upon the fenate, and con* .82- 
tini>ed with thenv till the people elected Tullus 
HolHIius for their king, which choice had alfo th« 
concurrence of the other part of the cooftitution. This 
monarch, who was grandfon to a noble Roman, who 
had formerly fignalired himfelf again ft the Sabinea, 
was every way unlike his predeceffor, being entirely 
devoted to war, and more fond of enterprife, than even 
the founder of the empire himfelf had been > fo that 
he only fought a pretext for leading hit forcei to the 
field. 

The Albans were the fit ft people who gave him an 
opportunity of indulging his favourite inclinations. 
Two neighbouring ftates, both eager for war, and both 
in fome meafure lubfifting by plunder, can never want 
a pretext to colour the violence of a fir ft agg* eflion. A 
few Roman Ihepherds had, it feems, committed an in- 
road upon the territories of Alba t a number of A I ban 
fhepherds had made reprifals upon them ; ambaffadori 
were fent from ei.ther date, complaining of the injury | 
no redrefs was given, and a formal war was declared 
on both fides, which neither however would bear the 
blame of having firft given rife to. There were in- 
deed maoy realons for making thefe two ftates unwill- 
ing to come to an open rupture ; they were defcended 
from the fame original, and the ties of confanguinity 
ftill held many of them united. There were aim fome 
neighbouring ftates enemies to both, that only fought 
an opportunity of falling upon either. It was with 
thefe difpofuions, that after fome warlike ftratagems on. 
either fide, the Roman and Alban forces met, about 
five miles from Home, prepared to deexdt xYvs, fox* *& 
their refpc&ire kingdom, for aisuoft. ww^Wt^ 
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tbefe barbarous times was decifive. The two armies 
were for fome time drawn out in array, awaiting the 
fjgnal to begin, both chiding the length of that dread- 
ful fufpence which kept them from death or victory. 
But an unexpected propofal from the Alban general put 
a (lop to the onfet, for tapping in between both armies, 
he offered the Romans the choice of deciding the dif- 
pute by Cngle combat ; adding, that the fide whofe 
champion was overcome mould fubmit to tht conque- 
ror, A propofal like this fuited the impetuous tem- 
Eer of the Roman king, and was embraced with joy 
y his fubjects, each of which hoped, that he himfelf 
(hould be chofen to fight the caule of his country.— 
Many valiant men offered themfelvcs, but could not 
be accepted to the exclufion of others, till, at lad, in 
this incertitude of choice, chance fuggefted a remedy. 
There were at that time three twin brothers in each ar- 
my, thofe of the Romans were called Horatii, and 
thofe of the Albans Curiatii,all fix remarkaole for their 
courage, ftrength and activity, and to thefe it was re- 
folved to commit the management of the combat. Whea 
the previous ceremony of oaths and protections, 
binding the army of the vanquifhed party to fubmit to 
that of the victorious, was over, the combatants were 
Jed forth amidft the encouragements, the prayers, and 
the fhouts of their country. They were warned of 
the greatnefs of the caufc; they were reminded of their 
former achievements ; they were admonifhed, that 
their fathers, their countrymen, and gods were fpecta- 
tors of their behaviour. At length, warmed with the 
importance of the trial, the champions on each fide 
met in combat together, and totally regardlefs of their 
own fafety, each only fought the deduction of his op- 
ponent The fpectators, in horrid filence, tiembled at 
every blow,and wiflied to (hare the danger.till at length 
fortune feemed to decide the glory of the field. Victory 
that had hitherto been doubtful, appeared to declare 
again ft the Romans; they beheld two of their champions 
lying dead upon the i»lain, and the three Curiatii, who 
were wounded, flowly endeavouring to purfue the 
7 '™" 1 who feemed by flight to be& fat m«^ . Kx 
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the Alban army, unable to fupprefi their joy, 
d a loud acclamation, while the Romans inwardly 
?d and repined at the cowardice of him whom they 
in circumttances of fuch bafeoefs. Soon however 
'began to alter their'fentiments, when they per- 
ed that his flight was only pretended, in order to 
rate his antagonists, whom he was unable to oppofc 
ed ; for quickly after {topping his courfe, and 
ting upon him who followed moft clofely behind, he 

him dead at his feet : the fecond brother, who 
e on to a did him who was fallen, only (hared the 
s fate ; and now there remained but the lad Cu- 
us to conquer, who fatigued and quite difabled 
1 bis wounds, (lowly came up to offer an eafy vie- 
'. He was killed almoft unrefifling, while the con- 
ror, exclaiming, offered him as a victim to the fu- 
ority of the Romans, whom now the Alban army 
Tented to obey. 

i victory fo great, and attended with fuch fignal ef- 
b, deferred every honour that Rome could bellow; 
as if none of the virtues of that age were to be 
taut alloy, the very hand that in the morning was 
rted to fave his country, was befote night embrued 
the blood of a filter. For returning triumphant 
n the Held, it raifed his indignation to behold her 
bed in tears, and lamenting the lofs of her lover, 
: of the Curiatii, to whom fhe was betrothed. But 
en, upon feeing the vefl which fhe had made for 
lover, among the number of his fpoils, and begin- 
g to upbraid him, it provoked him beyond the 
ver of fufferance, fo that he flew her in a rage.— 
is action greatly difpleafed the fenate, and drew 
the condemnation of the magiftrates, but he was 
doned by making his appeal to the people. 
Things being in this pollure, hoftilius refolved to 
til himfelf of the late victory, by confirming the fub- 
ffion of Alba, and taking the proper fleps to quell 
: infolence of the inhabitants of Fidena and Veil, 
to had been making preparations to fhake off their 
yecliojj. His dcCgas were crowned w'wYkfocttK* vtv. 
6. A vidory over the latter refoaiaeA itowc *l- 
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attempts for fome time ; and as to the former, haying 
convicted Metius Suffetius, their general, of treafon 
he caufed him to be torn to pieces by horfes ; and flili 
more, to give no ground for future revolts, he utter. 
Jy demoltfhed the city of Alba, and tranfplanted tb< 
inhabitants to Rome, many of whom he adraittec 
into the Senate. - 

After thefe fuccefTes, he turned his arms againft th< 
Sabines, over whom he gained a (TgnaJ victory by 
means of his cavalry, whom the enemy were incapable 
of wiihftanding Thus every new war, which depo- 
pulate* other /Fates, fcems but to add ftrength and 
numbers to that of Rome It was perhaps from a 
confetoufnefs , that a (late of war was the be ft for bit 
people, that the king entered into one with the Latin?, 
which however was managed but (lowly on both (ides, 
no battle being fought, nor town taken except Me- 
dal lia, which had formerly been obliged to accept a 
Roman colony, and was now permitted to be plun- 
dered, as an example to prevent the like defection in 
others. This war laded almoft the reft of his reign, 
the latter part of which was clouded with terrors from 
pretended prodigies, while, at the fame time, the king 
faw hit people afflicted with a real famine, which it 
was not in his power to relieve. He died, after a 
reign of thirty two years, fome fay by lightning, with 
his whole family, others, with more probability, by 
treafon. 

C H A P. V. 

Prom the death of Tullus Hodilius to the death oi 

Ancus Marrius, thejburth king of Rome. 
/ 

U. C. xjLFTER an interregnum, as in the former 

1 15. cafe, Ancus Martius, the grandfon of Numa, 

was elected king by the people, and the 

choice afterwards was confirmed by the fenate. As 

this monarch was a iineal defcendant from Numa, fc 

itemed to moke him the great ob^cX ©i Yu* vmx* 
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tiotk. Indeed he was by nature incapable of making any 
great figure in the war, as he took his najne of Ancus 
from the crookednefs of one of his arms, which he 
was incapable of extending : however he made up this 
defect by the moil diligent application to all the arts 
of peace. He inftituted the (acred ceremonies which 
were to precede a declaration of war ; be endeavoured 
tt perfuade the people, that the calamities which late- 
ly befel them and his predeceflbr, were owing 1 to a 
neglect of the gods ; he took every occafion to advife 
his fubje&s to return to the arts of agriculture, and lay 
afide the lefs ufeful (tratagems of war. 

Thefe inftitutions and precepts were confidered by 
the neighbouring powers rather as marks of cowardice 
than of wifdom. The Latins therefore began to make 
incarfions upon his territories, and by their outrages, 
in foroe meafure, forced him into a war. In this how- 
ererhe {till kept up to his character, and previoufly 
fentan herald, who, in a peculiar drefs, and with * 
jaielin, headed with iron in his hand, went to the 
confines of the enemy, folemnly proclaimed war, and 
then flung his weapon into their territories, with all 
the force he was able. Thefuccefs of this war was equal 
to its juftice ; Ancus conquered the Latins, deftroyed 
their cities, removed their inhabitants to Rome, and 
encreafed its territories by the addition of part of theirs. 
He quelled alfo an infurreclion of the Veii, the Fide- 
nates, and the Volfci, and over the Sabines he ob- 
tained a fecond triumph. 

But his victories over the eneny were by no means 
comparable to his works at home, in railing temples, 
fortifying the city, making a prifon for malefactors, and 
building a fea port to the mouth of the Tiber, called 
O/tia, by which he fecured to his fubjecls the trade of 
that river, and that of the fait pit* adjacent. Nor was 
he lefs careful in encouraging (hangers f come and 
fettle with him : the privileges which they obtained, 
and the juftice which was adminiftered by him to all, 
brought numbers of the mod creditable ^ttfoft* fiaui 
different parts of Italy, who not oi\\^ \tictt?&& \^ 
riches of his /objects, but alfo leaded K\\\ *mk«x* ^v 
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▼ilize them. Among others of this quality was Ln- 
camon, who afterwards took the name of Lucius, and 
became his fucceflbr in the kingdom, by the name of 
Lucius Tarquinius. This ftranger, who was a perfon 
of great accomplifhments as well as of large pofkflions, 
was very honourably treated by Ancus, who probably 
was the more prejudiced in his favour, by an offer 
Tarquinius had made him of all his fortuue for puJWIc 
ufes. He was accordingly elected into the fenate, 
and appointed guardian to the two fons of Ancus, who, 
having enriched his fubjetfs, and beautified the city, 
died, after reigning twenty-four years. 

CHAP. VI. 

From the death of Ancus Martius to the death of Tar- 
quinius Prifcus, the fifth king of Rome. 

U. C. .LUCIUS Tarquinius Prifcus, whofe ori- 
138. ginal name, as has been already obferved, w&s 
Lucumon, and who was appointed guardian to 
the fons of the late king, took the furname of Tar- 
quinius from the city Ta'rquinia, from whence he laft 
came. His father wds a merchant of Corinth, who 
acquired confiderable wealth by trade, and had fettled 
in halyupon account of fome troubles at home. His 
fon Lucumon, who inherited his fortune, married a 
woman of family in the city of Tarquinia, and as his 
birth, profeflion and country were contemptible to the 
nobles of the place, by his wife's perfuafions he came 
to fettle at Rome, where merit only made difrinclion. 
On his way thither, fay the hiftorians, as he approach- 
ed the city gate, an eagle (looping from above took off 
his hat, and flying round his chariot for fome time, with 
much noife, put it on again. This, his wife Tanaquil, 
who it feems was fkilled in augury, inteipreted as a 
prefage, that he mould one day wear the crown, and 
ftrhaps it was this which firft fired his ambition to pur- 
Mjt: accordingly 9 bring poffeffedof £TtaxT\cta% % *Vl 
^ftioDssmd ounces feemtd u> a\m *\ ^rAntm. 
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Hit land addrefs, his frequent invitations and hit 
nany benefits, gained the efteem and admiration of 
1 Pimple people, who were yet unskilled in the arts of 
intrigue, and never con fide red the views with which 
thofe favours were bertowed. 

Ancus being dead, and the kingdom, as ufual, de- 
volving upon the fenate, Tarquin ufed all the arts in 
bis power to fet afide the children of the late king, and 
to get himfelf eletfed in their ftead. In order to this, 
upon the day appointed for election, he contrived to 
have them fent out of the city, and in a fet fpeech to 
the people, in which he urged his friendship for them, 
the fortune he had fpent among them, and his know- 
ledge of their government, he offered himfelf for their 
king. As there was nothing in this harangue that could 
be con te fled, it had the de fired effect, an J the people 
with one confent, elected him as their fovereign, 

A kingdom thus got by intrigue was r.otwithftand/ng 
governed with equity In the beginning of his reign, 
in order to recompence his friends, he added an hun- 
dred members more to the fenate, which made them, 
in all, three hundred. He likewife encreafed the num- 
ber of vefral virgins from four to feven, and laid the 
firft foundations of an amphitheatre for the combat of 
men and beads, which were afterwards carried to an 
horrid excefs. The fid! (hews however, were only 
borfe racing and boxing, in which men, hired for that 
purppfe from Etruna, fought with gauntlets for a 
ptize : how different thefe from combats of a later age, 
in which two thoufand gladiators were feen at once 
expiring or dead upon the fiage ! 

His peaceful ftudies, however, were foon interrupted 
by the inroads of his reftlef3 neighbours, particularly 
the Latins, over whom he triumphed, and whom he 
forced to beg a peace. He then turned his arms againft 
the Sabines, who had once more rifen up againft Rome, 
and had pa/Ted over the river Tyber, upon a bridge, in 
order to plunder the Roman territories, and if poflible, 
to fack the city. Tarquin, however, (bon catfft* vj^ xo 
item on the banks of the river, and £*ve. &tc&\wa ^ 
etirt to a large heap of woo^ihaxU^ \yj \\vfc&»% 
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mans were as yet very far from being civilized, yet 
they certainly were much morefo than any of the ban 
barous nations round them. 



CHAP. VII. 

From the death of Tarquinius Prifcus to the death of 
Servius Tullius, the fixtk king of Rome. 

U. C. I HE report of the murder of Tarquio 
1 76. filled all his fubjects with complaint and indig- 
nation, while the citizens ran from every quar- 
ter to the palace, to learn the truth^of the account, or 
to take vengeance on the aflaflinl In this tumult, 
Tanaquil, widow of the late king, confidering the 
danger (he mud incur, in cafe the confpirators fhoafcl 
fucceed to the crown, and defirous of having her (on- 
in-law for his fucceflbr, with great art di/Tembled her 
forrow and the king's death. She aflured the people, 
from one of the windows of the palace, that be was 
not killed but dunned by the blow ; that he would 
fhortly recover, and that in the mean time, he had 
deputed his power to Servius Tullius, his fon-in-Iatf. 
Servius accordingly, as it had been agreed upon be- 
tween them, iflued from the palace, adorned with the 
enfigns of royalty, and preceded by his liclors, weot 
to difpatch fome affairs that related to the public fafc- 
ty ; dill pretending, that he took all his inftruclions 
from the king. This fcene of diflimulation continued 
for fome days, till he had made his party good 
among the nobles, when the death of Tarquin being 
publicly afcertained, Servius came to the crown, 
folely at the fenate's appointment, and without at- 
tempting to gain the fufFrages of the people. 

Servius was the fon of a bond woman, who had been 

taken at the facking of a town belonging to the La- 

tins, and was born whilfl his mother was yet a flave. 

While yet an infant in his cradle, a Wtvfoettt fame. *\% 

i/dto hare played round his head, viYucYvTax^^vX 
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converted into an omen of his future great nefs. Im- 
preft with this opinion, the gave him the bed educati- 
on of the times, and foon after raifed to the honour of 
being her fon-in-law, and appointed him, when the 
king grew old, to the management of affairs both of a 
demeftic and foreign nature. His condud in this (ra- 
tion gained him the good-will of the people, and what 
he valued dill more, the efteem of the fen ate. 

Upon being acknowledged as king, the chief object 
of his reign was to encreafe the power of the fenate, 
by depreffing that of the people } an enterprize attend- 
ed with extreme difficulty and danger. To compafs his 
retention, he was to work by flratagem, and by Teem- 
ing to ltudy their inter eft, bring about a meafure that 
fhou Id effectually deftroy their authority. The Roman 
citizens had hitherto been taxed fingly, and each paid 
an equal (hare to the neceflities of the ftate; this me- 
thod of contributing to the public exigencies he pre- 
tended to confider as extremely unjuft, and propofed 
one of a more .equitable kind, by which every citizen 
ftould be only taxed according to his fortune. The po - 
pulace,who were unable to fee into his defigns, received 
hit project with the loudeft applaufe, and conferred 
upon him a full power of fettling the taxes as he fitould 
think proper. To begin therefore, he ordered an exact 
enumeration to be made ofthe citizens of Rome, their 
children and fervants, and alfo a juff valuation of their 
e/lates and fubftance.. Their numbers were found to 
amount to above fourfcore thoufand men capable of 
bearing arms, a vaft encreafe fince the time of Romu- 
lus. Theft he divided into fix clafTes, in the nrft of 
which he comprised the body ofthe fenate, the patri- 
cians, and all thofe whofe fortunes were above eleven 
hundred thoufand afles, or about three hundred and 
fixty pounds of our money, at that time no contempti- 
ble fortune in Rome. Thisclafs he divided into four- 
fcore centuries or companies, one half of which, being 
compofed ofthe mod aged and refpeclableperfons,were 
to remain ax home for the defence of the, c\Vj \ \\\t v*\\rx 
w// compofed of the youthful arid vSfco\o>M ,_>««*. \» 
9II0W the general, and to march uao x\\t foV\. " \V«« 
C z ^^ 
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arms were, a javelin, a fpear, and a fword ; their ar- 
mour, a helmet, a cuirafs, and cuifhes of brafs. In this 
clafs alfo were comprifed the knights or horfernen, 
which confided of eighraen centuries, with two more of 
the machinifls who followed the camp The fecond 
clafs, which confided'but of twenty two centuries or 
companies, was compofed of thofe who were worth 
above fevemy-five thoufand a(Tes, thcfe were accoutred 
in the fame manner with the firft clafs, only in (read of 
a (hteld, they carried a target. The third clafs confided 
of twenty centuries, and was compofed of fuch as were 
worth fifty thoufand ades. The fourth clafs confided 
of a fimilar number of centuries, and was compofed of 
fuch as were worth twenty- five thoufand afTes. In the 
fifth clafs were thirty centuries, and the qualification 
was eleven thoufand ades, thefe were chiefly employed 
as dingers and irregulars in the army. In the lad clafs 
there was but one century* and it feemed confidered as 
no advantage to the date, except by breeding children, 
that might one day be ufefuh Thefe paid no taxes, 
and were difpenfed with from going to war. In all 
thefe clades, as in the fird, a part confiding of the old 
men, were ordained to remain at home for the defence 
of the city, and the more youthful to fight abroad in 
their armies. Thus the whole number of the citizens 
were divided into a hundred and ninety-three centu- 
ries each commanded by a centurion didinguiflied by 
his valour and experience. 

The citizens being in this manner ranked, they were 
next to be taxed, but not as formerly, equally and one 
by one, but by centuries, each century being obliged 
to fupply an equal fhare to the exigencies of govern- 
ment. By thefe means, as the people were extremely 
numerous in the centuries of the inferior clafles, their 
quota of the tax was proportionably fmall. It cannot 
be doubted but this partial exemption from taxes was 
greatly pleafing to the populace, but they little conft* 
dered that they were to purchafe it at the expence of 
tfjttir former power For it was but reafonable, that as 
^^fenators and the richfurnidied mod tothe neceflities 

T of 
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of the ftate, they mould alfo have a proportionable in- 
fluence in managing its concerns. Accordingly! is 
tbey paid their taxes by centurie?, he iniiituttd, that 
they mould gi?e "their votes in all public tranfaclions, 
by .centuries alfo. In former deliberations each citi- 
icn gave his fufTrage ftngly, and the numbers of the 
poor always carried it agamft the power of the rich ; 
but by the regulations of Servius, the fenate confiding 
of a greater number of centuries than all the other 
ciaifes put together, now entirely out* weighed them in 
every contention. The plebeians in this manner were 
left but the fhadow of authority, with which however, 
for fotne ages they Teemed fufhciently contented, until 
the encreafing luxury of the times taught one fide the 
abufe of power, and the other, a pride that difdained 
fubordi nation. 

In order to afcertain the encreafe or decay of hfs 
fnbjecls and their fortunes, he infiituted another regu- 
lation which he called a luftrum. By this all the citi- 
zens were to aflcmble in the Campus Mar tius, in com- 
plete armour, and in their refpeclive clafles, once in 
five yean, and there to give an exact account of their 
families and fortune. He permitted (laves alfo to be 
fet free by their matters, and caufed fuch as were thus 
manumitted, to be diiiributed among the lower clafTes 
of the city. 

The king having enjoyed a long reign, thus fp«?nt 
m fettling the domcOic policy of the ftate, (and alfo 
not unautntive to foieign concerns, for he overthrew 
the Etrurians in many battles, and triumphed over 
them three feveral times,) conceived reafonable hopes 
of concluding it with tranquillity and eafe. Servius 
had even thoughts of laying down his power, and hav- 
ingjormed the kingdom into a republic, to retire into 
obfeurity ; but fo generous adefign was fruftrated ere 
it could be put into execution. 

In the beginning of his reign, to lecure his throne by 
every precaution, he had married his two daughters to 
the twograndfons of Tarquin;, and, as he knew that 
the women were of oppofite difpoOttons, as well as 
their intended hufbands, he rcfolved to crofs their tem- 
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pers, by giving each to him of a contrary turn of tem- 
per ; her that was meek and gentle, to him that was 
bold and furious; her that was ungovernable and proud* 
to him that was remaikable for a contrary character: ;■ 
by this he fuppofed, that each would correct the failing* J 
©f the other, and that the mixture would be prcriuAiTj^jJ 
only of concord. The event however proved others §| 
wife. Lucius, his haughty fon-in-Jaw, foon grew dififT 
pleafed with* the meeknefs of his confort, and placed 
his whoJe affections upon Tullia, his brothers wife; 
who anfwered his paflion with fympathetic ardour. 
As their wifhes were ungovernable, they foon refolved 
to break through every reftraint that offered to prevent 
their union ; both undertook to murder their con forts, . 
which they effected, and were accordingly foon after 
married together. Afirft crime ever produces a fecond; 
from the deftruction of their conforts, they proceeded 
to confpiring that of the king. They began by raiting 
factions againil him, alleging his illegal title to the 
crown, and Lucius by claiming it as his own, as heir 
to Tarquin. But 1 ullius, by his prudence and great 
moderation, defeated this dengn in the outfet, coming 
off with great honour both with the fenate and people, 
which brought Lucius to a feigned repentance on his 
fide, and produced a real reconciliation on that of the 
king. Tullia, however, dill continuing to add flame 
to her huiband's ambition, which was already all on 
fire, he continued his intrigues among the fenate, at- 
taching the old to him by putting them in mind of their 
obligations to his family ; the young, by gifts for the 
ptefent, and promifes of much greater things upon his 
coming to the crown. At length, when he found them 
ripe for feconding his views, he entered the fenate- 
heufe, adorned with all the enfigns of royalty, and 
placing himfeif upon the throne, began to harangue 
them upon the oblcurity of the king's birth, and the 
injullice of his title While he was yet fpeaking, Ser- 
vius entered, attended by a few followers, and feeing 
his throne thus rudely invaded, offered to pufh the 
ufarperfrom his feat; butTarquin, being in the vigour 
pth, threw the old man down the fteps which led 

to 
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to the thro»e, and fome of .his adherents, being in- 
truded for that purpofe, followed the king, as he was 
feebly attempting to get t« the palace, and di (patched 
him, throwing his body all mangled and bleeding, as a 
public fpeclacle, into the (he:*. In the mean time, 
.Tullia. burning with impatience for the event, was in- 
formed of what her hufbandhad done, and, refolvi.ig to 
be among the firft who mould falute him as monaich, 
ordered her chariot to drive to the fenate-houfe, where 
her favage joy feemed to difguft every beholder. Upon 
her return, when her charioteer approached the place 
..where the old king's, her father's, body lay expofed 
and bloody, the man all amazed at the inhuman fpec- 
tacle, and not willing to trample upon it with his 
horfes' feet, offered to turn another way, but this only 
ferred to encreafe the fiercenefs of her anger, fhe 
threw the foot (fool at his head, and ordered him to 
drive over it without deviation. 

This was the end of Servius Tullius, a prince of 
eminent juftice and moderation, after an ufeful and 
profperous reign of forty-four years* Though the 
dominions of Rome had been but little encreafed by 
him, yet they acquired, a (lability under his govern- 
ment, which far exceeded the tranfient fplendor of an 
extenGve but hafty conqueft. 



,CHAP, VIII. 

From the death of Servius TuHius to the banimment 
of Tarquinius Superbus, the feventh and laft king 
of Rome. 



^ yUClUS Tarquinius afterwards called U. C. 
Supetbus, or the proud, having placed himfelf 220. 
upon the throne in confequence of his violent 
attempt, was refolved to fupport his dignity with the 
fame violence with which it was acquired. Regard - 
lets of the fenate or the people's approbation, he feem- 
ed to claim the crown by an hereditary right, and re- 
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fufed the late king*sbody inhumation, under prefenee 
of being an ufurper. All the good part of mankind, 
however, looked upon hit acceffion with deteftation 
and horror, and this act of inefficient cruelty only 
fcrved to confirm their hatred. Confctous of this, he ' 
ordered ail fuch as he fufpected of having been at- 
tached to Servius, to be put to death, and fearing the 
natural conferences of his tyranny, encretfed the 
guard round his perfon. 



His chief policy feems to hare been to keep the pec*. 
pie always employed either in wars or public works, 
t>y >hich means he diverted thefr attention from this 



unlawful method of coming to the crown. With this 
riew, he firft marched againlt the Sabines, who refufed 
to pay him obedience, and foon reduced them to fub- 
million. He next began war with the Vottci, which 
continued for fome ages after, and from thefe he took 
Suefla Pometia, a confiderable town about twenty-fix 
miles caft of Rome, The city of Gabii gave him 
much more trouble, for having attempted with fome 
lofs to befiege it, he was obliged to direct his efforts by 
flratagem, contrary to the ufual practice of the Romans. 
>ie caufed his fon Sextus to counterfeit defertion, upon 
pretence of barbarous ufage from his father, and to 
feek refuge among the inhabitants of the place. There, 
by artful complaints and ftudied lamentations, he fo 
prevailed upon the pity of the people, as to bechofen 
their governor, and foon after general of their army. 
He atfirft, in every engagement, appeared fuccefsful, 
till, at length, findin^himfelf entirely poflefTed of the 
confidence of the ftate, he fent a trufty mefTenger 
to his father for in ft ructions. Tarquin made no other 
anfwer, than taking the mefTenger into the garden, and 
cutting down before him the talleft poppies. Sextus 
rt adily underftood the meaning of this reply, and, one 
by one/ found means of deftioying or removing the 
princ pal men of the city, dill taking care to confifcate 
their effects among the people. The charms of this di- 
vidend kept the giddy populace blind to their approach* 
ing ruin, till thty found themfelves at laft without 
counsellor or head, aud in the end fell under the power 

of 
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of Tarquin, without even (Inking a blow. After this, 
he made a league with the iEqui, and renewed that 
with the Etrurians. 

But while he was engaged in wars abroad, he took 
care not to fuffer the people to continue in idlenefs at 
home; he undertook to build thecapitol, the founda* 
lion of which had been laid in a former reign, and an 
extraordinary event contributed ro haften the execution 
of his defign. A woman, in ft range attire, made her 
appearance at Rome, and came to the king offering to 
fell nine books, which the faid were of her own com- 
pofing. Not knowing the abilities of the feller, and 
that /he was in fad one of the celebrated fybils, whole 
prophecies were never found to fail, Tarquin refufed to 
buy them. Upon this me departed, and burning three 
of her books, again demanded the fame price 101 the 
fix remaining ; being defpifed as an impoflor (he again 
departed, and burning three more, returned with thofe 
remaining, (till aflring the fame as at firfh Tarquin 
fcrprized at the inconfiftency of her behaviour, coo* 
felted the^augurs, to advifchim what to do. Thefc 
touch blamed him for not buying the nine, and com- 
manded him to buy the three remaining, at whatfoever 
price (he ftiould demand. 1 he woman, fays the hiflo- 
N«n, after thus felling and delivering the thiee prophe- 
ts volumes, and advifing him to have a fpecial atten- 
tion to what the^contained, vanifhed from before him, 
*&d was never after feen. Upon {his he chofe proper 
pttfons to keep them, who, though but two at firft, 
*cre afterwards encreafed to fifteen, under the name 
tf qaindecimviri. They were put into a (tone chelr, 
tod a vault in the newly defigned building was thought 
toe propereft place to keep them in fafety ; fo that 
toe work went on with great vigour, and as omens 
tod prodigies were frequent in this ignorant age, in 
^g' n g tn e foundations, a man's head, named Tolus, 
Was found, which, though he was many years dead, 
ft ill bled afrcfh, as if he had been but newly (lain. 
This gave the building the name of capitol (caput 
Toli), It was two hundred feet long, two hundred 
high, and alnioft as many broad, dedicated to Jupiter 
C 5 ^j 
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in chief, but containing two temples more, under thfc 
fame roof,, dedicated to Juno and Minerva. A ftruc- 
ture fo magnificent was in fome meafure an indication 
of the increafe of arts in Rome, not lefs than of the 
piety of the people. 

However, the time now began to approach, in which 
the people were to be freed from a tyrant, who, day 
after day, made new victims among them. Having 
been now for four years together employed in building 
the capitol, they began at laft to wifh for fomething 
new to engage them, wherefore Tarquin, to iatisfy 
their wifhes, proclaimed war again (1 the Rutuii, upon 
a frivolous pretence of their having entertained fome 
malefactors whom he had banifhed, and invefted theii 
chief city Ardea, which lay about fixteen miJes from 
Rome.- Whilethe army was encamped before this place] 
the king's fon bextus, with Collatinus, a noble Roman, 
and fome others, fat in a tent drinking. together ; the 
difcourfe happened to turn upon the beauty and virtue 
of their wives, each man praifing his own. Collatinus 
offered to decide the difpute by putting it to an imme 
diate triaJ, whofe wife mould be found pofleft of the 
great eft beamy, and mod feduloufly employed at thai 
very hour. Being heated with wine, the propofal waj 
rdifhed by the whole company, and taking horfe with* 
out delay, they ported to Rome, though the night waj 
already pretty far advanced. Here they found Luci e 
tia, the wife of CoIJatinus, not like the other womet 
Qf the age, fpending the time in eafeand luxury, bu 
fpinning in the mid (V of her maids, and chearfully por 
Honing out their talks. Her modeft beauty, and th< 
eafy reception (lie gave her hufband and his friends, f< 
charmed them all, that they unanimoufty gave her tb< 
preference, and Scxtus was fo much inflamed, tha 
nothing but enjoyment could fatisfy his paffion. 

He weet therefore from the camp to vifk her pri 
lately a few days after, and received the fame kin< 
recepiioa which he had met with before. As his inten 
(ions were not fu/pecled, Lucretia fat with, him a 
KCi aad otdcicd achsunber to be got ready for bin 
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in the houfe. Midnight was the time in which this 
ruffian thought it fafeft to put his defigns in execution. 
Having found means to convey himfelf into her cham- 
ber, he approached her bed-fide with a drawn fword, 
and rudeiy laying his hand upon her bofom, threatened 
her with infiant death if fhe offered to refift his paifion, 
Luctetia affrighted out of her fleep, and feeing death 
fo near, was however inexorable to his defire, till 
being told, that if fhe would not yield, he would firft 
"kill her, and then laying his own (lave dead by her 
fide, he would report, that he had killed them thus 
in the act of adultery ; the. terror of- infamy achieved 
what that of death* could not obtain ; fhe confented 
to his defire, and the next morning he returned to the 
camp exulting in his brutal victory. In the mean 
time,- Lucretia detefting the light, and refolving not 
to pardon herfelf for the crime of another, fent for 
her hufband Collatinus, and for Spurius her father, 
to come to her, as an indelible difgrace had befallen 
the family. Thefe . inftantly obeyed the fummons, 
bringing, with them Valerius* .a kinfman of her fa- 
ther's, and Junius Brutus, a reputed idiot, whofe fa- 
ther Tarquin. had murdered, and who had acciden- 
tally met the mefTengers by the way. Their arrival 
only Jerved to encr-eafe Lu cretin's poignant anguifh ; 
they, found her . in a ftate of ftedfaft defperation, 
and vainl.y attempted to give her relief. " No, (faid 
•• fhe);ncver /hall I find any thing worth living for 
" in this life, after having loft my honour. You fee, 
" my.Collatinus, a~ polluted wretch before you, one 
" whofe perfon has been the fpoil of another, but 
•' whofe affections were never eft ranged from you. 
M Sextus, under the pretended veil of friendfhip, has' 
•• this night forced from me that treafure, which 
" death only can reftore; but if you. have the hearts 
•* of men, remember to avenge my caufe, and let 
•' pofterky know, that fhe who has loft her- virtue, 
" had only death for her beft confoJation." So fay- 
ing, ftie drew a poignard from beneath her robe, at)d 
inftantly plunging it into her bofom, expired without 
41 groan. The whole company remained for fome 
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time fixed in forrow, pity and indignation ; Spurius and 
Collatings at length gave a vent to their grief in tears $ 
but Brutus drawing the poignard reeking from Lucre- 
tia's wound, and lifting it up towards heaven, «* Be 
M witnefs,yeGods," he cried, " that from this momerh} 
" I proclaim myfelf the avenger of the chafte Lu- 
41 cretia's caufe: from this moment I profefs myfelf 
•' the enemy of Tarquin and his luftful houfe : from 
" henceforth mall this life, while life continues, be 
" employed in oppofition totyranBy, and for the hap- 
M pinefs and freedom of my much loved country. ** A 
sew amazement feized the hearers, to find him, whom 
they had heretofore confidered as an idiot, now ap- 
pearing in his real character, the friend of juflice, and 
of Rome. He told them that tears and lamentations 
were. unmanly, when vengeance called fo loud, and 
delivering the poignard to the reft, 'impofed the fame 
oath upon them, which he hirnfelf had jud taken. 

Junius Brutus was the fon of Marcus Junius a nJble 
Roman, who was married to the daughter of Tarqui- 
nius Prifcus, and for that reafon, through a motive of 
jeajoufy, was put to death by Tarquin the Proud, 
Junius Brutus, the fon, had received an excellent edu- 
cation from his father, and had from nature ftrong 
fenfe, and an inflexible attachment to virtue : but 
perceiving that Tarquin had privily murdered his 
Father and his elded brother, he counterfeited hirnfelf 
a fool, in order to efcape the fame danger, and thence 
obtained the furname of Brutus. Tarquin, thinking 
his folly real, defpifed the man, and having poiTeiTed 
hirnfelf of his eftate, kept him as an idiot in his hoafe, 
merely with a view of making (port for his children. 
It happened in a time of threatened danger, that Brutus 
was fent with Tarquin's two fons, to confult the ora- 
cle upon the methods expedient to avert the calamity. 
The fbns were pleafed with his company, and- laughed 
to fee him offer his ftaffat the fhrine of Apollo, which 
however, was a much more valuable prefect to the god, 
^te jtheirs, as it had been made hollow, and then Riled 
^^UpH. The young men, after executing their fa- 
Vtmwands, next enquired of the oracle, which of 
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them mould be a king of Rome ; to which it was an- 

iweredthat he who fhould firit kifs his mother, mould 

gain the kingdom, in confequence of this, they both 

reiblved to kifs their mother at the fame time, and 

thus reign together. Brutus however who dived into 

the real meaning of the oracle, as foon as they were 

arrived in Italy pretended accidentally to fall down, 

and kiffing the earth, faJuted her, which he confider- 

ed as the general parent of all. From that time, he 

conceived hopes of being the deliverer of his country, 

and chafing the tyrant Tarquin and his whole family 

from Rome. 

Brutus having now thefairefi opportunity of ridding 
his country of a tyrant, that had lung harrafTed it with 
impunity, procured with all expedition the gates of 
the city to be (but, till fuch time as the people would 
be aflembled, and a public decree for Tarquin's ba* 
nifhment (hould be attempted. Accordingly, he cauf- 
ed JLucretia's dead body to be brought put to view, 
and expofcd in the public forum, while the citizens 
who ran tumultuoufly from all quarters to fee it, were 
at firft impreffed with pity, which foon after changed 
into rage and ungovernable fury ; this was the diipo- 
fition which he had fo often longed for in vain, and 
now therefore inflaming their ardour by a difplav of 
the horrid transaction, and (till more by the glorious 
hopes of future freedom, ^he obtained a decree of the 
fenate, that Tarquin and his family (hould be for ever 
banifhed from Rome, and that it (hould be capital for 
any to plead for, or attempt his future return. Tar- 
quin in the mean time, having heard of thefe commo- 
tions at the camp, flew with the utmoft expedition to 
Rome, in hopes to quell and punifh the delinquents J 
but finding the gates fhur, and the walls 61 led with 
armed men, he prepared to return, ^filled with indigna- 
tion, to the camp : but Brutus had taken care here alfo 
fo prevent him, for expedition fly getting tat lie army 
by another road, he acquainted the foldiers with what 
had been done in the city* how Lucietia was abufed 
and fallen, and how the fenate and people had efpouf- 
ed her quarrel. The fame fcauratttx c& Vmm^ 
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which had impelled the, citizens, touched the arm * 
alfo. They agreed to aft with their friends at home 
and when lVquin came back, they refufed to admi 
him. Thus this monarch who had now reigned twen< 
ty-five years, being expelled his kingdom, went to 
take refuge with his family at Cira, a little city ol 
Etruria. in the mean time, the Roman army made 
a truce with the enemy, and Brutus was proclaimed 
deliverer of the people. 

Thus ended with Tarquin the regal ftate of Rome, 
after it had continued two hundred and forty-five ye^ars, 
and dill with a gradual, tho* flow increafe. Altho' 
at the time of Taiquin's expulfion, the territory of the 
Romans was not above forty miles long, and thirty 
broad, yet their government was pofiefled of that vi« 
gour, which bodies of a flow growth are generally 
found to enjoy ; nor were they at any time matters of 
a greater territory, than they had forces to keep, in obe- 
dience. Few hillorie? can mew a fucceflion of kings, 
replete with more virtue and moderation, than thof* 
who firft governed in Rome: it was from their wife 
infiitutions, that the people feemed to acquire aJI that 
courage, that piety, and that patriotifm, which after? 
wards operated in conquering mankind. Their fub* 
jecls might have been poflefTed of all the ruftic fiercenefs 
of the times, indeed, but it muft have been owing to the 
monarchs only, that their very enemies reaped the be- 
nefit of their victories ; it mull have been the general's 
virtue alone that could protect thofe whom thcfoldiers'- 
valour had fubdued. The Grecian legiflators had the 
Egyptians to imitate, but the Romans were placed in 
the midft of nations far more barbarous than them- 
felves, and ail the wifdom of their monarchs was 
chiefly their own formation. Hitherto, however, we 
only fee the genius of the nation making faint drug- 
gies to get free from her native ferocity, obftrucled by 
cuflonvat home, and barbarous example abroad ; yet 
ftill jipon particular occafions, exerting a noblenefs of 
mind, fHH aiming at imagined virtue, and roajJtiCi 
eve* in infancy. 

V CHA P. 
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CHAP. DC. 

Prom the banifhment of Tarquin to the appointment 
of the firft dictator. 



1 HE regal power, being overthrown, a U. C* 
form or government, nominally republican, was 245. 
fubftituted in its room. The fenate, howe- 
ver, referved by far the greateft part of the authority 
tothemfelves, and decorated their own body with all 
the fpoils of depofed monarchy. The centuries of 
the people chofe from among the fenators, infUad of a 
king, two anaual magittrates, whom they called con- 
f\&ls > with power equal to that of the regal, and with 
the fame privileges, and the fame enfigns of authority. 
Though the liberty of the people was but very liule 
encreafed by this inftitution, yet to it Rome afterwards, 
w a great meafure, owed its unequalled grandeur. In 
the life of a king, there are many periods of indolence 
»d of paffion, that ferve to divert him from the pub- 
lic good ; but in a commonwealth, governed by ma* 
fiftrates annually chofe n, each has no time to lofe ; 
and to attain his ambition, all his exertion muft be 
within the year. Hence ^t is, that thofe magi (hates 
were ever perfuading to fome new war, and pointing 
pot frefh enemies every day. 1 he people, thus kept 
'* continual alarms, attained a more perfect know- 
*dge of the military arts, and were better enabled 
adopt the improvements of the various nations they 
**re led to engage. 

Brutus, the deliverer of his country, and Collatinus, 
hehufband of-Locretia, were chofen firfl confuls iq 
tome. They immediately revived the laws for atiem- 
ling the people, which had been difcontinued during 
he late tyrant's reign ; but that their newly acquired 
'berty mould be prevented from degenerating into Ji- 
emioufnefe, feveral officers relative to the prielihood 
"ere appointed, and new facrifices ordained, 

TbA\ 
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This new republic however, which feeroed fo grate* 
ful to the people, had like to have been deftroyed in 
its very commencement. A party was formed in Rome 
in favour of Tarquin. Some young men of the prin> 
cipal families of the (late, who had been educated 
about the king, and had (ha red in all the luxuries and 
plea fu res of the court, undertook to re-erlab|i(h mo* 
oarchy. They were difguffed with the gtoomy aufterity 
of £ republican form of government, in which the laws, 
inflexible and fevere, made no diitinclionsof birth, or 
fortune. This party fecietly encYeafed every day, and 
what may create our furprize, the fons of Brutus 
himfelf, and the Aquilii, the nephews of CoHatinus* 
were among the number. Tarquin, who was informed 
ofthefe intrigues in his favour, was refolded to advance 
them by every art in his power, and accordingly fent 
ambafladors from Erruiia to Rome, under a pretence of 
reclaiming the crown, and demanding the effects which 
he had left behind him, but in reality, with a defign to 
give fpirit to his faction, and to draw over to it as ma* 
ny as he could. They accordingly went on with fuc- 
cefs, holding their private meetings at the houfe of one 
of the confpirators, and already the reftoratton of the 
kinp, and the death of the conjuls, was refoived upon. 
However, their treafon coutd not be long concealtd ; 

• (lave who had accidentally hid himfelf in the room 
where the confpirators ufed to a/Temble, overheard 
their converfation, and laid open their whole defign to 
the confuls, who gave orders to have the confpirators 
fecured and brought before them, among whom were 
the fons of Brutus. Few fltuations couid have beeo 
more terribly affecting than this of a father, placed as 

* judge upon the life and death of hisvpwn children ; 
impelled by juftice to condemn, and by nature to fpare 
them. The young men a ecu fed "pleaded nothing for 
themfelves, but with conlcious guilt, awaited their fen- 
tence in (Hence and agony : the other judges who were 
prefent felt all the pangs of nature : Collatinus wept, 
and Valerius could not reprefs the fentiments of pity. 
Brutus alone ieemed to have loft all the foftnefs of ho* 
nanity, and with a ftero countenance, and a tone of 

voice 
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*©ice that marked his gloomy rtfoJution, demanded of 
his fons, if they could make any defence to the crimes 
%ith which they had been charged. This demand he 
made three feveral times, and having received no an- 
fwer, he at length turned himfelf to the executioner, 
Now, cried he, it is your part to perform the reft: thus 
frying, he again refumed his feat, with an air of de- 
termined majefty ; nor could all the fentiments of pa- 
ternal pity, nor all the imploring looks of the people, 
fior yet the complaint of the young men, who were 
^paring for execution, alter the tenor of his refolu- 
toon, i he executioners, having (hipped them naked, 
«d then whipped them with rods, presently after be- 
- beaded them ; Brutus all the time beholding the cruel 
fpedacle with a fteady look and unaltered countenance, 
while the multitude gazed on with all the fenfations 
of pity, terror and admiration. 

The constancy of Brutus, during the execution of 
Ms two fons, ferved greatly to encreafe his authority 
is Rome : bat the lenity of his collegue Collatinus 
vaaconfidercd in a very different light; his having 
attempted to fave the Vitellii, his nephews, rendered 
him fufpecled to the citizens ; he was accordingly de- 
Pofed from the confuifhip, and banifhed Rome ; and 
Valerius, afterwards furnamed Publicola from his re- 
gard to the people, was elected Conful in his room. 

All Tarquin's hopes of an infdrredtion in the city 
in his favour being thus overthrown, he was now re* 
folved to force himfelf upon his former throne by fo- 
ft'gn affiftance, and to that end prevailed upon the 
Vcians to a(M him, and with a conuderable army ad- 
vanced towards Rome. 

The confuls were not rernifs in preparati- U. C. 
ont to oppofe him. Valerius commanded the 246, 
foot, and Brutus being appointed to head the 
catalry, went out to niece him on the Roman borders. - 
Aruns the fon of Tarquin, who commanded the caval* 
ry for his father, feeing Brutus at a diihnce. was re- 
vived, by one great attempt, to decide the fate of the 
day, before the engaging of the armies, wherefore fpur. 
ring on his horfe, he made towaids him with ungo- 
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Tern able fury. Brutus, who perceived his approach; 
tingled out from the ranks to meet him, and both met 
with fuch rage, that eager only to afTail, and thought* 
lefs of defending, they both fell dead upon the field to* 
gether. A bloody battle enfued, with equal flaughrer 
on both fides ; but the jlomans remaining in pofTelBon 
of the field of battle, claimed the victory, in confe- 
rence of which, Valerius returned in triumph to Rome. 
Brutus being thus removed without having com* 
pleted his year, Valerius continued for fome time to 
enjoy the dignity without a collegue, which excited 
the jealoufies of the people, who were appreheofive 
that he had thoughts of afpiring to the crown.* A pa* 
lace which he had built with fome magnificence, upon 
on eminence, augmented thefe fufpicions, and it was 
reported, that be .had intentions of converting it into* 
fort reft, in order to awe the city. Valerius, however,. 
|bon quieted their fears, by ordering his palace to be 
pulled down, and to (hew the recVuude of his intend* 
ong, mack feveral laws, abridging the power of the fe- 
nate, and extending that of the people. By one, he 
allowed an appeal from the confuls to the people ; by 
another, he made it death for any man to ami me the 
office of magi ft rate without tb^ people's confeot; t 
third gave power to any man to kill the perfon, on* 
"heard, who affected the fupreme power, if he cpuld 
demon (Irate the crime. He aifo appointed quaeftors, or 
treafurers who were ro have the management of the 
government's money, and the care of accommodating 
ambafladors. Still more to ingratiate himfelf with the 
public, be ordered the rods which the lienors carried, 
to be feparated from the axes., intimating thereby, that 
the power of capitally punifhing lay no longer in the 
confuls, but the people. Having thus fatisfied their 
fcruples, he chofe Lucretius, the father of Lucretia, 
for his collegue in the confulfhip. Dying a fhort time 
after, he was fucceeded by Horatius, and the time of 
annual election coming on foon after, Valerius was 
chofen a fecond time, and with him Lucretius, who 
numbered the people. They were found to amount 

to 
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to an hundred and thirty thoufand, befidcs widows 
and orphans. 

In the mean time, Tarquin, no way intimidated by 
J>is misfortunes, ftill formed alliances to aflift him in 
regaining the crown, and prevailed upon Forfenna, one 
of the kings of Htruria, to efpouie his caufe, and in 
perfon undertake his quarrej. This prince, equally 
.noted for courage and conduit, marched directly to 
Rome with a numerous army and laid {lege to the ci- 
ty, while the terror'of his name and his arms filled all 
nnks of people with difmay. The fenate, in this exi- 
|CBce, did all that prudence could fuggefr, both to 
quiet the fears, and fatisfy the wants of the people.— 
They ordered, that the populace fhculd pay no taxes 
to the date, during the continuance of the war, alleg- 
ing, that they did enough in educating children to de- 
fend it. Still more, they purchafed corn over various 
parti of Campania, and had it bi ought to Rome, to be 
diiiributed at a low price to the people. Thefc indul- 
gences linked the orders of the (late fo firmly together, 
that every citizen feemed refolved to defend his coun- 
try to the laft, and fave Rome, or expire in its ruins* 
The fiege, however, was carried on with vigour; a 
furious attack was made upon the place : the two con- 
Ms oppofed in vain, and were carried off wounded 
^om the field ; while the Romans flying in great con- 
tarnation, were purfued by.the enemy to the bridge, 
over which, both victors and van qui ft ed were about 
to- enter the city in the confufion. All now appeared 
loft and over, when Horatius Codes, who had been 
flaced there as a centinel to defend it, oppofed himfelf 
to the torrent of the enemy, and a/lifted only by two 
Wore, for fome time fuftaintd the whole fury of the 
aflaalt, till the bridge was broken down behind him : 
*hen, plunging with his arnrs into the torrent of the 
Tyber, he fwam back victorious to his fellow foldiers. 
Still however, Porfenna was >fc ermined upon taking 
the city, and though five hundred of his men were . 
Hain in a fally of the Romans, he reduced it to the 
greateft (freights, and turning the fiege into a block- 
ade, refolved to take it by famine, 1 he diftrefs of the 
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beficged foon began to be infufFerablc, and all things 
feemed to threaten a fpeedy furrender, when another 
ael of fierce bravery, (till fupetior to that which had 
fared the city before, again procured its fafety and 
freedom. 

Mutius, a youth of undaunted bravery, was refold- 
ed to rid his country of an enemy, that Co forery con- 
tinued to opprefs it \ and for this purpofe, difgui fed fa 
the habit of an Etrurian peafant, entered the camp of 
the enemy, refolved to die or to kill the king. With 
this refolution he made up to the place where Porfea- 
na was paying his troops, with a fecretary by Jus fide) 
but miflaking the latter for the king, he (tabbed him to 
the heart, and was immediately apprehended, , and 
brought back to the royal prefence. Upon Porfentm's 
-demanding who he was, and the caufe of fo heinous 
an action, Mutius, without refer re, informed him of his 
country and his defigo, and at the fame time tbrofttitg 
his right hand into a fire that burnt upon an altar be* 
fore him, •« You fee," cried he, *• how little I regard 
11 the fevered punifhment your cruelty can inflict upon 
" me. A Roman knows not only how to act, but to 
'• fufFer 2 1 am not the only peifbn you have to fear, 
•• three hundred of the Roman youth like me have con- 
11 fpired your dellruction, therefore prepare for their t 
t$ attempts." Porfenna, amazed at fo much intrepidity, 
had too noble a mind not to acknowledge merit though 
found in an enemy, he therefore ordered him to be 
fafely conducted back to Rome, and offered the be- 
ficged conditions of peace Thefe were readily accept- 
ed on their fide, being neither hard nor difgraceful, ex- 
cept that twenty hofrages were demanded, ten young 
men, and as many virgins of the bed families in Rome. 
But even in this initance only, as if the gentler fex 
were refolved to be fharers in the defperate valour of 
the times, Clelia, one of the hod ages, efcaping from 
her guards, and poinding out the way to the red of her 
female companions, lwam ovcrtheTybcron horfeback, 
amidft (bowers of darts from the enemy, and prefented 
herfclf to the conful. This magiftrate, however, fear- 
ing 



* 
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itg the confeqoence of detaining her, had Tent her 
lack; upon which Porfenna, not to be outdone in 
generofity, not only gave her liberty, but permitted 
her to choofe fuch of the hoftages, of the oppolite fex t 
as (he mould think fit to attend her. On her part, (he, 
with all the mod eft y of a Roman virgin, chofe only 
fach as were under fourteen, alleging, that their ten- 
der age was lead capable of fuftaining the rigours of 
ttvcry. 

Little remarkable happened after this for about five 
years, if we except two or three victories obtained over 
the Sabine 3 who were obliged to purchafe a peace, 
and over whom the confuls obtained two triumphs, 
tod the fir ft ovation that had been feen in Rome, which 
differed from a triumph in thefe refpecls, that in an 
ovation, the general entered the city on foot, and not 
ai ib the other cafe in a chariot ; that he was met only 
by the knights and patricians, and not by the fenators 
in their robes; that his diefs was lefs magnificent, 
and that his crown, inftead of being of laurel, was 
made only of myrtle. Pofthumius, who overcame the 
Sabines, was the firft who was decreed this letter kind 
of triumph, becaufe his fuccefs was not obtained but 
M the expence of a former defeat. .Some other victo- 
ries followed, but we will not dilate upon thefe fmall 
advantages, which, though they contributed to extend 
the empire, are at prefent attended neither with curi- 
ofity nor in (true! ion. 

Tarquin, though often difappointed, was ftill unfun- 
ded and unfhaken. By means of his fon in-law 
Manilius, he ftirred up the Latins to efpoufe his inte- 
reft, and took the mod convenient opportunity, when 
the plebeians and fenators were divided amongft each 
other, to make head againft Rome. After having unit- 
ed twenty four towns in his confederacy abroad, he* 
by large bribes, found means to win over a verypow* 
■erful party of the poorer fort of citizens from their 
new government, who alfo had many real caufes of 
difcontent to difguft them, and to which they foon af- 
ter gave vent. 
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U. C. The Romans, under their kings, had onfj 
255. two ways of fu'ififting, by agriculture and by 
plunder ; they lived either by labouring their 
own lands, or by reaping the harvefrs which had been 
fown by their enemies. Soon however, after the ex- 
tinction of royalty, the fenators and patricians, who 
were in effect fovereigns of the country, appropriated 
to themfelves the greateft part of the lands which were 
the rights of conqueft, and infenfibly extended their 
own pofleflions at the expence of the public. In vain 
the foldier fought to enlarge the limits of the domini- 
ons of Rome, the great came in and fhared the fruit 
of his labour, though they had no participation in 
the danger. 1 he poverty of the foldier, by thefe 
mean", obliged him to borrow money upon ufury^and 
as that was exorbitant, it only ferved to encreafe hit 
wretchednefs. The laws alfo of Rome permitted the 
creditor to feize the perfon of the infolvent debtor* 
and to employ him as a flave until the debt was paid ' 
this complication of mifery foon excited the murmur! 
of the poor, till from entreaties to their matters, they 
proceeded to menaces. The attempt of Tarquin tC 
regain the crown feemed to them a favourable conjunc- 
ture to regain thofe rights, of which' they had been in- 
fenfibly deprived. When theconfuls therefore came to 
levy men in order to oppofe him, to their great amaze- 
ment, all the poor, and all who were loaded with debt, 
reGifed to enlift, declaring that thofe who enjoyed the 
advantages of peace, might undergo the fatigues ol 
war, but that for their part, they were wearied with 
cxpofing their lives for nothing, or for what was (till 
worfe, for matters who undervalued their labours, and 
only rioted upon their diftrefs. They acknowledged 
no city nor country, they faid, which would not give 
them protection, and by leaving Rome, they only left 
behind them their miferics, their opprtflbrs, and theii 
debts. They therefore in fitted, that their debts mould 
be cancelled by a decree of the fenate, as the only means 
t>f inducing them to the field. At firfl the fenate endea- 
"|oaj)peafe'thenopulaceby gentle methods, but 
unfuccefsful, they entered into a ferious 
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c<1 conllderation upon (b important an affair. There were 
-J J Tome for a free remifTion of all debts, as the f<fcfr and 
fecureft method at that juncture. Oihers urgcr 1 rhe 
bx dangerous confequences of this condefcenfion,a'lvi(ing, 
tcj., 1 that only fuch (hould be enlifted, as thought fit to give 
in their names,- and that the rell mould be treated 
with contempt. At length they came to a refolution 
toputofFthe impending evil by delay, and to publifli 
i* an order, that no debtor (hould be molefted during 
the continuance of the war. The people however, 
to whom the fenate offered this fufpenfion as a favour, 
^ ttfufed it with acrimony and contempt. They knew 
1: that this was only putting off th it grievance, which 
« Would foon fall upon them with encreafed feverity ; 
W they knew that the approach of the enemy had ex- 
Juj toned from the fenate what they would lefume when 
ii) their terrors (hould be over, and therefore they Hill 
V Pitted in their demands.The number of the malecon- 
ttnts encreafed every hour, and many ofthepeop'e, 
i- *ho were neither poor nor involved in debt, entered 
into and fliared their griefs, either from a confeiouf- 
nefs of the rectitude of their demands, or from the 
°atural diflike which all men have to their fuperiors. 
In this exigence therefore, the fenate, who faw the 
commonwealth upon the brink of ruin, had recourfe 
to an expedient, which, though fuccefsful for the pre- 
sent, in a courfe of ages was fatal to the repub'ic of 
Home. The confuls, finding their authority infuffici- 
«m, offered the people to elect a temporary magiflrate, 
Vrho (hould have abfolute power, not only over all 
*"anks of the (late, but even over the laws themfelves. 
To this, the Plebeians, who held the fenate in abhor- 
tence, readily confented, willing to give up their own 

{owe r, for the fake-of abridging that of their fuperiors. 
n confequence of this, Largius was created the firft 
Dictator of Rome, forfo was this high office called, be- 
ing nominated to it by his collegue in the confulfhip. 
Thus the people, who could notbrar to hear the name 
of king even mentioned, readily fubmitted to a magif- 
trate poffefled of much greater power j fo much do the 
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names of things mi (lead us, and Co little is any form 
of government irkfome to people when it coincide! 
with their prejudices. This was the firft intermiflion 
of the confular power about ten years after it bad 
been eftabJifhcd. 



CHAP. X, 

From the creation of the firft dictator, to the election 
of the tribunes of the people. 

U. C. JL/ARGIUS, being now created dictator, 
255. entered upon his office fur rounded with hit 
lifrors and all the cnfigns of ancient royalty t 
and feated upon a throne in the midft of the people 
ordered the levies to be made, in the manner of the 
kings of Rome. The populace looked with terror up- 
on a magiftrate whom they had irivefted with uncon- 
trolable power, and peaceably went each to range 
himfelf under his refpeclive ftandard. The Latins, be- 
ing informed of this change in the government of the 
city, began to lofe all the expectations which they 
had conceived from its divifions ; they accordingly 
thought proper to liften to an accommodation, which 
was propofed on the fide of Rome, and a truce was 
agreed upon between them for a year. Largius, who 
had been fent to oppofe the enemy, returned with his 
army to Rome, and before fix months were out, (the 
limited time for this office) he laid down the dictator- 
ship, with the teputation of having exercifed it with 
blamelefs lenity. 

Jt feems however, that the year enfutng there was 
occafion for another dictator, as we find Pofthumius 
invefled with that office, and leading out the Roman* 
to profecute the war with the Latins, upon the expira- 
tion of the truce between them. We aTetold, that 
coming up with them near the lake Regillus, he gave 
afccm a complete overthrow, though they were almoft 
fVfeJiit number, and that fcatce a fourth of theii 
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army efcaped alive from the field. It would be un im- 
proving however and tedious to give the particulars of 
the engagements of this warlike people, in the infancy 
oftheir empire, while yet thev feem but the tumultu- 
ary meetings of brave but obflinate men, whole valour 
alone, rather than conduct, decided the fortune of the 
day. In this battle, we are particularly told that the 
diftator.caft. one of the enfigns among the enemy, to 
incite his men to a bold attempt for the recovery : we 
are told alfo, that ihe bridles were ordered to be taken 
off the horfes, that they might charge with greater 
fury. Generals who could give fuch directions might 
hwe been bold men, but very bad commanders. Ne- 
verthelefs, they fought again?! an enemy more ignorant 
than themfelves, fo that the Latins acknowledging 
their fpperiority, implored a truce once more, and the 
dictator, after a triumph, laid down his authority. 

Thefoldiers, having now once more returned from the 
fcld in triumph, had Tome reafon to expect a remiflion 
of their debts, and to enjoy that fafety for themfelve>, 
which they had procured for the public. However, 
rootrary to their hopes, the courts of jultice were 
opened again ft them, and the profrcution of creditors 
revived wfth more than former acrimony, this began 
to excite frefh murmurs, and the fenate, who were 
feofible of them, in ordei to be prepared, chofe Sp- 
outs Claudius, a man of auttere manners, a ftrict ob- 
fcrwr of the laws, and of unfhiken intrepidity, for 
one of the confulsthe year enfuing; but, at the fame 
n 8K to temper his feverity, they gave him for a Col- 
ogne, Servtlius,' a man of an humane and gentle dif- 
portion, and as much' loved by the populace, as Ap- 
pifl J was hateful to them. When the complaints of 
the people therefore came to be deliberated upon, thefe 
two magiftrates, as it may be fuppofed, were entiiely 
of oppofite opinions. Strvilius, co ».miierating the 
diftrefles of the poor, was for abolifiiiro all debt*, or 
'tleaftfor cjiminifhing the intereft upon them. Ap* 
P'us, on the other hand, with his natural fevtrity, in- 
Med that the taws of his country 'fliould.be inviolably 
oWinred, and that lightening the load from tbo& wlMr&fr 

Vql.1. D b*W 
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owed money was but throwing it upon thofe to 
it was due. 1 hat it would be encouraging the 
vagant and the idle, at the expence of the indul 
and the frugal, and that every new compliance 
the fenate, would but increafe the infolent dei 
of the people. 

The populace being apprized of the different 
ons of their confuls concerning their complaints, I 
Servilius with every mark of gratitude, while 
every where purfued Appius with threats and im 
tion«. They now, therefore, began to aflenible ; 
to hold fecret caba's by night, and to meditate 
new revolution, when an unlooked for fpecla 
diftrefs roufed all their paflions, and at once f 
their kindling rcfentment into a flame. 

A Roman foldier, who Teemed in age, came t 
refuge in the iiiiofl of the people, loaded with c 
yet mewing in his air the marks of better days : 1 
covered with rags, his face was pale and waftec 
famine, his beard, which was long and neglecta 
his hair in wild diforder, rendered his appearan< 
more ghaftly. He was known, however, to hav> 
pcifoimed gallant fervices in the field ; he fhew 
fears which he had received in battle, and the ma 
recent flripes which dill continued bleeding Tht 
p?tiion of the multitude was excited at this fpe< 
but much more when he told them his ftory. £ 
borne arms in the lad war againft the Sabines, hi: 
patrimony was not only neglected, but the enem 
plundered his fubftaoce, and fet his houfe on fire 
was thus forced for fubfiitance to contract debts 
then obliged to fell his inheritance to difcharge ! 
but a part dill remaining unpaid, his unfeeling cr 
had dragged him to prifon, where he was no 
loaded with chains, but torn with the whips c 
executioner, who was ordered to torment him. 
Account, and hit wounds which were frill frefh, pr 
ed aa inftanuheous uproar among the people : the; 
to take revenge not only on the delinquent, but c 

era! body of their opprefJbrs. Appius had th 
cure fafety by flight, Servilius laying 
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the marks of confular power, threw himfelf into the 
midftof the tumult, entreated, flattered, commanded 
them to patience ; engaged to have their wrongs re- 
dreffed by the fenate : promifed that he himfelf would 
warmly fupport their caufe, and in the mean time, to 
convince them of his good intentions, made a procla- 
mation, that no citizen mould be arretted for debt, 
until the fenate (hould iflue further directions. 

The re mon ft ranees of Servilius, for this time, ferv- 
ed in fome meafure to appeafe their murmurs, and the 
fenate was going to begin their deliberations, when 
word was brought, that an army of Volfcians was 
inarching directly towards Rome. This was an event 
which the people had wifbed with the moll ardent ex- 
pectation, and they now refolved to let the nobles fee 
how little the power of the rich avails, when unfup- 
ported by the ftrength of the multitude. Accordingly, 
when the levy came to be made for foldiers, they una- 
nimoufly refufed to enlill, while thofe who had been 
imprifoned for debt, mewed their chains, and afked 
with an infulting fmile, whether thefe were the wea- 
pons' with which they were to face the enemy. 

Rorae in this ftate of anarchy within, and of threat- 
ened invafion from without, was upon thejbrinkof ruin, 
when Servilius, who, as conful, was to command 
the army, once more renewed his entreaties with the 
people, not to defert him in this exigence. To footh 
them (till more, he iffued a new edict, that no citizen 
hould be imprifoned during the continuance of th? war, 
ind allured them, that upon their return, they (hould 
>a? e plenary redrefs. by thele promifes, as well as hy 
he affection which the people had to his perfbn, he 
>nce more prevailed. 1 he citizens came in crowds to 
;nrol themfelves undcr*his com*nand ; he led them to 
Beet the enemy, and gained a complete victory. But 
af all thofe who (hewed their courage in the engage- 
ment, the debtors and former maltcontents were the 
mod confpicuous. Servihus to recomp^nce the r 
bravtry, gave them the plunder of the enemy's camp 
without referving, as was ufual, any pjrt of it to the 
treafury ; and this perhaps was the caufe which in -. ^ 
D2 ta£*4f 
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duced the fenate upon his return to refufe him the ha 
nours of a triumph. 

No fooner were the terrors of the enemy removecJ 
but the former cruelties began afrefh. Appius, fti. J 
fierce and uncomplying, again authorifed creditors t * 
renew their rights and debtors were dragged to prifbn 
and infuited as before. In vain did they implore tbi* 
attittance of Servilius, who, gentle and wavering, de2 
puted too much of his power to Appius. In vain di^ 
they claim the promifes made them by the fenate ; thau 
body, deaf to their cries, faw debtors purfued even int^ 
their Forum by their mercilefs matters, and prevented 
only by the multitude from being hauled to prifbtB 
The approach of an enemy, (till more numerous thasrs 
that which had been lately conquered, retarded th^ 
acrimony of their vengeance. The Sa bines, the Eqoi * 
and the Volfcians, as if willing to fecond the viewtf 
of the people, again made a fierce irruption, whilft 
the citizens refufed to touch a weapon, till their 
grievances were removed. 

Things being in this dangerous tttuation, the fenate 
were obliged to have recourfe to the old method of re- 
drefs, by creating a dictator. Appius, who advifed the 
meafure, hoped that he himfelf mould have been chof- 
en, but the lenate, fenfible that fo much' power, in the 
hands of one fo violent in the ufe of that which hepof- 
ftfled, would be dangerous, chofe Marius Valerius, an 
ancient fenator, one mild, merciful, much loved by the 
people, and defcended from the great deliverer, whofe 
name he bore. Valerius, who fee ret I y inclined to the 
plebeian party, chofe Quint us, the brother of their 
great idol Servilius, for his matter of the horfe, and 
affcmbling the orders, affured them, that if they would 
follow him freely, their grievances mould not only be 
red retted, but their fortunes advanced by the fpoils of 
the enemy. He in the mean time freed them from any 
immediate profecutions from their creditors* and com- 
manded them to follow him to the field. I here was 
fomething fo abfolute in the office of a dictator, and it 
|q mrich confidercd by the people, that they not 
led its refentment, but feemed to think its 

promifes 
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promifes binding. They therefore enrolled themfclvet 
at his oider, and marching again ft the enemy quickly 
reduced them to obedience, fuch lands as had been 
taken from them being divided among the foldiers. 

Upon his return, the dictator requeued the fen ate 
to perform what he had fo folemnly pledged his word 
to obtain ; but Appius, iiili obftinate, refufed to 
comply, reproaching him with a mean condtfcenfion 
to the multitude, and bringing over the majority of 
the fcnau to his opinion Valerius, therefore, find- 
ing he was unable to contend with fo powerful a 
body, laid down his office* alleging that it was time 
lor an old man of feventy, as he was, to think rather 
of eafe than opposition. 

The people were now inflamed beyond all bearing ; 
they entered into private confutations, and formed a 
plan of feparating themfel ves from matters, whofe pro- 
mifes were as contemptible, as their tyranny dreadful. 
The moft violent meafores are to the multitude always 
the moft pleating, and forne had even the boldnefs to 
talk of killing fuch as were obnoxious. The ftnate.and 
theconfuls, well knowing the effects of their fury when 
they mould be difbanded, refolved (hi) to keep them in 
the fit id, under pretence, that the enemy was yet un- 
fubducd, and preparing for new invafions. In this exi- 
gence the foldiers were at a lofs how to act ; the mili- 
tary oath, which they had taken upon lifting, forbade 
their laying down their arms or forfaking their ftand- 
ards, and yet their recent inju ies re/trained them from 
taking the field. They fleered between both extremes ; 
they refoIVed to quit a city which gave them no fhelter, 
and to form a new cftablifhment without its limits. 
They therefore removed their enfigns, changed their 
commanders, and under the conduct of a plebeian, 
named Sicinius Bellutus, they retired to a mountain 
from thence called the Mons Sacer, on the banks of 
the river Anio, within about three milts from Rome. 

Upon the news of this defection, the city was filled 
wit.h tumult and contternation; thofe who wifhed well 
to the army made all the attempts they could to fcale 
the .walls in order to join it, for the gate* >«w. <Jcv\i\. 

M 
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by the fenate's directions. The fathers who had for> 
among the mutineers, reproached their degeneracy- 
wives lamented the abfence of their hufbands, and al 
apprehended a civil war. The fenate was not lefs agr 
t*ted than the reft : fome were for violent meafure 
and repelling force by force, others were of opinio! 
that gentler arts were to be a fed, and that even a vic- 
tory over fuch enemies would be worfe than a defeat 
At length, therefore, it was refolved to fend a mef 
fengcr, entreating the army to return home and de 
clare their grievances, promising at the fame time ai 
oblivion of all that had parted. This meiTage, whicl 
in faft was too premature to be attended with any eF 
feci, was treated by the army with difdain ; fo thar 
the fenate were now to begin afrefh to confider of th« 
proper ftcps to be taken, and whether force or conde- 
fcenfion was the wifeli courfe to purfue. 

Accordingly, after choofing new confuls (tho* not 
without difficulty, as none at fir ft would offer for the 
office), they entered upon the deliberation, with an 
earneftnefs equal to the importance of the caufe. Me- 
nenius Agripa, one of the wifeft and be ft of the fe- 
naiors, was of opinion, that the people were to be 
complied with ; that the Roman dominions could nei- 
ther be extended or preftrved without them. The late 
dictator Valerius feconded his opinion, with a warmth 
u lufual to one of his advanced age. He upbraided 
tie fenate with their duplicity, and urged the neceffity 
of letting the people into a (hare of thofe advantages 
which the rich feemed willing to engrofs. Appius, on 
the other hand, (till adhering to his principles, declaim- 
ed with great force againft making the fmalleft concef- 
fiuns to the multitude. He obferved, that if they grant- 
ed to the people whtn enemies, what they had refufed 
them when friends, it would bean argument of their 
fears, and not their juftice. That the young patrici- 
ans and their clients were ftill able to defend the city, 
even though its ungrateful inhabitants mould think fit 
to defert it : that the multitude never knows where to 

>j>ii> it* demands, and that every conceiCon would be 
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only productive of frcfh claims and louder importuni- 
ties. The body of the fenators, to whom chiefly the 
people were debtors, only wanted the fpecioufntfs of 
fuch arguments to cover their avarice ; thofe of the 
youngeft fort alfo who were flattered by the 01 at or, ap- 
plauded his fpeech with indecent zeal. The confuls, 
therefore, who, notwithstanding this (hew of a debate, 
faw the ncceffity there was of complying with the peo- 
ple ; in order to prevent fuch violent measures as the 
fenate were battening into, lor that day broke up the 
affembly, at the fame time intimating to the younger 
part of the fenators, that if they did not behave with 
more moderation for the future, a law mould be pre* 
ferred, preventing all, under a certain age, from be- 
ing admitted into the fenate for the future. 

This threat did not want its effect at their next meet* 
ing, where, notwithftanding the ftedfaft oppofirion 
of Appins, and the terrible blow that was about to be 
given the fortunes of many of the members, it wasre- 
iolved to enter into a treaty with the people, and to 
make them fuch offers as mould induce them to return. 
Ten commiffioners were according deputed, at the 
head of whom were Largius and Valet ius, who had 
been dictators, and Menenius Agrippa, equally loved 
by the fenate and the people. 1 he dignity and the 
popularity of thefe ambafTadors procured them a very 
refpectable reception among the foldiers, and a long 
conference began between them ; Largius and Valerius 
employed all their oratory on the one hand, while* 
Sicinius and Lucius Junius, who were the fpokefmeu 
of the foldiery, aggravated their dirtreiTes, with all 
that male eloquence which is the child of nature. The 
conference had now continued for a long time, when 
Menenius Agrippa, who had been originally a plebeian 
himfelfj a fhrewd man, and who confequentiy knew 
what kind of eloquence was moft likely to pleafe the 
people, addreffed them with that celebrated fable, 
which is fo finely told us by Livy. ** In times of old, 
when every part of the body could think for ufelf^ and 
each bad a /eparate will of its o\v&, \Ytt^ s\\ ^\j&l 
common confent, refolved to tctoU &&&\t& ^r\»^ 
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thty knew no reafon, they faid, why they fhould toil, 
from morning till night in its fervice, while the belly, 
in the mean time, lay at its eafe in the mid ft of them 
all, and indolently grew fat upon their labours : ac- 
cordingly, one and all, they agreed to befrtend it no 
more. 1 he feet vowed they would carry it no longer, 
•he hands vowed they would feed it no longer, and the 
tet:h averred they would not chew a model of meat, 
though it were placed between them. 7hus refolved, 
they all, for fome time, fhewed their fpirit, and kept 
their word ; but foon they found, that inftead of mor- 
tifying the belly by thefe means, they only undid them- 
felvcs ; tluy languished for a while, and perceived, 
when too late, that it was owing to the belly, that 
they hf»d ftrtngth to work or courage to mutiny," 

This fable, the application of which is obvious, had 
an inftaitaneous effect upon the people. They uoa- 
nimoufly cried out, that Agrippa fhould lead them 
back to Rome, and were making preparations to fol- 
low him, when Junius Brutus, before mentioned, with- 
held them, alleging, that though they were grateful 
to acknowledge the kind offers of the fen ate, yet they 
had no fa fe- guard for the future againft their re fen t- 
ment ; that therefore it was neceflary for the fecurity 
of the people, to have certain officers created annually 
fiom among . themfelve3, who fhould have power to 
give fuch of them as fhould be injured redrefs, and 
plead the caufe of the community. 

The people, who are ever of opinion with the I a ft 
fpeaker, highly applauded this propefal, which, howe- 
ver the commiilioners had not power to comply with : 
ihey therefore lent to Rome to take theinihuclions of 
the fenate, who, worried with divilions among them- 
f.lves, and harraflcd by complaints from without, 
were refolved to have peace, at whatfoever price it 
fhould be obtained ; accordingly, as if with one voice, 
they confented to the creation of their new officers, 
who were called Tribunes of the PeopIe y Appius alone 
.prottfting with vehemence againft the meaflire. 
■ifiXlie tribunes of the people were at firft rive in :111m- 
gh afterwards their body wu.s irwreifed by 
;'• five 
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five more. They were always annually elected by the 
people, and almott always from their body. They 
had the power of annulling all fuch decrees of the 
fenate, as they confidered to lean upon the people ; 
and to fhow their readinefs to protect the meaneft, 
their doors flood open night and day, to receive their 
complaints. They at firit had their feats placed be- 
fore the doors of the fenate houfe, and being called 
in ihey were to examine every decree, annulling it by 
the word veto, I forbid i/, or confirming it by fign- 
iog the letter 7*, which gave it validity. Their per- 
fonswere to be facred, and though they were marked 
out by none of the enflgns of office, fuch as the cu- 
rule chair, or the lienors that attended upon other 
magiftrates, yet their power was greatly fuperior, 
having a negative vote upon all decrees of the fenate. 
They were however to have no authority without the 
vails of the city, and it was unlawful for them ro be 
abfent from it a day ; but what (liil more diminifhed 
their authority was, that any one of their number 
could put a negative upon the meafurcs of the red, 
and this was afterwards found the mod artful method 
of oppofing them, for one, gained over to the fenate, 
rendered the attempts of the reft abortive. This 
new office therefore being juft inftituted, Sicinius 
Bellutus, Lucius Junius, Caius Licinius, Albinus, and 
Icilius Ruga were the firft tribunes that were chofen by 
the fuffrages of the people. The fenate alfo made an 
edict con turning the abolition of debts, and now all 
things being adjufted both on the one fide and the 
other, the people, after having facrificed to the gods 
of the mountain, returned back once more in triumph 
to Rome. 
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C H A P. xr. 

From the creation of the tribunes to the appointment 
of the decemviri. 

' * yV E have hitherto feen the people, ftrugj — 
gling againft the exorbitant power ofthe fenate: <*> 
but we now begin a period, in which the fenate ar^= 
ftruggling againft the encreafmg power ofthe people ^ 
a period, in which the latter beginning to feel thei*"~ 
own force, and being put into motion, bear down all 
before them with irrefiitiblc violence. The firft advan- 
tage the tribunes obtained, was a permifEon to choofer 
f.om among the people, two annual officers as afliftants* 
in the fatigues of their duty. Thefe were called «di- 
les, as a part of their bufinefs confided in taking care 
of the public buildings, aquedufls and fewers ;. and 
Lkewife in determining fome caufes, that had hitherto 
been determinable by the confuls only They were to 
icmark thofe who held more lands than the laws allow* 
ed them; to curb all public immoralities, and abolifb 
t»uifances ; to provide corn and oil in times of fa- 
niine, and to prevent any monopolies that might be 
made by the purchafers of thefe commodities. 1 he 
people having obtained thefe privileges, and all their 
» lamours being appeafed, now marched againft the 
Volfci and Annates, took Corioli, one of their chief 
towns, and foon after overthrew the enemy with great 
daughter. In this battle Martius, after furnamedCo- 
riolanus, particularly diitinguifhed himfclf. 

.The people being thus rendered more turbulent by 
the condefcenfion ofthe fenate, and by a triumph over 
the enemy, had foon after frefh opportunity to fhow 
their aptitude to clamour. During the late feparation, 
"all tillage had been entirely neglecled, and a famine 
was the confequence the enfuing feafon. The fenate 
I all that lay in their power to remedy the diftrefs, 
Op)c pinched with want, and vjWW^xoxVvtvw 
*" vmbj but themfehes, afctihtd \Yk* ^tata 
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of their diftrefs to the avarice of the patricians, who 
having purchafed up all the corn, as was alleged, in- 
tended to indemnify themfelves from the abolition of 
debts, by felling it oat at a great advantage : but this 
"was not all they were charged with The fenate, in 
m order to lefTen the number of citizens in this time of 
famine, had fent many of them to Velitra, a city of the 
Volfeians, that had lately been much depopulated by a 
plague. This excited an univerfa) clamour among the 
people, which the tribunes took care to increafe. This 
they faid was only an artful method of getting rid of 
fuch citizens as were obnoxious to the nobles : it was 
little elfe than banifhing the braved men of the (rate * 
without an offence, and thus by weakening the ftrength 
of the people, to encrcafe their own. Thcfe reports 
being induilrioufly propagated, an afTembly was called, 
in which the confuls and the tribunes, by turns, ha* 
rangued the people A con t eft, managed with fo much 
impttuofity on both fides, eve y moment grew warmer, 
the confuLs infilled, that the tribunes had no right to 
addrefs the afTembly ; the tribunes, on the other hand 
afTerted that their office was facred, and that they 
ought to fuffer no interruption in their duty. In this 
the people unanimoufly concurred, for whatever their 
leaders thought fit to propofe, they were ready to rati- 
fy; a law therefore was made, that no m.m mould 
dare to interrupt the tribunes while they fpoke to the 
people, a law which greatly encreafed their power, as 
now, from taking the afTcmbly's inftructions, they 
were authorifed to direct them. 

The city, after this, enjoyed a iranfrem calm; fome 
of the people retired to their houfes to fupport famine 
with patience and refighation, while others made in- 
curfions upon the enemy, and returned with thefpoil. 
But abundance, foon after, renewed in them that tur- 
bulence, Which the continuance of thl famine had ap- 
peafed but not removed. A large fleet of fhips laden 
with corn from Sicily (a great part of which was a 
prefentfrom Gelon, the king of that country, to the 
Romans, and the reft purchafed by the fenate with the 
public money), raifed their fpirits once more, and en- 
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Tarpeian Rock, as a rebel and a contemner of the fa* 
cred authority of the Roman people, and cordemned 
him, even without demanding the fufTbges of the peo- 
ple. They were going once more to lay hold on his 
Sperfon, but the patricians again refcued him. A con- 
duct fo refolute on one fide, and fo afluming on the 
other, in fome meafure put the populace in fufpence ; 
they were afraid to alTift the tribunes againii thofe 
who had been their generals and captains, and gazed 
upon the conteft with trembling irrefoknion. Their 
backwardnefs, therefore, to lend afliltance, began to 
taife fufpicions in the tribunes, that they had proceed- 
ed with too much violence ; they, in confequence, 
demanded to bring his trial before the afiembly of the 
people, and that his caufe fhould be argued before that 
fctthoiity, from which there lay no appeal. The pa- 
tricians, v/ho, though confeious of the innocence of 
Coriclanus, were yet willing to give peace to the city, 
cocfented, and a day was appointed for making his 
^'| defence. Coriolanns demanded of the tribunes, what 
ir they intended to charge him with ; to which they re- 
! "5 phed, that they intended to accufe him of aiming at 
• f j Wereignty and tyranny, whereupon be c.hearfully 
r j pat himfelf upon trial, confeious of his innocence of 
-r the charge. 

i When the appointed day was come, all pet Tons were 
\ filled with the greateft expectation, and a vaft concourfe 
f from the adjacent country afTembled and filled up the 
Forum. The tribunes, in the mean time, divided the 
people by tribes, feparating them with cords from 
each other, and ordering that they mould give their 
votes feparately, and not by centuries, as fince the time 
of Hoftilius had always been the cuftom. This, as we 
have remarked before, was depriving the patricians of 
all their influence, fince the numbers of the populace 
"were Cure to prevail * r however, the fenate, unwilling to 
make the caufe of Coriplanus their own, ??daft con- 
• Tented to this ftretch of power in the pleberans. But, 
to make a (hew of defending him to the lair, one of 
the confuls mounted the roftrum in his favour, de- 
claring what actions of fervice he had done the (late ; 

hoj 
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how little a few words efcaping in the height of paf- 
fion ought to be attended to ; he fignificd that the 
whole fenate were petitioners in this caufe, and defired 
the tribunes, that they would keep wholly to their 
threatened impeachment, namely, his aiming at the 
fovereign power. To this, Sicinius the tribune replied, 
that he would urge againft the guilty all things, of 
every kind, th t wou>ld tend to prove bim guilty ; that 
the flate had too much to fear from his influence, afcd 
his number of clients, not to ufe every means of bring* 
ing him to juftice That he owed much more to tfr e 
jfafety of theftate, than to any vain complaifance totl** 
fenate ; and that the very attempt io deprefs the pow*s f 
of the people, who had all the rights of humanity *° 
govern themfelves, was a crime. Coriolanus, upo* 1 
this, prefented himfelf before the people, with a de- 
gree of intrepidity that merited better fortune. Hi* 
graceful perfon, his perfuafive eloquence, the cries of 
tbofe whom he had faved from the enemy, inclined the 
auditors to relent ; he began by recounting all the bat* 
ties he had fought, and the various pofts he had fuf- 
tained ; he fhewtd the various crowns which had been 
given him by his generals, as rewards of merit, and 
expofed to view the numberlefs wounds he had received 
in acquiring them$ he related all the breaches he had 
entered, and all the lives he had faved, calling out to 
fuch as were prefent, to bear witnefs to the truth of 
his recital. Thefe, with the mod moving proteftati- 
ons, entreated their fellows to fpare that life by which 
they lived, and if there mud be an offering for public 
refentmem, they themfelves were ready to die for him. 
A defence like this, fuppoi ted with all that boldnefs 
which confeious innocence infpires, moved every hear- 
er to think of pardon ; many cried out, that fo biave 
a man deferved a triumph, not death, and that his very 
trial was a national reproach. The giddy multitude 
were going therefore to abfolve him, when Decius, 
one of the tribunes, a man ot fluent eloquence, rofe up 
to reply. " However, cried he, we may be prevented 
ht fenate from urging thofe fpeeches which were 
Q&g& that auguft body, tending to deilroy 
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" the privileges of the people, yet ftill we are not un- 
" provided ; we decline aggravating what he has faid, 
" wc have facts which we call upon the accufed to 
" clear hinifelf of. We have an ancient law amongft 
" us, that all' plunder taken from the enemy (hall be 
*' appropriated to the ufe of the public, and be given 
" into the treafury untouched by the general. But a 
" law fa equitable in itfelf, and (p inviolably obferved 
" by our anceftors, has been infringed by this man, who 
u (lands accufed before you. In a late incurlion into 
*' the territories of Annum, though his plunder, both 
" in (laves, cattle, and provifions, was very great, yet 
" the public were neither the better nor the richer for 
" it : it was divided ocly among his friends and follow- 
" crs, men whom probably he only intended to enrich, 
11 to be the better able to fecure our ruin. It has 
u ever been the practice of tyrants to begin the work 
14 of ambition, by forming a numerous body of parti- 
sans, who are willing to lofe public regard in private 
"emolument. Here then we ground our charge, let 
'•him, if He can, deny the fact, and let him bring 
11 proofs, not by vainly (hewing his fears, but by con- 
'.' Finciog us of his innocence." This charge was en- 
tirely unexpected. Coriolanus had, in fad, when the 
people refufed to lift, iflued out at the head of his 
clients, and plundered the enemy, who had the in fa- 
ience of making incurfions to the very walls of Rome, 
Thefe fpoils, which were fo juftly earned, he never 
thought of bringing into the treajury, as they were the 
acquisition of a private adventure. Being therefore 
unable to anfwer what was alleged againft him to the 
Satisfaction of the people., and utterly confounded with 
the charge, the tribunes immediately took the votes, 
and Coriolanus was condemned to perpetual exile. 

Never did the populace teftify a fincerer joy even in 
triumphing over a vanquifhed enemy, than they did 
on this occafion, having in a manner totally controied 
the power of the fenate, fince henceforward they al- 
fumed a right of fummoning any of the individuals of 

that 
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that body before them, whom they thought proper to 
accufe '1 he fenate, on the other hand, faw themfelves 
reduced to an ahjicl dependance upon the muItitu'Jr» 
depiived of all fecurity for their perfons, and ail thei* 
former rights of being judge'd by each Other. 1 H\* 
fentence againfl their braved defender llruck the^ 

whole body with forrow, confhrnation and regret. 

Coriolanus alone, in the midfr. of this tumult, ieem ^<* 
an unconcerned fjjtclator. He returned home, fo »" 
lowed by the lamentations of hundreds of the mc>» 
refpeclable fenators and citizens of Rome, in order ^° 
take a lading leave of his wife, his children, and h» ,s 
mother Vetuiia. While they, in the firft tranfport ^ y% 
forrow, hung round him, as loth to part, he, with a 
manly fortitude, tore himlelf from their embraces ; I"* e 
exhorted them to bear their fate with fortitude, but C c 
think of him no more. Thus recommending his litt-I^ 
children to their care, and all to the care of heater* 9 
he left the city, without followers or fortunes, to take 
refuge among the enemies of Rome. 1 hus the Ple- 
beians, who had obtained tribunes merely for their 
own defence, employed thofe very magiftrates to an- 
noy others, and by infenfible degrees, (tript the patri- 
cians of all their former privileges. 

Coriolanus, now obliged to wander, fought lefs for 
a retreat from Rome, than for an opportunity of vep- 
geance. All his fortitude, and the eatly inflitutions of 
his moiher were not able to reprefs the refentment of 
his wrongs, or his defire of punifhing his enemies, even 
though it involved the ruin of his country. Tullas 
Attius, a man of great power among the Volfci, and 
a violent enemy of tht Romans, feemed to him a fit 
inllrument to affift his revenge. Refolving to apply to 
him, he enters Antium, the city where Tullus com- 
manded, by night, and going directly to his houfe, feat- 
ed himfelf near the hearth, by the houlhold gods, a 
place, which among the heathens was held facred.— 
Tullus being informed, that a flranger, with an air of 
dignity far beyond what was common, had taken refuge 
in his houfe, came and demanded his name andbufinefs. 
j^ "My 
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" My name, cried the Roman, is Caius Marcius : my 
>( furoame is Coriolanus, the only reward that remains 
" df ail my fervices. 1 am banifhed Rome for being 
'* a friend to it ; I am, come to take refuge here, where 
'•' 1 have ever been a declared enemy. If you are 
"willing to make ufe of my fervices, you (hall find 
*' me grateful ; if you are willing to revenge the inju- 
44 ries I have done, behold me in your power." Tul- 
lus (truck with his dignity and known courage, in- 
ftamly gave him the hand of friendship, and eipoufed 
liis quarrel. The firft thing therefore to be done, was 
to induce the Volfci to break the league which had 
been made with Rome; and for this purpofe, Tullus 
lent many of bis citizens to Rome, in order to fee fome 
fames at that time celei/ating, but in the mean time 
gave the fenate private information, that the Grangers 
fctd dangerous intentions of burning the city. This 
bad the defired effefl, the fenate iffued an order that all 
/hangers, whoever they were, mould depart from 
Home before fun-fet. This order Tullus reprefented 
to his countrymen as an infraction of the treaty, and 
procured an embaffy to Rome, complaining of the 
breach and re demanding ail the territories belonging 
to the ' Volfcians, of which they had been violently 
poiTefTed, declaring war in cafe of a refufaf. This 
meflage was treated by the fenate with contempt ; 
they bade the ambafladors inform their countrymen, 
that menaces were not the way to prevail with Rome ; 
that they would keep with their fwords thofe pofleffi- 
ons which their valour had won, and mould the 
Volfcians be the firft to take up arms, the Romans 
would be the lair, to lay them down. 

War being thus declared on both (ides, Coriolanus 
and Tullus were made generals of the Volfcians, and 
accordingly invaded the Roman territories, ravaging 
and laying watte all fuch lands as belonged to the ple- 
beians, but letting tbofe of the fenators remain un- 
touched. In the mean time the levies went on but 
(lowly at Rome ; the two confuls, who were re-elected 
by the peopJe, ieemed but little ikilled in war, and 
C.cn feared to encoumcr a general, whom they knew 
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to be their Superiors in the field. The allies alfo fhewed 
their fears, and (lowly brought in their fuccours, fo 
that Coriolanas continued to take their towns one af- 
ter the other. Circscum, a Roman colon)', firft fub- 
mitted to his arms ; he then attacked the Latins, who 
vainly implored affiftance from Rome. The towns oi 
Tolerium, Lavici, Pes, and Bola, were all taken by 
fiorm, their goods plundered, and the inhabitants made 
-prifoners of war ; fuch as yielded were treated mild r 
ly ; fuch as refilled were put to the fword : fortune 
followed him in every expedition, and he was now fo 
famous for his victories, that the Volfci left their 
towns defencelefs, to follow him into the field, being 
aflured, under his conduc\ of fuccefs. The very 
foldiers of his collegne's army came over to him, aid 
would acknowledge no other general. Thus finding 
himfelf unoppofed in the field, and at the head of a 
numerous army, he at length pitched hts camp at the 
Cluilian ditch, wkhin five miles of Rome. Nothing 
was now to be feen in the city that Had lately been fo 
turbulent, but timidity and defpatr. The people, 
who from their walls beheld the enemy ravaging their 
fields, begged peace with tears and fupplication*. They 
now began to entreat the fenate to recall the edict which 
had banifhed jCoriolanus, and acknowledged the in.- 
jufiice of their former procedings. The fenate,. haw- 
ever defpi fed fuch meannefs, refolving ifpoffible, not 
to betray the injufrice of the (late to foreign enemies, 
or to grant thofe favours to a traitor, which, they had 
denied him when but accufed of being fo Yet what 
could their refolutions avail, when they had not the 
power to fupport them ? Coriolanus approached near- 
er every day, and at laft inverted the city, fully re- 
folved to befiege it. It was then that the fierce ipirh 
of the patricians was entirely fubdued, both fenate and 
people unanimoufly agreed to fend deputies to him 
with propofals of a reftoration, in cafe he mould draw 
off his army. Cotiolanus received their propofals at 
, the he*d of his principal officers, and with the llern- 
ttfrof a general that was to give the taw. He, with 
^^kfclDoJl feverity, informed then), that he was now 
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general of the Volfcians, and had only their interefl to 
conGder : that if they hoped for peace, they mud re- 
ftore all the towns which originally belonged to that 
people, and make them free of the city, as the Latins 
xf were; and that he would give them thirty days to 
i| confidcr of it. The intermediate time he employed 
in taking feveraj other towns from the Latins, at the 
end of which he returned, and again encamped his ar- 
my before the walls of Rome. ' 

Another embaffy was now lent forth, conjuring him 
not to exacl from his native city, aught but what be* 
come Romans to grant. Coriolanus however, natu- 
rally inflexible and fevere, (till perfifted in his former 
demands, and granted them but three days, in which 
to finifh their deliberations. A mefTage 10 perempto- 
ry filled the whole town with conformation. Every 
one now ran to take arms, fome ported themfelves 
upon the ramparts, others watched the gates, left they 
fhould be fecretly delivered by partizans which Corio- 
Janus had within ; others fortified their houfes, as if 
the enemy were already matters of the walls. In this 
general con furl on, there was neither difcipline or com* 
mand. The confuls, whofe fears only were their ad* 
filers, had been elecled for very different merits, than 
thofe of (kill in war. 1 he tribunes lately fo fierce* 
were now no more heard of, all (bared the univerfal 
terror, and it feemed as if the boafted courage of 
Rome had gone over with theii general, into the camp 
of the Vollcians- ltu this exigence, all that feemed 
left them was another deputation ftill more folemn 
than either of the former, compofed of the pontiffs, 
the prielis, and the augurs. Thefc cloaihed in their 
habits of ceremony, and with a grave and mournful 
deportment, iffutd from the city, and entered the camp 
of the conqueror; they befought him by all that was 
(acred, by the reipect he owed the gods, and that which 
he might have for thofe, who being fervants of the 
gods, were now at his ieet to give peace to his coun- 
try ; but all in vain, they found him fevere and in- 
flexible as before. He tefhried that refped for them, 
which the lanclity of their chata&tt* (fctvYUtdtd* W. 
r *»' them away without relaxing ui vuv \&\&%tessnx&\ 
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When the people faw them return ineffectually, they 
began to give up the commonwealth as loft. Their 
temples were filled with old men, with, women and 
children, who profirate at their altars put up their ar- 
dent prayers, for the prefervation of their country. No- 
thing was to be heard but anguifh and lamentation, no- 
thing to be feen but fcenes of affright and diftrefs. At 
length it was fuggefted to them, that what could not 
be effected by the interceffion of the fenate, or the 
adjurations of the priefts, might be brought about by 
the tears of his wife, or the commands of his mother? 
This deputation feemed to be relimed by all, and evctt 
the fenate itfelf -gave it' the fanclion of theif authority. 
Veturia, the mother of Conolanus, at fir ft made fome 
heiitation to undertake fo pious a work, knowing the 
inflexible temper pf her fon, and fearing only to (heir 
his difobedience in a new point of light, by reje&iflfl 
the commands of a parent : however (he undertook 
the embaffy, and fet forward from the city, accompa- 
nied by many of the principal matrons of Rome, will 
Volumnia his wife, and his two children* CoriolanuSj 
who at a diftance difcovered this mournful train pf fe- 
males, was refolved to give them a denial, and callcc 
his officers round him to be witneffes of his refolution 
but when told, that his mother and bis wife were a> 
mong the number, he inftantly came down from his tri. 
bunal, to meet and embace them. At flrft the women; 
tears and embraces took away the power of words, anc 
the rough foldier himfelf, hard as he was, could not re< 
frain from (baring in their diftrefs. " My fon, cn'ec 
'* ihe, how am I to confiderthis meeting, do 1 embrace 
%i my fon or my enemy, am I your mother or your cap. 
" tive ? how have I lived to fee this day, to fee mj 
" fen a baniihed man, and, ftijl more diftrefsful, th( 
" enemy of his country ? How has he been able t< 
€t turn his arms againft the place that gave him life 
*' how direct his rage againft thofe walls which protec" 
" his wife, his children and his gods ? But it is to mi 
44 only that my country owes her oppreflbr ; had I ne 
•* vtr been a mother, Rome hud itiil been free ; th< 

" wretchet 
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w wretched confcidufnefs of this will afflict me as long 
u as life fliall lad, and that cannot lad me long. But 
u though I am prepared for death, yet, at lead, let 
"thcfe wretched hifFerers claim fome part of your 
"compaffion, and think what will be their fate, when 
"to ban i dim en t they mud add captivity.** Coriolanus, 
daring this fpeech, was much agitated by contending 
paflion ; his mother, who faw him moved, dill fecond- 
ed her words by the mod perfuafive eloquence, her 
tears: his wife and children hung round him, entreat- 
ing for protection and pity, while the fair train, her 
companions, added their lamentations, and deplored 
their own and their country's dutrefs. Coriolanus for 
a moment was filent, feeling the drong conflict between 
honour and inclination ; at length, as if rouzed from 
his dream, he flew to take up his mother, who had 
fallen at his feet, crying out, " O my mother, thou 
w had faved Rome, but lod thy (on." He accordingly 
gave orders to draw off the army, pretending to the 
officers, that the city was too (trong to be taken.— 
Tullus, who had long envied his glory, was not remifs 
in aggravating the lenity of his conduct to his coun- 
trymen. Upon their return, Coriolanus was (lain in 
an infurreclion of the people, and afterwards honour- 
ably buried, with late and ineffectual repentance. 

Great and many were the public rejoicings at Rome 
upon the retreat of the Volfcian army. The fenate 
decreed to grant the women what honours they mould 
demand, but they only afked to have a temple dedi- 
cated to Female fortune, built in the place where 
they had delivered their country, which wis accord- 
ingly erected at the public charge. In the mean time 
that courage which had been for a time overpowered 
began again to fhew itfelf in the field. Coriolanus 
being no more*, they ventured to face their Volfcian 
enemies, who indcea contributed by their own conten- 
tions, together with that of their allies, to render any 
foreign force in a manner unnecefTary to their over- 
throw. A fignal victory was obtained over them, and 
the Hernici, the year enfuing. Among others, Tullus 
tkeir general was flain. 
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Spurius Caffius ViTccliinus hadthe principal honour 
in obtaining this victory. He was a man naturally 
vain, and filled with oflentation : ambitious to an ex- 
treme, and as ready to over-rate his own fervices, as 
to undervalue thofe of another. He had been three , 
tims conful, and had been decreed two triumphs by 
the fen ate ; thefe advantages, added to fome popula- 
rity, raifed his pride to afpire at being king of Rome 
In order to prepare for this, being imp© were d by the 
fenate to give the conquered nations what conditions 
of peace he fhould think proper, h£ refolved to attach 
them to his interefts by the mod flattering conceffion?. 
He therefore gave them back a third of what he had 
conquered ; he granted them the title of citizens of 
Rome, and treated the vanquifhed, in all rejfpecls, as 
he would have done a victorious army. To make 
friends in every part of the ftate, he gave the Latins 
one moiety of the conquered Jands remaining, and re- 
ferved the other part for the poor citizens of Rome. 
Not content with this, he was refolved to increafe his 
popularity by diftributing among the poor fome lands 
which had long been in the pofTeflion of the rich, and 
which he affetted to be the property of the public*. 
Accordingly, on the day fucceeding that of his triumph, 
giving an account according to cuftom, of what he 
had done, he expatiated upon h.s extraordinary care 
and wife management of the commonwealth; on his 
having encreafed the fubjecls and citizens of Rome, 
and on his own peculiar endowments for guiding the 
flate ; he went on to obferve, that however exten* 
five the conqueft of Rome might be, it fignified but 
little, if the rich only enjoyed the advantages of them ; 
if while the fenate and patricians lived in affluence, 
the veteran foldier pined in want and obfeurity. He 
therefore was of opinion, that an exa& eftimate fhould 
be made of all the lands taken from the enemy, which 
were now in the pofTeflion of the rich, and that they 
fhould be equally divided among the. lower citizens. 
This was the original of the famous Agrarian law, 
which afterwards caufed fuch diflurbances among the 

pie. Nothing could exceed die indignation of the 

fenate 
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mtt upon hearing it propofed ; as rhey had before 
eenalmoft ftripped of their public rights, they faw this 
ttacked them in their private poflemons : all if.at for- 
ane which iheir anceftors or themfelves had acquired 
y valour or induftry, was now deftmed to be plunder- 
dfrom them, to be diftributed among the indolent, the 
ttravagant and the bafe One deliberation fucceeded 
poo another to concert meafures how to fruftrate the 
feds of this law, and the ambition of Caffius. The 
rople were not lefs mutinous on their part ; the tri- 
joes, and thofe whofe fortunes were above the loweft 
nk, were unwilling to be reduced to a level with the 
eaneft of tho/e they pretended to direct, the clients 
'ibe rich were attached to the interests of their 
trots ; but notwithftanding this, the majority of the 
altitude, with Caffius at their head, fhenuoufly cla- 
)ured for the Agrarian law, and threatened deftruc- 
o to the empire, in cafe of refufal. Even feveral of 
? Hernici and Volfci were called in on this occafion 
increafe the tumult, or to bring off the propofer in 
e of failure. At laft, the fenate perceived the ne- 
Ety of complying, and therefore gave the populace 
Tomife that the land fhould be divided among them 
:ording to their defire ; but that the allies and aflb- 
tes, who had no part in acquiring the lands, fhould 
re no (hare in the divifioru This promife at prefent '' 
>eafed the people, and gave the fenate an opportu- 
y of concerting meafures for punifhing the original 
ipofer. Accordingly, fbme time after, the queftors, 

their order, appointed a day for Caffius to anfwer 
the charge of his defigning to become king, before 
! affembly of the people. A blow fo unexpected 
rmed this demagogue with the mod juft apprehen* 
ns, particularly, as he had the tribunes as well as the 
ricians againft him. He appeared before the afTem- 
, habited in a manner becoming his fituation, and 
empted to intereft the people in his favour. He al- 
ed tnat he was profecuted in this manner by the 
ricians, for his zeal in their caufe ; that he was 
fir only furviving friend, and that their interest 
re combined with hrs. But he found htmfelf defart* 

by all. The fenate had jud rafoa to V^lMtJ 
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him; the tribunes, envying him his (hare of populari- 
ty* neglected to efpoufe his caufe, and the multitude, 
pleafed with the patricians for their late compliant* 
with their demands, gave him up to their fury, who 
was the promoter of them. Being therefore found 
guilty of a number of crimes, all tending towards al- v 
terjng the constitution, notwithftanding his many real 
Tervicet, and the interceffion of his friends and clients 
in mourning, be whs thrown headlong from the Tar- 
peian rock, by thofe very people, whofe interefts he 
had endeavoured to extend. It was too late that they «. 
perceived their error, and began to regret their cham- 
pion with a degree of for row, that but argued their 
ingratitude. 

Soon after the death of Cafluis, the people 
IX C. became again urgent for the execution o? the 
^74* Agrarian law, but the fenate, by a fubteffhge 
unworthy their wifdom, caufed the confuls to 
prepare for an expedition agaioft the JEaui. The peo- 
ple however at firft refuted to enlift, till the confuls, 
hitting upon a new expedient, ordered ail the country 
houfes or the recufants to be levelled with the ground. 
This had the defired effect, numbers came to offer 
themfelves, to fave their pofTeffions from deftru&ion, 
and were led again ft the enemy, with the ufual good 
fortune of Rome. Thus, while the contefts conti- 
nued in the city, the Roman arms made continual pro- 
grefs in Italy ; for that fpirit of liberty which animated 
both parties, only contributed to inflame their courage. 
Thefe dilatory arts continued for near five years on 
the part of the fenate, and as obftinate a fpirit of cla- 
mour on that of the people : the one having their pri- 
vate interefts as well as thofe of the public to engager 
them ; the other having a promifc given, and a coo- 
fcioufnefs of their own fuperior power, to encreafc 
rheir obftinacy. In the mid ft of thefe troubles, the 
Romans received a fingle defeat, under the conduct of 
Virginius, one of their confuls, from the Httrurian ar- 
ray, and though Fabius came very opportunely to his 
relief, jet upon his retreat, the enemy jviade incurfions 
ft tplhe walls of Rome. This ierved ro encreafe 
' ' the 
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the difcon tents and the animofi ties of the citizens, the 
fenators (till withholding their promife, and the people 
refuting to enlift. In fuch an extremity, the family of 
the Fabii, to the number of tour thoofand men, offer- 
ed to defend the frontiers of the Roman territories. 
They built a caftle near the borders of the enemy, and 
Baking frequent incurGons, greatly enriched them- 
felves by the fpoil. It will not comport with the bre- 
vity of this work, to relate ail the noinute tr an factions, 
and battles without confequence, which attended 
thefe wars between Rome and thefe little dates round 
her. 4t will fuffice to fay, that they all ended with 
the fame good fortune, namely, the enemies begging 
peace, and the extenfion of the territories of Rome. 
The Fabii, however, were lefs fucceftful, being all 
cut off to a man by an ambufcade, which was laid 
for them by the people of Veii. Of this noble fami- 
ly, one only furvived, whofe pofterity become after- 
wards equally ferviceable to the ftate. 

But not the territories alone of Rome were encreaf- 
ed, during thefe tiroes of war and civil commotion, her 
citizens aifo became more numerous. In the 
enumeration of this year, they were found U. C. 
to amount to one hundred and eleven thoufand 277. 
men, fit to bear arms, with treble that number 
of women, ehildrtn and (laves This encreafe of peo- 
ple, without commerce, only tended to advance the 
disturbances of the city. Every year produced fome 
new tumult between the contending orders of the (late. 
The people, now become the electors of the raagiftrates, 
had not (kill or integrity to fix upon capable men, aid 
fearce did any conful lay down his office, but the multi- 
tude were foremoft to accufe his remiflhefs or incapaci- 
ty It was in this manner that they accufed Meneniu? , 
their conful, for fuffering the family of the Fabii to be 
cot off; he was indeed an unfkilful general, bur he was 
at the fame time innocent of the charge laid apainfl 
him. Tbts,' however, did not avail, he was fined about 
twenty crowns,a (urn which, though moderatcin modern 
estimation, he was unable to pay ; he therefore, IC 
terraaPfl.of the iojtiiiwe and uvgmiuvle of V\\\ 
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citizens, fluit himfelf up ia hit own houfe, and ftarv- a 
ed himfelf to death. 

The year following, the two confuli of the former 
year, ManKut and Fabius, were in the fame manner 
cited by the tribunes to appear before the people. The 
Agrarian law wag the objeft invariably purfued, and 
they were acenfed of having made unjuftifiable delays 
in patting it off. The fame perfeverancc on one fide, 
and obftinacy on the other, again fet the city in a fer- 
ment, and threatened deftruetion to one of the parties, 
when Genutius the tribune, who had revived the law, 
was found dead in his bed, though without any marks 
of violence. A crrcumfiance like this, which mould 
have awakened the fufpicions of the people, only ferved 
to alarm their fuperftitions ; they began to think the 
gods were again ft their caufe, and (hewed fymptoms 
of returning to their former obedience. The confab, 
in order to avail therofelves of this lucky occasion, be* 
gan to make frtfh levies, for it was now become the 
fettled policy of the times, to draw off the peccant 
humours of the people by leading them to war; where*' 
fore, mounting their tribunals, and being attended by 
their lienors, they continued to enrol the citizens with 
fuccefs, till coming to one Volero, a centurion, who 
refufed to be enlifted as a private centtnel, they order* 
ed him to be (tripped and fcourged. This injudicious 
feverity not only rekindled the people's refentment, 
bat afterwards produced a' new caufe of contention 
concerning the power of the confuls, and the privi- 
leges of the people* The prifoner was refcued by 
the multitude, the magi ft rates driven off, and, (till 
to complete their mortification, foon after, Volero 
was made one of the tribunes of the people. 

The election of this demagogue feemed very injuri- 
ous to the patrician party: he was not only refolved 
upon carrying the Agrarian law, but alfo on enalt* 
tf ing another, in which the people (hould give their 
votes by tribes, and not by their curiae or their centu- 
ries. This was another mortal blow to the patrician 
power; for, as when the people voted by centuries, 
^js^Ub^tKricians were entire mafters of the conteft, and 
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when by curiae, io which only the inhabitant* of the 
city voted, they alfo from their number of clients, 
had the majority of voices ; fo now, when by this law 
all freemen of Rome, from whatever part of its terri- 
tories they came, mould be admitted to give afingle 
vote, equal to that of the fir ft fen a tor, alj influence 
was entirely loft, and the patricians had nothing to 
do but to remain paifive. It was therefore at firfl 
(troftgly oppofed by the fenate, and as warmly urged 
by the people. In this conteft, Appius Clau- 
dius, theconful, fon to the former Appius, U. C. 
by a fort of hereditary hatred to the people, 28a. . 
wart amongft the foreraoft. In one of their 
public aflTemblies he oppofed their designs Co warmly,, 
and fo juftly cxpofed the turbulent tempers of the tri- 
bunes, that they ordered him to depan the aiTenibly, 
and upon his refufal, to be fent to prifon. 

A ftretch of power fo great aftonilhed all the fena- 
tors who were prefent ; they offered to take arms in 
his defence, and as the people had in the former cafe 
beaten off the lienors, fo they were in this driven off* 
by the patricians. This feemed the fignal for a new- 
tumult; (tones, torches, and every weapon that fuiy 
could furnifh, in a place where the citizens never car- 
ried arms, were employed ag aloft each other. But 
Qnintius the other conful, of a mild a«:d peaceable . 
empofttion, throwing himfelf into the midft of the com* ' 
batants, entreating and befeeching fbme, and menacing 
others, for that night afluaged their mutual animoftty.. . 
Their tumults, however, were renewed the day fol- 
lowing, with more than former fury : Appius, with all . 
his native fierceness charging at the head of his clients, 
and other young patricians. But Leclorius the tri- 
bune, with an immenfe multitude of the lower pan of 
the people, took pofltffion of the Capitol, where they . 
fortified themfeWes, feemingly determined to hold it out 
again ft the oppofers. 1 heir cooduc? now feemed ftill 
more refolute than in the former defection of the ar$ty , 
to mount Avenrine ; for, as in that, tLie infurgefi;.*} . 
were at a diftance from Rome, in this, they were ifl< ; 
the very -heart of the city. The appealing of thi? Aift: !^ 
E % ■ tn&V* 
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molt was refervcd for Quintios alfo, who obtained, 
by bis gentle recnon (trances , to have the law referred 
to the fenare, which, after many debates, which form, 
rather than uncertainty might have dictated, refolved, 
that the tribunes and the people were to be gratified, 
and that the law wjas to be enacted without delay. It 
was pa/Ted by the eon fen t of all the orders, and the 
officers of the people were elected from henceforth by 
the tribes. Thus the people by degrees left the patri- 
cians nothing but the raadow of power, of even which 
the multitude, now taught the art of uniting, were 
refolded to deprive them. 

In the mean time, Appius, as from -the former pan 
of his conduct we may well fuppofe, was far from 
being difpofed to concur in this new conceffioo 
of power : he bore the people a contempt, that rar 
ther feemed the effect of habit than of reafon, and in- 
veighed againft the fenate's pufillanimity. Nor were 
the people ignorant of this, but defired an occafion of 
(hewing their refentmtnt, for whfch an opportunity 
foon offered, upon his being appointed general againft 
the Volfcians. Thefe, as uiual, had made inroads 
upon the unguarded frontiers of Rome, and Appius 
being -now the commander of the army, the natural 
feverity of bis temper bad a field to difplay itfelf io. 
The Roman difcipline, which at the mildeft was ex- 
tremely rigorous, he by his ftrictnefs rendered almoft 
infapportrfble. The foldiers but flowly obeye ' a ge- 
neral fhey hated, and he, in return, encreafed his 
rigours upon the flownefs of their obedience. They 
now therefore confidered his feverity rather as a mali- 
cious vengeance, than an wholefomechaftifemem, and 
only awaited the enemy to retaliate* not upon his 
perfon, but his glory. Accordingly the enemy ap- 
peared and the Romans fled. He led them into the 
camp in order to harangue them, and they uuiverfally 
refufed to give him audience. He then endeavoured 
to draw them off from the enemy, but the whole body 
Bed, in ft cad of making a regular retreat. At length 
he found means of fecuting i\wi v*** rf hi* forces 
which yet remained, by eDCMup&itamuki^m^fi. 
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fafety, where ma* /hailing them in their ranks, and re- 
viling them for their cowardice, he gave pofterity a 
great example of the ftferity of Roman difciplinc, 
and the greatnefs of military obedience. He tirft or- 
dered all the centurions who had fled or quitted their 
ranks, to be fcoarged and then beheaded ; and then 
a Iking his foidiers where wtre their arms, he chofe 
out every tenth man, by lot, and him he executed in 
the prefence of his trembling companions Soldiers, 
with fo much ardour for liberty in time of peace, and 
foch profound fubmtffion to their generals in war, were 
fitted to make the conqueft of the world. Appius, 
however, did not long continue uomolefted in bis fe« 
verity, for foroe time after, the tribunes trained on the 
Agrarian law with vigour, and he perilling in his op* 
portion, thejr appointed him a day to anfwer to an ac- 
cufation again (I htm, of being the declared enemy .of 
public liberty. Appius obeyed, but appeared before 
the people, not in the ufual manner, in a fupplicating 
dreis or port u re, but fpoke for himfelf with a con6- 
dence, that a previous, fettled, refolution to die, had 
mfpired. The tribunes finding that bis innocence 
was too apparent to be impeached, put off his trial to 
another day, which he prevented by fuicide, a prac- 
tice that was now becoming common in Rome, 

1 he death of Appius, and fome wars, or rather in- 
carfions made by the Romans into the territories of 
the Volfct, fufpended, for a time, the people's ear- 
neftnefs after the Agrarian law, but foon af 
ter the tribunes began new commotions, and U. C. 
had the boldnefs to aflert, that the people zgz f 
ought not only to have a (hare in the lands, 
but alfo in the government of the commonwealth, and 
that a code of written laws (liould be compiled, to 
mark out the bounds of their duty. The oppofition 
to this was not lefs violent on the one fide of the patrici- 
ans, who drove the clamorous multitude from the Fo- 
rum, headed by Caefo, the fon of that Quint ins ; Cin« 
cinnatus, whom we (hall hereafter find fo' famous for 
bis courage md his frugality. VV\e u\WtM& t$nW^ 
te m*kc an cjumple of this you^^^xucx^^Aa^w. 
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the future outrages of others, and therefore appointed 
huu a day to anfwer for his life, before the people* 
He being the fun of a man entirely refpefted by both 
panics was treated with ftuch lenity, that he was ad- 
mitted to bail, but flying to Etruria* bis father w« 
obliged to fell almoft his whole eftate to reimbarfe the 
futeties, and then retreating to a fmall farm and a litth 
cottage beyond theTyber, lived a contented bfe 9 titt 
nig his IV w acres with his own hands, and reapbf 
ilir produce of his induftry. The tribunes, however 
wcic not fatisried with the expulfion of Cstfo, they ftil 
wominucd to clamour for the Agrarian law, and cvei 
i .life J a report, that the fenators had formed a plo 
jg.iinfi their lives. This contrivance was principal) 
intended to fright the fenate into a compliance { bat r 
had only tl't mote abrious effeel of encreafing the tu- 
mults of the people, and aggravating their animofiry 
In this (late of commotion and universal diferdfcf 
Rome was upon the point of falling into the power a 
a fote'gn enemy. Herdonius, a Sabine, a man q 
great intrepidity and ambition, formed the defign o 
fuzing and plundering the city, while it was employ- 
ed in intetrine diliiadtions. For this purpofe, having 
j;oi together an army of about four thoufaod men 
cumpofed of his clients and fugitive (Lvts, he fen 
ihw-.a do*n the livtr Tybcr on floats by night, fo tha 
thj jxojle were aftonifhed the next morning, to be 
hJd a foreign enemy in pofltffion of the Capitol, th< 
ci?i»Jd of Rome. Herdonius, on his part, did al 
that was in his power to perfuade the lower citizen: 
und flaves to join his party ; to the one he prorniftt 
fiecdom, to the other an ample participation of bene- 
ti's and fpoil. The tribunes, in this exigence, wen 
f.ir from exciting the people to arms ; they on the 
contrary, ufed all their eloquence to perfuade their 
from fighting, until the patricians mould engage b) 
oath, to create ten men, with a power of making laws, 
and to fufrer the people to have an equal (hare in al. 
the benefits that mould accrue. Thefe conditions, 
\ very fevere, the neceffity of the tirnea | 
Yuit to promife, and Valerius, who was < 
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them, potting himfelf at the head of fuch as offered, 
marched towards the Capitol, crying out as he parTed, 
11 Whoever wifiies to fave his country, let him come 
11 and follow me." A large body of the people fol- 
lowed him to the attack, and the I apitol was at length 
retaken by florin, but the conful was taken in the a(- 
iault* Herdoniusflew himfelf, the Haves died by the 
executioner, . and the reft were made prifoners of war. 
But although the city was thus delivered from a fo- 
reign invafion, it was by no means fct free from its in- 
teliine divifioos. The tribunes now prefled the furviv- 
iog conful for the performance of his promife ; but 
it feems the- Agrarian law was a grant the fenate could 
tot think of giving up to the people. The conful, 
therefore, made many delays and excofes, till at length 
being driven to jjif e a pofitive anfwer, he told them, 
tbst as the promife was made by the two coniuls, he 
could do aothing alone. Ad affembly was therefore 
sow appointed for c hoofing another conful, and the 
fenate, in order to give the people no hopes of obtain - 
log their wifhes, fixed upon Qui mi us Cinciniatus, 
wbofe fon had io lately been obnoxious to them. Cin- 
cinnatos had, as has been already related, for fome 
time given up all views of ambition, and retired to 
his little farm, where the deputies of the fenate found 
him holding the plough, and drefTed in the mean attire 
of a labouring huibandman. He appeared but little 
elevated with the addrefles of ceremony, and the 
pompous habits they brought him, and upon declar- 
ing to him the fenate s plealure, he te (lifted rather a 
concern that his aid mould be wanted ; he naturally 
preferred the charms of a country retirement, to the 
fatiguing fplendors of office, and only faid to his wife, 
as they were leading him away, " 1 fear, my Attiiia, 
44 that for this year, our little fields mud remain un- 
*• fown." 'J hus taking a tender leave, he depaited 
for the city, where both parties were ftrongly enflam- 
ed againft each other. This new conful, however, 
was refolved to fide with neither, but by a Ariel at- 
tention to the interefts of his country, intttad of gain* 
iflj^fcpnfidence. of faction, to feize the eileem of all. 
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! r«r.s, by threats, and well rimed fubmi fit on, he pre- 
*. *iied upon the tribunes to pot off their law tor a tint, 
r.ud carried himfelf (o as to be a terror to the multi- 
rude, whenever they refofed to enlift, and the great- 
t»l encoorager whenever their fubmiliion deforced it. 
His policy cor. fi tied in holding the citizens who had V 
regained the Capitol, as (Ml engaged to follow hifrtt 
by their oath, and threatening to lead them into! 
winter encampment, to which they were totally unac- 
cu domed, in cafe they difbbeyed, by which he fa fir 
intimidated the tribunes, that they gave up theiHaW, 
upon condition of his foregoing the threatened CD* 
• ampment : upon the whole, he went through hit of- 
fice w"h i'uch ikill, moderation, humanity, and juftict, 
that die people feemed to forget that they wanted new 
laws, and the fenate feemed to wifti his continuance in 
the confu Ihip. Thus having re ft o red that tranquillity 
to the people, which he fo much loved himfelf, be 
Again gave up the fplendours of ambition, to enjoy it 
with a greater relifh in his little farm. 

Cincinnatus was not long retired from bis office, 
when a fie(h exigence of the (late once more required 
his a/Eltance, the -5£qui and the Vollci, who, though 
ftill wonitd, fuil w»eie for renewng the war, made 

new ifi'tuos into the teriMoncs of Home. 

U. C Minutius, one of the coniuis who fucceeded 

295. Cincinnatus, w«s ftnt to oppoie them, but 

being naturally timid, and rather more afraid 
of being conquered, thyn dehrous of viclory, his army 
was diivcn into a dttile between two mountains, from 
which, except through the enemy, there was np 
tjiiL.s '1 hisi however, the Al<\ui had the precaution 
to nrufy, fo that the Roman army was io hemmed in 
uu cveiy iiJe, that nothing temaintd but fubmiffiort to 
the enemy, famine, or immediate death. Some knights, 
who found means of getting away privately ih.ough 
die enemy's camp, were the fir It that brought the ac- 
count of tin* diUfter to Rome. Nothing could exceed 
the .coniltrnation of all ranks of people, when inform- 
al of it j i)it Itu-te, jil iirit, thought of the other 
. . coiiful* 
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T conful, but not having fuflicient experience of his abi- 
lities, they unaoimoufly turned their eyes upon Cin- 
cinnatus, and refolved to make him dictator. Cincin- 
nati}*, the only perfon on whom Rome could now place 
. her whole dependence, was found, as before, by the 
rueflengers of the fenate, labouring in his little field 
With cheerful indufby. He was at fir it aftonifhed by 
theeniigns of unbounded power, with which the depu- 
ties came to invert him, but itill more at the approach 
of the principal of the fenate, who came out to meet 
him upon his approach. A dignity fo un looked for, 
however, had no effect upon the fimplicityor the inte- 
grity of his manners: and being now poiTeiTed of abfo- 
kite power, and called upon to nominate his matter of 
the horfc, he chofe a poor man named Tarquitius, one 
who, like himfeif, defpifed riches when they led to dis- 
honour. Tarquitius was born of a patrician family, 
bur though of confummate bravery, never being able 
to raife money to purclufe an horfe, he had hitherto 
fought only as a Coot ibldier, willing to ferve his conn* 
try, though in the humbleft htuation. Thus the faving 
a gieat nation was devolved upon an hufbandmari 
taken fiom the plough, and an obfeure centinei found 
among the dregs of the army. Upon entering the ci- 
ty, the dictator pot on a ferene look and entreated all 
thofe who were able to bear arms, to repair before fun- 
fet to the Campus Martius (the place where the levies 
were made) with neceffary arms, and provisions for 
five days. He put himfeif at the head, of the£e,vand 
marching all night with great expedition, he arrived 
before day within fight of the enemy. Upon his ap- 
ptoach, he ordered his foJdiersto raile a loui'ftiout, to 
apprize the conful's army of *he relief that was at 
hand. The /£qui were not a little amazed, when they 
faw themfelves between* two enemies, but itill more 
when they perceived Cincinnatus making the iirongeit 
entrenchments beyond them, to prevent their efcape, 
and enclofing them as they had enclofed the conful. -I o 
prevent this, a furious combat enfued, but the ifLqui 
being attacked on both fides and unable to refill or fly, 
begged a ceflation of arms. They ofiered the dictator 
E S ^ 
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his own terms ; he gave them their life*, but obliged 
them, in token of fcrvitade, to pafs under the yoke, 
which was two fpears fet upright, and another acroiiu 
in the form of a door, heoeath which the vanquifhed 
wei e to march. Their captains and generals he made 
prisoners of war, being refer veil to adorn bis triumph. 
As for the plunder or the enemies camp, that he gare 
entirely up to his own foldiers, without referring any 
part to himfclf, or permitting thofe of the delivered 
army to have a mare. Thus having refeved a Roman 
army from inevitable definition, having defeated a 
powerful enemy, having taken and fortified their city, 
and {till more, having refufed any part of thefpoil, he 
refigned his diclatcrfhip, after having enjoyed it but 
fourteen days. The fenate would have eni iched him, 
but he declined their proffers, choofmg to retire once 
more to his farm and his cottage, content with tern- 
; -trance and fame. 

The year following, the JEqui, refolfing to 
U. C. retrieve their loft reputation, again marched 
296. into the field, and retook their city, wherefore 
when levies were to be made in Rome to op- 
pofe their progrefs, the tribunes refufed to let the peo- 
ple be enrolled. The nectffity of the times however 
was fuch, that an army was to be rai fed, and the fe- 
nators finding the reluctance of the multitude, offered 
to go themfelves with their clients and dependants/ 
So many old and reverend men, who had long been 
confidered as the fathers of the flate, marching feebly 
out to meet an enemy, whom the young and the vigor- 
ous refufed to encoqnler, moved the multitude to l'uch 
a degree, that in fpite of their demagogues, they offer- 
ed to go, only demanding a& w a recompense, to have 
the number cf their tribunes encrcafed from five to 
ten. This forrte of the fenate confidered as an expe- 
dient to multiply the number of their tnemies ; but 
Cincinnati)*, who judged more maturely upon the 
fubjeel, aflured them, it would be the moft infallible 
means of debilitating that power which had fo long 
controlled them. That in cafe ten were elected, in 
Jsjbptt^to there were the moft juft expectations to. 
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bring over a pan, and that a fingle tribune could re* 
verfe the refolutioos of all the ictt : accordingly, the 
fenate readily came into hit opinion, and pretending 
to make their compliance a favour, informed the tri- 
bunes that they had, after much deliberation, thought 
proper to grant their requefi. 

This grant feemed for a while to fat'sfy the people, 
bat in lets than a year, the new tribunes, the firtt time, 
united all together, made flill farther encroachments, 
and ventured even by their own authority, to order an 
aflembliog of the fenae. They required alio, that 
mount Aventine, which was a mile and a half in 
cempafs, and as yet untenanted, might be granted to 
the people to build on. With this, though not till 
after the moil violent contefts, the fenate agreed, in 
hopes that it might be a means of fuppr effing the fc- 
ditioos which thty dreaded from refuting the Agrarian 
aw. Neverthelcfs, in this they were difap- 
>ointcd. for foon after their tribunes renewed U. C. 
heir former complaints and infolence, and 298. 
he con teil j were carried on with fuch little 
til rain t, that blows and not arguments generally ter- 
minated every deliberation. To fuch a pitch of au- 
Lcioufhefs were they arrived, that thofe demagogues 
et a day, even for the coofuls thtmfelves, to aniwer 
•efore the people. They thought proper however, 
ipon maturer confederation, to let drop this infolent 
rofecution, but, at the fame time, refolved not todif- 
ontinut their unremitting endeavours for the Agra- 
tan law: A day accordingly was fixed* in which this 
ia port ant fubjedt was tobedifcufTed, and numbers of 
II raiiks. were prefent, ciiher to give their votes or 
beir opinions. 1 he tribunes fpoke largely on the juf- 
ce of fuch a law; feveral of the people related what 
:rricet they had done, and what trifling rewards they 
ad obtained: , the audience were prepofltiTed in fa* 
our of the law, but it ill more, wher> Siccius Denta- 
ls, a plebeian, advanced in years, but of an admira- 
le per Ion and military deportment, carire-forward to 
numerate his hardships and h'<s merits 1 his old 10!- 
icr made 00 fcruple of extolling the various achieve- 

TftfctwW 
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*p*t:s of r s y:-4.t-i- be: indeed his merits deferred nif 
'•■'icnTirun. n: hid fcrrti ns countiy in ihc wwr 
I •.!»-:» ^i*i : he : *i hett an o^ircr rhmy, tirit a ceir 
; ( in.^. tJ.tr. a i= :U;i*e . fcc n«.j r..i:giit one hiHidred 
ana i*cd y j*ii-es, 12 which, :*y tr*e k*rce of hi< tingle 
«m he n«: i«kci a £,j tiu-e of lives : be had gained 
r. ■j^tc"' c v.c, in-te rr u r«j, and ei^ht golden crowns* 
'».?* :ts tjh-v irrce chars, fixi) bracelets, eighteen 
^ :t i^«t e » *•" '■ twrmy :hier h.»ric tr<; >mgs> whereof 
-.-. vc=c f«.i kljii.j; vs *D--'y jn iir.jfe combat: more- 
-»-.T nr D.i rt cr.tt ti fuliv f.Tt * our.ds, nil be lore and 

r'f.* u-r<i.d 9 (i-.riivu iiy. iwene 00 the day iheci- 
n-iol *«* rt.o-.cr:d iuii ihe toe-iiy. Tftefe were bis 
ji,-r..>iis. yrt ru «.iii.!i.>a fl^ «.i th-'s, tie had ne«r 
rtccivcd r.fi. 'h^retpf in Me iar.tis which wti-e wonfrotu 
Le cuc-'i/, hut *-t>:t.hor<i ti« k ;r«* on 4 hfe of poveitf 
• !i<S c<.iV-r.iu f vhiit cK.hcn were poticU of iboit vtry 
.i.«icii'« uiuc.i his «aioat hn\ won, without any me* 
j ' 10 delete iht.ii, or e tr bating contributed fo the 
nncjunif. A calc of (o much ha-d:hip had a flroog 
i iTw-cl upon the multitude : they ovnanimoufty demand- 
ed, thai tht Lw might Dc paficd, and that fuch merit 
fr.ou'd r.ot be ur.re warded. It was in Tain that Tome 
of <he fenators rote up to (peak again [t it, iheu voices 
v/*re crowned by the cries of the people. When 
1 tr^fon there foie could no longer be heard, paflion, as 
cfbai, lu receded, and the young patiicians, running 
funouiiy into the throng, broke the ba I totting ur*s, 
and d.jpciied the multitude that ofte.cd to oppofe 
tbtm. For this th«-y wcie fume time aftei fined by 
the tribunes, but their rtfolotton, nevcrihclefs, for 
the prefent pnr off the Agrarian taw. 

It generally happened in Rome, that internal com- 
motions were quieted by foreign invafion*, and the ap- 
proach of the i£qui witbio (ixieen miles of the city, 
.in fome meafqre reftored peace to the republic k. la 
tbis war Siccius Deoutus 9 the veteran who had haraa- 
Med the people, gained greater honours than the coo- 
?ul wbooiuioed the ficlory: for being ordered upon a 
e, to attack the enemy in a quarter where 
fjfljrftrc inacceflible, he at fint remonlirat* 
1 giid defperatioQ of xhc «.v\tm^« bui be- 
to 
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in R reproached by the conful with cowardice, he led 
on his body of eight hundred veterans to the place, 
relolved to give, by his d^ath, a pattern or obedience, 
as he lnd in his lite an example of refolution. For- 
tu-ie, however, was kinder to him than his expectati- 
ons, for perceiving a pafTage in the enemy's camp, 
l'h'ch had not been pointed out by the conful, he led 
bis veterans onward, and while the whole army amuled 
the enemies on one tide, he attacked their camp on the 
o-hcr, 10 that the Romans obuiiud a complete viclo- 
rv; Dentatus hr.wcvtr being confcicus that he was 
Itnr on ihi« dangerous lei vice, only to procure him 
death or inr.tmy, had iniertfl enough, upon his return, 
tu pi event the conJui's having a tiiumph, as alfo to 
get himfclt created a tnbune ; iikewiie, to get a law 
pitied tor punilhtng iuch magistrates as iliould for the 
fu'ure violate their authonty, and for having both 
confuis rsncrl for thru behaviour to him in particular. 
Thus the fortune, as well as the pet it vc ranee, of (he 
tribunes feived to diminish (he patrician power every 
jear. AW thtir honours were now fading fait away;' 
their very pr.fiJhons, thofe fiaits of long labour, re- 
mained ftebly in fufpei.ie, and the ntxt popular breeze 
threatened to (hake them down. 



CHAP. XIT. 

From the creation of the Decern viti to the extinction 
of that office. 



1ME Commonwealth of Rome had now U. C. 
for near fixty years been fluctuating between 302. 
the contending orders that composed it, till at 
•length each fide, as if weary, was willing to re (pire a 
while from the mutual exertions of their claims. The 
Agiarian law feemed trow but little attended to, anil 
all the animofity' which it had produced appeared fufcj- 
fided. But it has ever been with mankind, that ther 
furm new dtfires, rn proportion to the number of their 
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poflt (lions. The citizens, now therefore, of every 
rank, began to complain of the arbitrary decifions of 
their n.iigift rates, and wtfhed to be guided by a writ* 
ten body of laws, which, when known, might prevent 
wrongs as well as punifh them. In this, both the fenaie 
and the people concurred, as hoping thai iuch laws 
wouhi put an end to the commotions that fo long had 
har.ifltd the fhttc. It was thereupon agreed, that am* 
ba/T.ioors mould be fent to the Greek cities in Italy, 
and to Athens, to bring home fuch laws from thence, 
sis by experience had been found mod equitable and 
uT fui. fror this purpofe, three ienatots, Potrhuroius, 
Su.'pic us, and Manlius, were fixed upon, and gallies 
sfltgncd to convey them, agreeable to the majeity of 
the Roman people. While they were upon this com- 
miflion abioad, a dreadful plague depopulated ihe ci- 
ty at home, and fupplied the interval of their able nee 
wnh other anxiety than that of wilhes for their re- 
turn. In about a year, however, the plague ceaied 
and the ambafTadois returned, bringing home a body 
of laws, collected from the moil civilized ffates of 
Greece and Italy, which being afterwards formed into 
ten tables, and two more being added, made that ce- 
lebrated code, called the laws of the twelve tables, 
many fragments of which remain to this day. 

The ambatfadors were no fooner returned, than the 
tribunes required, that a body of men mould be cbo 
(en to digeit their new laws into proper form, and to 
give weight to the execution of them, Afier long de- 
bates whether this choice mould not be partly made 
from the people as well as the patricians, it was at laffc 
agreed that ten of the principal fenators fhouJd be 
elected, whofe power, continuing for a year, mould be 
equal to that of kings and conluls, and that without 
any appeal. That all other magiftrates mould lay 
down their offices, until the laws mould direct proper 
fiibftitotcs, and that the new legiflators mould, in the 
mean time, exercife their authority with all the enfigns 
of their diicontinutd power. The per (on s choien were 
AfBJuingnd Genutius, who had been eletled coofuls 
Ijcar i PoJlhftmiui, bulpicius, and Man- 
ilas, 
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1h», the three ambaiTadors ; Sextios and Romulus, 
for.ntr confuls ; with Julias Veturius, and Horatius* 
fenators of the firtl consideration. Thus the whole 
conlhtution of the ftate at once took a new form, and 
a dreadful experiment was going to be tried, of go- 
verning one nation, by laws formed from the manners 
and cultoms of another. 

The Decemviri being now invefled with abfolute 
power, agreed to take the reins of government by 
turns, that each (hould difpenie juftice for a day. 
They agreed alfo, to avoid envy, that he alone, who 
was in the a&ual exerdie of power, mould be attend- 
to |ith the eofigns of it ; and that the reft (hould be 
only preceded by a petty officer, called Acccnfus, to 
diihnguiih them from the vulgar. 

Ihe novelty of this form of government feemed ex- 
tremely pleating to the people at fir II, nor was the mo- 
deration of the decemviri themfelves lefs praife worthy, 
Appius, in particular, bore away the greateft (hare oi 
popularity, his affable air, his republican profeflions, 
and his moderation, made them even forget his ances- 
tors, or that they once trembled at the name. Thefe 
magiftrates, for the firli year, wrought with extreme 
application : they had not only to compile from a great 
variety of Greek laws, but they were obliged alio to 
get them interpreted by one Hermodorus, anEphefian, 
as they themklves were ignorant of the language ; 
1 (iroog inttance how little as yet the Romans were 
advanced in the arts of politenefs. At Itngth, how- 
ever, by the help of their interpreter, they formed a 
Dody of laws from tbofe brought from Gieece, and 
From the ordinances of their own kings, the whole 
comprized in ten tables. Thefe were agreed to by the 
whole. people, engraven on plates of brafs, and hung 
up in public view, in the molt confpicuous part of 
:he forum. 

1 heir work being thus finifhed, it was expected, 
hat the decemviri would be contented to retire, but 
laving known the charms of power, they were now 
inwilling to refign it ; they therefore pretended, that 
banc Uws were yet wanting to complete their defign, 
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and entreated the fen ate for a continuance of their of- 
fice. To this they affemed. The choice of perfoni 
was next the object of public confederation. Appiur, 
burning with a fecret tbirfl of power, feigned him fell 
(j'lite dilgufted with the fttiguca of the office, and wi Hi- 
ed only for an able fuccefTor. However, underhand he 
contrived to put all thofe popular arts in practice', 
which he knew would, upon his Handing a candidate, 
fee u re his election Accordingly, when the day came, 
his collegucs were fur prized to fee him the fir it upon 
the tilt of thofe who lluod for the office ; and fiitl more, 
when they found hirn elected by a great majoiity of the 
giddy people, who miflook his ambition for popularity, 
His friends alfo were elected through his influence, 
fab' us Cornelius, bervilius, Minucius, Antontus»and 
Rabuiius, who were patricians, together with Peiillius, 
Oppius, and Duellius, plebeians, formed the fccond 
decemvirate. Thtfe three la(t were chofen from among 
the people by the intereft of Appius, who, to ingra- 
tiate hirhfeif with the multitude, obferved, that it was 
very proper the people fhould have a fhare in forming 
thofe laws, by which they were to be governed. 

Appius, being thus reinftated in his high office, now 
turned ail his thoughts towards making it formidable 
and perpetual ; he therefore convened his collegucs, 
and knowing them to be all his creatures, he opened to 
them his defign of retaining the power, of which they 
bad been nut into pofieilion. As they had bees pre- 
viously inStructed, they readily came into his propofal, 
and bound themfelves by the mod folemn vows, never 
Co dilTent among themfelves ; never to give up their au- 
thority ; and not to make ufe of the opinions either ol 
the fenate or the people, but in cafes of downright ne- 
ceflity. Now, therefore, the decemvirate put' on a very 
different appearance from the former year ; in Head 
only of one of them being attended by his rods and axes, 
each made his appearance with thofe enftgns of terror 
and authority. Inftead of magiftrates, mild, juil, and 
xftablc, the people now beheld them converted into 
monftcn of rapine, licentioufnefo md ciw\v<|. Tfoe^ 
only mzdc a/e of the forms of juAXicc, \o )«x t&W| * 
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Che citizens to death, and deprive others of their 
effaces and country. Accufcrs and informers were 
fuborned from among their dependents, ready to fire 
evidence as they were commanded ; while thofe who 
-expected redreis in aoy fait of j uft ice, had no profpeft 
of fuccefs, but to enter into a criminal confederacy 
with their judges. Thus an univeifai corruption be- 
gan to fpread it ft If over the people, while the good 
and the wife either banifhed them'clves from Rome, 
or inwardly repined at ittdiftrefs. 

But as iuch power could not long continue withowt 
fome of the nfual arts of deception, which tyranny 
niuft fometimes ftoop to, in order to fl}ew the people 
that they were not unmindful of their dot), they 
added two tables more of laws to ihofe already pro- 
mulgated, which together formed, as we have already 
fcid, that body of laws that goes by the name of the 
twelve tables. : lo rhefe lad there was a law, prohibit- 
ing all marriages between the patricians and plebeians* 
by which they hoped to widen the breach bttwecs) 
thofe two orders, and thus avail themfelves of their 
mutual animofity. r i heir deiigns however were eafily 
teen through, but the people bore them with patience, 
for the time or expiration of their office was now at 
liarid, in which it was e x peeled , they would lay down 
their mifuied authority. Hut they loon threw off the 
maique, and regaidieis either oi the apptobaiioo of the 
feoate or the people, continued themfeives, again ft all 
order, another ycai in the decemvirate. A conduct (b 
notorious, produced new difcontents, and thefe were 
as fute to produce frelh ads of tyranny. The city 
Was become aimoll a defeit,.witb refptal to all who 
r>*d aay thing to Jole, and the decemvirs' rapacity was 
then only discontinued, when they wanted rrcfh ob- 
jects to exercife it upon, in this (late of (la very, 
profcription, and mutual diitruft, not one citizen was 
found to Jin ke for his country's freedom; thefe ty- 
rants continued to rule without control, being con- 
•llantly gaafded, not with their lienors alone, but a Bu- 
rn etous crown of dependents, cheats, wd vita^vtV 
&S4U, whom tbcii vice* had cuh£c4m*>w1 iwww& ^wt^% 
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In this gloomy fit nation of the flat?, the JEtp\vd 
Volfci, thofe conltant enemies of the Romans, under- ' 
took their incurfions, refolded to profit by the imef* 
tine divifions of the people, and advanced witkifl 
about ten miles of Rome. 'I his was an unexpected 
ftroke to the decemviri, who had no auiaoruy toiaife 
to army themfelves, and therefore wentfehi&antLyto 
aflt aid from the fenate, whofe deliberations; had now* 
been long fufpended. In this preffing juncture, die 
fenaie was at laft called together,, where Appius, .in 
"• premeditated oration, pronoorrced the buuncft- for 
which they were convened. He then defired that 
each fhould fpeak his fentiroents as he named tbess, 
but Valerius, the grand fon of PobltcoJa, rifieg oat 
of his torn, was ordered by the tyrant to fit dowa. 
Valerius, however, would not defift, but violently 
inveighed againft the tyranny of the decern virate, tad 
their effrontery, in expecting that the fenate, waofe 
power they had deftroyed, flbouW now take meafnrei 
to fupport their betrayers. His (beech was feconded 
by Marcus Horatius, who, with (till greater freedom, 
expofed their horrid invafion of the rights of their 
country; their outrages, their rapines, and their cru- 
elty. Appius, at fir ft, feemed to bear this harangue 
with patience, but at lad, his paffions, long ufed to 
indulgence, could no longer keep within reflraint, he 
flew out into violence, and threatened to have Hora- 
tius thrown headlong from the Tarpeian rock. Ail 
the fenators exclaimed againft this infringement of the 
liberty of free debate, as the higheft breach of their 
privileges, and an intolerable ad of their power. 
Whereat the decemvir,. a little repenting his rafhnefi, 
began to excufe hi'mfelf, dying, that he was willing 
to give liberty to all deliberations upon the que (Hon, 
but could not bear an oration, which, leaving the 
point in debate, only feemed calculated to promote fe- 
dition. That he and his collegues had received an un- 
limited power from the people, till the great work of 
forming the laws was (inifhed, during which they were 
refolved to aft to the extent of their power, and then 
■ ' £ anfwerabk for their administration. Ibis 
kpt dJJpUy of their intentions, all the un- 
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influenced part of the feuatr, particularly Claudius, 
the uncle of Appius, fpoke with deteftation of their 
proceedings; bat a large party in the houfe, whom the 
decemviri had previously formed , and ftiil otheri whom 
their fears had biafied, (hewed themfeJves inclined to 
agree with Appius in whatever he (hould pro|K>fe. He 
S therefore demanded, that he and his collegues mould 
I' have a power of levying and commanding the forces 
f- that were to go againii the JEqui, and immediately a 
■: decree of the fenate patted, confirming this propofaJ* 
t The decemviri, now in pofleffion of all the military 
t as well as of the civil power, divided their army into 
three parts, whereof one continued with Appius in tbt 
city, to keep it wider awe ; the other two were com- 
manded by his collegues, and were led, one again ft 
thei£qui, and the other again (t the Sabines. The 
Roman foldiers had now got into a method of puni/h- 
m i the generals whom they-difliked, by fuflering 
tfaemfelves to be vanquished in the field. They pot 
it in practice upon this occafion, and fhamefully abao* 
(toned their camp upon the approach of the enemy* 
Never was the news of a victory more joyfully receiv- 
ed at Rome, than she tidings of this defeat ; the ge- 
nerals, as is always the cafe, were blamed for the 
treachery of their men ; fome demanded that they 
fhould be depofed, others cried out for a dictator to 
lead the troops to conquefi ; but among the rtli, old 
Siccius Dmtaius, the tribune, fpoke his fentiments 
with his ufual opennefs, and treating the generals with 
contempt, (hewed all the faults of their difcipJine in 
the camp, and their conduct in the Geld. Appius, in 
the mean time, was not remifs in obferving the diipo- 
lition of the people. Dentatus in particular was 
marked out for vengeance, and uuder pretence of do- 
ing him particular honour, he was appointed legate,, 
and put at the head oi the fupplies which were lent 
from Rome. The office of legate was held lac red 
among the Romans, as in it were united both the au- 
thority of a general, and the reverence of a pried- 
hood. Dentatus, no way fufpectmg his defign, went 
to the camp with alacrity, where he was received 
with ail the external marks of te(\>e&. But the ^e> 
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. Appius, who ftiil remained at Rome, fitting one 
•lay on his tribunal to difpenfe judice, law a maiden 
tif exquifite beauty, and aged about fifteen, paffing to 
OK ot the public fchools, attended by a matron her 
mrk. The charms of this damfel, heightened by all 
(fee innocence of virgin modefty, caught his attention 
spd fired his heart. The day following as (he palled, 
lie found her dill more beautiful than before, and 
lys bread ft ill more enflamed. . He therefore refolded 
titt, -obtain the gratification of his paffion, whatever 
ftionld be the confequence, and found means to io- 
&rm bimfelf of the virgin's name and family. Her 
Mine, was Virginia. She was the daughter of Virgi- 
nias* a centurion, then with the army in the field, 
■ad bad been contra fled to Icilius, formerly a tribune 
of the people, who had agreed to marry her at the 
end of the prefent campaign. Appius, at firft, re* 
(aired to break this match, and to efpoufe her ,him- 
fclf ; but the laws of the twelve tables had forbidden 
the patricians to intermarry with the plebeians, and 
he conld not infringe thefe, as he was the enaclor of 
rjifm. Nothing therefore remained but a criminal 
cpjayirient, which, as he was long ufed to the indul- 
gence -of all his paflions, he refoived on. After hav- 
ing vainly tried to corrupt the fidelity of her nurfe, 
he had recourfe to another expedient, dill more guil- 
ty. He pitched upon one Claudius, who had long 
been the minider of his pleafures, to aflert that the 
beautiful maid was his (lave, and to refer the caufe to 
bis tribunal for the decifion. Claudius, behaved ex- 
aflly according to his indruclions, for entering into 
theichool, whete Virginia was playing among her fe- 
male companions, he ieized upon her as his property, 
and was going to drag her away by force, but was 
prevented by the people drawn together by her cries, 
At length, however, after the firft heat of oppofltion 
was over, he led the weeping virgin to the tribunal of 
Appius, and there plaufibly expofed his pretentions* 
He afferted, that (he was born in his houfe of a female 
Have, who fold her to the wife of Virginius, who had 
been barren. That he had feveral creditable evidences 
to pro? e the truth of what he had fa.\d» W \tatt. ^aawJ 
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they could come together, it was but reafonabte that 
the flave fhould be delivered into his cuflody, being 
her proper matter. Appias Teemed to be ft ruck with 
the juftice of his claims ; be obferved, that if the re- 
puted father himfelf was pre fen f, he might indeed be 
willing to delay the delivery of the maiden for fome 
time, bat that it was not lawful for him in the prefent 
cafe to detain her from her lawful matter. He there- 
fore adjudged her to Claudius, as his flave, to be kept 
by him till Virginius fhould be able to prove his pa- 
ternity. This Tentence was received with loud cla- 
mours and reproaches by the multitude ; the women 
in particular came round the innocent Virginia, as if 
willing to protect her from hei judge's fury, while Ici- 
lius, her lover, boldly oppofed the decree, and obliged 
Claudius to take refuge under the tribunal of the de- 
cemvir. All things now threatened an open infur- 
rcftion, when Appius, fearing the event, thought pro- 
per to fufpend his judgment till the arrival of Virgi- 
nius, who was then about eleven miles from Rome, 
with the army. The day following, however, was 
fixed for the trial, and, in the mean time, Appius 
fent letters to the generals to confine Virginius, as his 
arrival in town might only ferve to kindle fedition a* 
mong the people. Thefe letters, however, were inter- 
cepted by the centurion's friends, who fent him down 
a full relation of the defign laid againft the liberty and 
the honour of his only daughter, Virginius, upon this, 
pretending the death of a near relation, got permiffion 
to leave the camp, and flew to Rome, infpired with 
indignation and revenge. Accordingly, the next day 
he appeared before the tribunal, to the attoniftiment of 
Appius, leading his weeping daughter by the hand, 
both habited in the deeped mourning. Claudius, the 
accufer, was alfb there, and began by making his de- 
mand : hefaid that it was well known, that the chil. 
dren of (laves belonged to the matters of their parents, 
and that Virginia was born in flavery. He obferved, 
that pity might be an inducement to many to forego 
" gins, but that he would facrifice all letter con- 
|to juftice. He then produced a female flave, 
T corrupted to fweat, \aa\ fat fo\& NYtt>- 
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sit to the wifeof her reputed father, and he eifded hi*, 
pretentions by affecting, that he could confirm her tef- 
tiroony by that of many ethers, had it been needful. 
Vtrgmim next (poke in turn ; he represented that his 
wife had many children, that (he had been feen preg- 
ntat by numbers ; that if he had intentions of adopt- 
ing a foppofititious child, he would have fixed upon a 
boy rather than a girl ; that it was notorious to all, that 
bis wife had herfelf (tickled her own child ; and that 
it was (brpvizing fuch a daim fliould be now revived, 
after a fifteen years discontinuance. W hile the father 
fpoke this with a Hern air, Virginia (rood trembling by, 
and, with looks of perfuafive innocence, added weight 
to all hit rtmooftrancei. The people feemed entirely 
fatisfied of the hardship of his cafe* till Appius, fearing 
what he (aid might have dangerous effecls upon the 
multitude, interrupted him, under a pretence of being 
fnfGciently taflrucled in the merits of the caufe. " Yes, 
** (ays he, my confeience obliges me to declare, that I 
•' myfelf am a witnefs to the truth of the depoGtion of 
" Claudius. Mo/r of this affembly know that I was 
*• left guardian to this youth, and I was very early ap- 
" prifed, that he had a right to this young woman, 
" but the affairs of the public, and the diffcnfions of 
'• the people, then prevented me doing him juitice. 
" However, it is not now too late, and by the power 
" retted in me for the public good, I adjudge Virginia 
" to be the property of Claudius, the plaintiff Go 
* therefore lidors, difperfe the multitude, and make 
11 room for a mailer to repoffeft himfelf of his flave." 
7 he lienors, in obedience to his command, fooo drove 
off the throng that preffed round the tribunal, and now 
they (eized upon Virginia, and were delivering her up 
into the hands of Claudius; when Virginias, who found 
that all was over, feemed to acquiefce in the fentence. 
He therefore mildly entreated Appius to be permitted 
to take a Jaft farewell of her whom he had fo long confi- 
dered as his child, and that, fo fatisfitd, he would re- 
turn to his duty with fre(h alacrity. With this the de- 
cemvir complied, but upon condition, that their en* 
dcarmcBti mould pais in bis prcftoce. VU^iou&it <tmtt 

^6T 
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the molt poignant anguifti, took his almoft expiring 
daughter in his arms : he for a while fupported her head 
upon his bread, and wiped away the tears that rolled 
down her lovely vifage, and happening to be near the 
fhops that furrounded the Forum, he (Watched up a 
knife that lay on the fhambles, and add reding hit 
tkoghter, "Mydeareft, loft child, cried he, this, this 
" alone can preferre your honour and your freedom." 
So- faying, he buried the weapon in her bread, and then 
holding it op, reeking with the blood of his daughter, 
" Appius, he cried, by this blood of innocence I 
*' devote thy head to the infernal gods.' 9 Thus faying,, 
with the bloody knife in his hand, and threatening; 
dedruction to whofbever (hould oppofe him ; he rao 
through the city wildly, calling upon tfce people to 
ftrike for freedom, and from thence went to the camp, 
in order to fpread a (imilar flame through the army. 

He no fooner arrived at the camp, followed by a 
number of his friend*, but he informed th- army of all' 
that was done, dill holding the bloody knife in his 
hand. He alked their pardon, and the pardon of the 
gods, for having committed fo rafh an action, but af- 
fcribed it all to the dreadful neceflity of the times. 
He implored them by that blood, which was dearer 
to him than his own, to redeem their finking country, 
obferving that no military oaths could bind them to 
theit commanders, who were ufurpers ail of them, 
and could pretend to no real authority The army, 
already predifpofed, immediately with fhouts echoed 
their aflent, and, decamping, left their generaJs be- 
hind, to take their ftation once more upon mount 
Aventine, whether tbey had retired about forty years 
before. The orher army, which had -been to oppofe 
the Sabine*, feemed to -feel a (imilar Fefentment* and 
came over in large parties to join them. 

Appius, in the mean time, did all he could to quell 
the didurbances in the city, >but finding the tumult in- 
capable of fceing controlled, and perceiving that his 
mortal enemies, Valerius and Horatius, were the moft 
pclive in oppofition, he at fir ft attempted to find fafety 
by Bight ; aerertheJefc, being encouraged by Oppius,- 
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who was one of his collegues, he ventured to aflem- 
ble the fenate, and urged the puoifhment of all defer- 
ten* The fenate however, was far from giving him 
the relief he fought for, they forefaw the dangers and 
miferies that threatened the ftate, in cafe of oppofing 
theincenfed army, they therefore difpatched meffen- 
gers to them, offering to reftore their former mode of 
government, to which the people joyfully aflented, 
and returned to the city, if not with the enfigns, at 
leaft, with the pleafure of a triumphant army. 

Thus ended the decemvirate, after having continu- 
ed fomewhat lefs than three years. 1 have given the 
picture of this administration, after the Roman hifto- 
rians, aggravated with all the invectives with which 
they ufually load it. However, if there be any part 
sf their hiftory, in which they fhew a manifeft pre- 
udice, it is here. The charges again ft the decemviri, 
)f rapine and murder, are all, except one or two, 
merely general'; and of thefe which are fpecified, the 
Facts do not feem aequipollent to the accufation. How* 
iver, the limits I have affigned my felf in this work 
ire too fhort te permit a difcuflion of their veracity, 
tnd perhaps too it is our wife (I way, at this diftant 
>eriod, to take the account as given us by the hiftori- 
tns of the time, and not to (hew an affectation of fa- 
;acity, by attempting to mw (late an evidence, which 
ias been credited through fuccefHve ages. All that 
nay be obfenred is, that the laws promulgated by this 
>ody of men were reckoned an admirable comprla- 
ion, and ever after, in Rome, and even in mod parts 
>f Europe, even to this day, have continued among 
awyers to be of the greateit authority. 
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CHAP. XIII. 

From the expulfion of the Decemviri, to the burning 
of Rome by the Gauls. 

U. C. Jt HE people now freed from a ydke 
304. which they had laid apon themftlves, elected 
Valerius and Horatius, cohfuls for the enfa- 
ing part of the year, and Virginius and Icilius, of the 
number of their tribunes. The punifhment of the 
decemviri was what firfl engaged the attention of thefe 
popular magistrates, and Appius was appointed a day 
to anfwer the charges brought againft him of tyranny 
and murder. Oppius, one of his cbllegues, next to 
him in guilt, was alfo arraigned, but both too well 
faw what mercy they had to expect, either from their 
judges,. Who were profc fled enemies, or from the peo- 
ple, whofe refeatment they had but too frequently in- 
curred : they therefore refolved to prevent that fury 
which they could not withftand, and both died by 
their own hands in prifon. The other eight went 
into voluntary exile, and Claudius, the pretended 
mafter of Virginia, was driven out after them. Thus 
the vengeance of the tribunes purfued thofe devoted 
men, and feemed as yet unfatisfled with puniftiing. 
They were preparing to out- go thofe whom they de- 
pofed for cruelty, in the very fame walks Of rage, and 
the fenate began to tremble at feeing fo many of their 
members devoted to deftruclion. Duillius however, 
one of the tribunes, being more moderate than the reft 
of his collegues, quieted their fears by openly pro- 
feffing, that no more blood mould be fhed upon this 
occahon ; that fufficient vengeance had been taken for 
the death of Virginia, and that *he forbade all future 
profacutions 00 that account. 

This in fome mcafure fatistled the frnateforthe pre- 
fent, but they foon found caufe of frefh refentment. 
TJie two new ccnfuJs feemed entirely to have aban- 
don & 



f 
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. <ioned the interefts of the patricians, and, equally po- 
pular with the tribunes themfelves, to ftudy the gra- 
tification of the people. They procured a law, by 
which each of the plebeians mould, in his individual 
capacity, have as mach influence in all elections and 
deliberations whatsoever, as any one of the patricians, 
which gave the finifhing blow to all diflinclion be- 
tweenthem. A law, fo injurious to the power of the 
folate, produced, as may be eafily fuppofed, a dcfire 
to mortify the confuls, who only aimed at encreaftng 
their own influence, by the depreffion of that body. 
An opportunity for this foon ofFered, for the confuls, 
having marched again ft the iEqui and Sabir.es, gained 
a complete victory, and demanded a triumph. ■ The 
fenate however were refolved not to comply, and de- 
clared them unworthy of that honour. The conful-s 
appealed to the people/and complaining loudly againit 
the fenate, pTOcored a law for the privilege of -a "trl - 
tsmph, by the authority of the plebeians alone. Thus 
did the two orders of the (late continue for foir.e 
years mutually oppofing each other, the parrioaos de- 
fending the fmall fhadow of distinction which they 
had left, and the people daily infixing upon frelh con- 
ceffions, as if their appetites entreated, by what was 
granted to fatisfy them. 

InrheTOean time thefe inteftine tumults produced 
weaknefs within the ftate, and confidence in the ene- 
my abroad. The wars of the /Equi aftd Volfci flirt 
continued, aud as each year fome trifling advanu^ 
were obtained over tfi? Romans, they at laft 
advanced fo far as to make theij inctjr Go.is U. C. 
to the very walls of Rome. Bat not the cou- 309. 
rage 'only of th£ Romans feemed diminifhed 
by thefe concerts, but their other virtues alfo, parti- 
cularly their juftice. About thrs time, the inhabitants 
nf two neighboring cities, Ardca, and Aricia, Ira J a 
conteft between thenji elves, about fome lands chat had 
long been claimed by both. At length, being unable 
10, agree, they referred it to the fenate and people of 
Rome The fenate had yet forus of the principles of 
piiipitive jaltice remiiaing, and ceiafed to determine 
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the difpute. But the people readily undertook the de- 
ciGon. and one Scaptius, an old man, declaring that 
thefe very lands of right belonged to Rome, thev im- 
mediately voted themfelves to be the legal pofTefTors, 
and fent home the former legiants, thoroughly convin- 
ced of their own folly, and of the Roman injuftice. 

The tribunes now grew more and more turbulent, 
and having come into a principal (hare in the admini- 
flration of government, nothing would fatisfy them, 
without having a participation of the whole With 
thefe views they propofed two laws, one to permit 
plebeians to intermarry with patricians, and the other 
to permit them to be admitted to the confulfhip alfo. 
The fenators received thefe propdfals with their ac- 
cuftomed indignation, and feemed refolved to undergo 
the utmoft extremities, rather than fubmit to enacting 
them. However, finding therr refinance only to en- 
crcafe the commotions of the ftate, they at laft con- 
fented to pafs the law concerning marriages, hoping 
that this conceffion would fatisfy the people But they 
were to beappeafed but for a very (hort time, for re- 
turning to their old cultom of refufing to enlift upon 
the approach of the enemy, the confuls were forced 
to hold a private correfpondence with the chief of the 
fenate, where, after manv debates, Claudius propofed 
an expedient, as the mofl probable means of fatisfying 
the people in the prefent conjuncture. This was by 
•no means to contaminate the confulfhip. by fufFering 
it to come into the hands of the people, but to create 
fix or eight governois in the room of confuls, whereof 
one half at lead fhould be patricians. This project, 
which was but a poor fubterfuge, and was, in fact, 
granting what the people demanded, pleafed the whole 
meeting, and that nothing might feem preconcerted 
among them, they agreed, that at the next public 
meeting of the fenate, the confuls fhould, contrary 
to their ufual cuftom, begin by afking theyoungeft fe- 
nator, whereas, formerly, they always began by afking 
that of the fenior. Upon aiTembling the fenate, one of 
the tribaoes accufed tfcem of holding fecret meetings, 
; dangerous defigns againft the people. 
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The confuls, on the other hand, averred their inno- 
cence, and todemonflrate their fincerity, gave any of 
the younger members of the houfe Itave to piopound 
their opinions. Thefe remaining filent, iuch of* the 
older ienat(,rs as were known to be populai began by 
obferving that the people ought to be indulged in 
their requefl, and „that none fo well dclervcd power, 
as thofe who were moil inlhumental in gaining it, and 
that the city could not be free until all were reduced 
to perfect equality. Claudius, as was agreed upon, 
fpoke nf xt, and though very willing to advance the 
intentions of thofe who fpoke before him, in order to 
conceal hisdeligns, he biokeout into bitter invectives 
again It the people, averting, that it was his opinion, 
that the law fhould not pais. This produced fome 
disturbance among the plebeians, but at length Ge- 
uutius, as if to moderate between the fenate and the 
people* propofed, as had been preconcei ted, that fix 
|overnors fhould be annually chofen, with confular 
authority, three from the fenate, and three from the 
people ; and that when the time* of the magiftracy 
fhould be expired, then it would befeen, whether they 
Would have the fame office continued, or whether the 
confulfhip fhould be eftablifhed on its former footing. 
This piojecl was eagerly embraced by the people, be- 
caufe it promifed fomething-new, and leave was given 
to any of the plebeians to ftand for this office. Yet 
fo fickle were the multitude, that though many of 
their own rank flood, yet none of them were thought 
worthy of the honour, and the choice wholly fell upon 
the* patricians, who offered themfelves as candidates. 
Thus a new form of government was now to 
be tried, the people flill miltaking change for U. C. 
improvement. Thefe new magiflrates were 310. 
called Military Tribunes, thty were at firfl 
but three, afterwards they were increafed to four, and 
at length to fix. Thty had the power and the enfigns 
of confuls, ytt their power being divided among a 
number, each fingly was of Jtfs authority. The firfl 
that were chofen only continued in their office about 

... ■ ■ - -^ 
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t -r-r r ■:-:/.•:, •":« .rj;"ir* >.aT : rg found ibrxedir-g 
a: - . *. :..•; cxt:tt.z:' •:« -f -'.mht r.-ctiuns. 

1 he lu.iiTa." ■"■bc-ss being deputed, tin ccnfcii 
one: flB^rs c:« ■"..«: -•:: i.tfict, am: :n order to lig^ceo the 
•.-.•: ,. £ .--.t ..j, ir.-j.-i '.vhiv.3 rj*ey were oci.geou i-to» 
a .v . c5.:e * ».- .!^":*«i. nax.-iy, that c* Cesicrs. «ho 
"xt -* :z jc c-v-:Vi every -ifth y-ar. Their bufceft 
v*3 "o tk'i. 1 *£ c.l .Hate or f*.e rj ucer and ef.ausof 
trse pece!-, an-: :j d.itrrbure :-e :i into their proper 
t \*Xti ; :s if»r:ccl .nro the I. res .i.rj manc^s of their 
ft.I-v ciiiz-:".; » "0 degrade urutwrs fcr »rii.c*i-:u&i 
i j rtifmc;:'-: a - ... "5. -nd tc Jura du«c pic be tars from 
fr«:r tribes i't: *": ir.;sr:or f io cafe of rnifdimeanour. 
'I "!.e two nn": : errors wire Pactnus and Semprcr :s, 
both ys riciacs, a.- : trcra this o-vtr they ccm-niKdiO 
he c:-:i!?.I fcr near . t n Hundred yea-s. 

Thi*. r.tv cr-a? -n fe.-ved to reuore peace fcr force 
»i.Ti* rfrr.cr.g the o^i;rs, and a tnu-i pfc, gaired evir 
tr.c Wlfcwtr.s by Lr*-ir::us :hc cor.fui, Added to the 
cr.irerfJ f«tr:sf»5T:< n tr-*: reined arrcrg the peoyle. 
/.s i: 'us f* : d t.f the Grttks, th*t a victory gained at 
t/.c ' JijfTSpic ^T,e« railed the conqueror to the higheft 
pifth of human fplendor, fo it might be kid of the 
HonuriS, that a tr.umph uss the greatcft honour they 
luf! any idea of. For this their gentrais fought, not 
1. is than fcr the benefit of the llaie ; the people alfo, 
vh'n cr.^ertair.cd witn fu^h fpefiades, forgot their pri- 
▼rt»c ih.if c£Tcs in an tmpty notion of iht.r coun:iy'i 

. r.is f;ilm, Iiov.fver, was but of ftiort continuance, 
f:#f f'-rf t unie after, a famine preTing hard upon the 
r.'tr, t-f ufual romji!ain«s againft the rich 
•,.-. r iMi'-wed, and thtfe> as btf^e, proving U. C. 
i» ff--'j|i.il, produced new {editions. 1 lie 313. 
r '1 ,'u!r. wtrc aicuitJ of nc^etf, in not hav- 
it.); I..k! in propci quantities of corn ; they, however, 
r'-lf juried the murmurs of the populace, content 
wi.h exerting all their care in attempts to iutply the 
pKtTuig r-fcelfiries. But though they did ail ti»at 
could be expccled from aclive ruagiflrates, in provid- 
J.^rJiftributing provifions to the poor ; yet Spu- 
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the corn of Tufcany, by far outfhone them in libc- 
i'y. 1 his patrician, who had long beheld tht trou- 
sof theftate, was enflamed wiih a feuet tkfire of 
oming powerful by its contentions: he the»efoie 
ributed corn in great quantities among the poorer 
t each day, till at laii, his houfe became the afy- 
\ of all fuch as wiihed to exchange a life of labour 
one of lazy dependence. When he had thus gain- 
a fufficient number of partizans, he procured large 
mitits of arms to be purchafed and brought into 
houfe by night, and formed a plan of confpiracy, 
vhich he was to be made commander, while Come 
he tribunes, whom he had found means to corrupt, 
e to act under him, in feizing upon the liberties of 
country. Minucius, who was at that time ap- 
ted to the care of providing for the people, foon 
>vered the plot that was thus formed again ft their 
lorn, and informed the fenate thereof, they im- 
lately foimcd a refolution of creating a dictator, 
fhould have the power of quelling the confyiracy, 
out appealing to the people, Cincinnatus, who 
now eighty years old, was chofen once more to 
je his country from impending danger. He began 
ummoning Mselius to appear, who being, as ht 
ght, fufEciently fupported by the multitude, re- 
1 to obey. He next fent Ahala, the mailer of bis 
e, to force him, who meeting Mm in the Forum, 
prefling Mselius to follow him to the dictator's tri- 
ll, upon his refuting Ahala killed him upon the 
. The dictator applauded the lefolution of his 
er, and commanded the confpiratoi *s goods to be 
, and his houfe to be demolished, diftribming his 
;s among the people. 

'he tribunes of the people were much enraged at 
death of Maelius, and in order in fome mealuie to 
(h the fenate at the next election, inflead of con- 
, infifted upon reftoring their military tri- 
•s. With this the fenate were obliged to U. C. 
ply, and though the plebeians had a right 315. 
;ing taken into the office, three patricians, 
I the former election, were again chofen* The 
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next year however, the government returned to its 
ancient channel, and confuls were chofen. 

During thefe contefts, the Veians and the Volfcian* 
went on with their cuftomary incurfions, and the very 
allies of Rome themfelves" began to waver in thei* 
allegiance. Fidense, an ancient, colony, belonging tc? 
the Romans, revolted to Tolumnius, king of the 
Veians, and {till more to enhance their crime, mur- 
dered the embalT&dors that were fent to complain of 
the infidelity. To punifh this conduct with more fig- 
nal vengeance, a dictator was appointed, and the 
choice fell upon Mamercus -/Emilius. A victory was 
obtained over theVeii, the king of their natioo was 
{lain, and Emilius marched back to Rome with all 
the enfigns of triumph, ennobled by the fpoils of a 
king 

it fhould feem now as if tbe fenate and confuls 
fhould carry on no bufinefs by their own authority alone, 
fince'we find them, the year following, creating ano- 
ther diclator, to oppofe a threatened confederacy of 
the Veian nations. Servilius Prifcus was chofen to this 
high office. The year fucceeding, we read of iErailios, 
who had been diclator fo lately before, being again 
chofen. He having no employment abroad, was re- 
iblved to do fomething at home, and accordingly 
caufed the cenforfliip which had been before appointed 
to continue eight years, to be held but for one year and 
an half, for which the cenfors foon after fined and de- 
graded him upon laying down his office. This con- 
ducl of theirs on the other hand enraged the people, 

and inlread of confuls, military tribunes were 
U. C. the next time chofen. In about four years 
320. after, confuls were introduced again, and 

upon a threatened invnfion of the jtqui, a 
diclator, Pofrhumius I ubero w.i.« created, who cloftd 

his diclator fhip with a triumph. Four years 
U. C. after this, the fluctuation of councils brought 
326. up military tribunes again, and their want 

of fuccefs in war, obliged the people to cre- 
ate /Emilius, for the third time, dictator, who gained 
her triamph. For two years after this, military 
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tribunes continued ; theo confuls and then tribunes 
again ; thus the Jtate continued to fluctuate between 
the different orders, for more than fifteen years, 'dar- 
ing which time there was but little of anything im- 
portant t ran fatted, either abroad or at home : the fe- 
natc feemed to have Jolt all its authority, and the peo- 
ple all their military virtue. The former, who were 
poffcired of the riches of the /rate, feemed willing to 
grant all their privileges, in order to fecure their pro- 
perty from the Agrarian Jaw ; and the people em- 
ployed fo much time in attending to the harangues of 
their tribunes, that they became poor, difcontented 
and noify. Whenever the approach of an enemy was 
talked of, the danger was fo magnified, by either the 
fears or the real weaknefs of the Mate, that nothing 
but that defperate method of choofing a dictator could 
be found to oppofe it. So that in a period of twenty 
years, we find the people above ten times giving up 
their liberty, their poffcffions, and their lives, to one of 
their fellow citizens, and only indebted for their fafety 
to his Hill remaining virtue. Thus after -dSmilius, 
Servilius Ptifcus was again chofen, whom we 
have mentioned as thrice dictator before, and U. C. 
after him Cornelius Coflus. Thefe abfolute 335. 
magitlrates, it is true, in fome meafure rertoV- 345. 
ed difcipline to the army, and encreafed the 
territories of the ftate ; but it was purchafing con- 
quell too dear, to give op all that was valuable in life 
to obtain it. The ill effecls indeed of their abfolute 
authority were not diicovered till many years after ; at 
prefent, the fenate feemed pleafed with electing a ma* 
gilirate out of their own body, who could intimidate 
the people: the multitude, on the other hand, were 
proud to follow and obey one who generally led them 
to conqueft and plunder, for the dictators ufually di- 
vided the fpoils of the conquered towns among them, 
in order to increafe their own popularity. Thus the 
plunder of Anxur, a city taken from the Volfcians, 
feemed to diffufe a new lpirit amonglt them, which 
however continued no longer than until their neoipP'* 
called for a new fupply. ^ 

* 3 
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Things continued in- this ftate of commotion for a 
long time, factions becoming everyday ftrongcr., and 
the government weaker, the tribunes of the people 
11 ill augmenting the breach between the orders of the 
commonwealth, :ao^ falling their licentioufnefs liberty. 
At length howe^eY, the fenate hit upon an expedient 
which feared greatly to encreafe their own power, and 
at the fame time highly pleafing to the people, though 
it muft be owned, it ferved to frow how greatly the 
Romans were fallen from their former virtues. The 
citizens who went to the field, had hitherto fought their 
country's battles for nothing ; they were hufbandmen 
and foidiers ; the fame hands that drew the fword in 
one feafon, were feen holding the plough in another, 
and they were obliged not on'y to furnifti their own 
arms, but their own provifions, during the campaign. 
]n thefe difficulties, however, they chearfuliy acqui- 
efced, as the hopes of plunder, and the honours of re- 
turning in triumph, were confidered as an ample com- 
penfation. Neverthelefs, it fometimes fell out, that if 
the campaign was of long continuance, their little 
farms remained nntilled, and they themfelves were 
reduced the next feafon to extreme indigence. Hence 
they were obliged to incur debts ; and hence proceed- 
ed that various train of extortions, ufuries and petty 
■ cruelties* which the creditors made ufe of to opprefs 
the people. To remedy thefe evils, the fenate unani- 
mouOy came to a refolution of paying the foldiery 
oat of the treafury, and for this purpofe they laid on 
n new tax, from which none of the citizens were to be 
exempted. This regulation, in fome meafure, gave a 
Dew turn to the Konrun method of making war ; as 
what before might have been called incurfions, were 
row become regular, lengthened campaigns. The 
fenate was no longer to be obliged to the tribunes, in 
order to raifean army, as the people would gladly en- 
1 i ft, fince they were fure of their reward . Nothing the» e- 
fore could exceed their joy upon this occafion, they 
(unrounded the fenate houfe with acclamations, they 
offered to follow their confeript fathers wherever they 
^^fcM had them, and promifed aevet to murmur more. 
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The fenate thus reconciled to the people, 
and now become matters of an army that U. C. 
they coald keep in the field as long as they 347. 
thought proper, refolved to take fignal ven- 
geance of the Veians, and befiege their capital city, 
tho* the attempt mould endanger their own. The city 
of Veii had Jong been aflourilhing, (hong, and formida- 
ble place ; it was feated upon a craggy rock, and fur- 
niflied wtth refolute and numerous defenders It had 
lately changed its form of government, from republican, 
into that of kingly, and luch a change being difliktd 
by the allies of this (late, this contributed, in fome 
mcafure, to their tamely fuffering it to be furrounded 
by the Roman army. The Romans, indeed, had every 
feafon to infpire them with refentment. The Vtians 
had long been the rivals of Rome ; they had ever taken 
the opportunity of its internal diftreilcs, to ravage its 
territories, and had even treated its emba/Tadors, fcnt 
to complain of thefe injuries, with outrage, it feem- 
cd now therefore determined, that Veii, whatever it 
fhould cod, was to fall, and the Romans accoidingly 
fat regularly down before it, prepared for a long and 
painful refinance. The fliength of the place may be 
infeiredfronuhe continuance of the fiege, which laded 
for ten years, during which time, the army continued 
encamped round it, lying in winter undtr tents made 
of the (kins of beads, and in fjminer diiving on the 
operations of the attack. Various was the fuccefs, and 
many were the commanders that directed the Hege ; 
fometimes a l l the behegtrs works were defti oyed, and- 
many of their men cut off by faliies hem the town ; 
fometimes they^were annoyed by an army of Veiuns, 
who attempted to bring affntance from without. A 
liege fo bloody feemed to threaten depopulation to 
Rome itfelf, by diaining its forces continually away, fo 
that a law, was obliged to be made, for a 1 the batche* 
lors to marry the widows of the fuldiers that were (lain. 
'J he tribunes of the people alfo did not fail to render 
this great undertaking ftdl more arduous by their con- 
tinual murmurs and (kill in railing duTcnfions at home. 
TheybUmcd the commanders, and f rohibUgd 0\e tragi 
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from being raifed, which were to pay the foldiery ; and 
dill more to perplex the fenate, they began to make 
new propofals for patting the Agrarian law Such dif- 
fenfion among the Romans, and fo much obftinacy on 
ihe pa*t of Veii, began to deprefs the fanguine ex- 
pectations of the fenate, they trembled fortheconfe- 
quences of fo much blood and treafu re expended in an 
ineffectual fiege, therefore willing to flrike one vigor- 
ous blow before relinquifhing their favouiite aim, they 
created FuriusCamiJlus, dictator, and to him was en- 
trufled thefole power of managing the long protracted 
war. Camillus was a man, who without intrigue or 
any folicitation had raiftd himfelf to the firft eminence 
in the frate : he had been made one of the cenfors fome 
lime before, and was confidered as the head of that of- 
fice ; he was afterwards made a military tribune, and 
had in this poll gained ft vera I advantages over the ene- 
my. It was his great courage and abilities in the above 
offices, that made him be thought mod worthy to ferve 
his countt y on this preilingoccafion. Upon this appoint- 
ment, numbers of the people flocked to his ftandard, 
confident of fuccefs under fo experienced a commander. 
He accordingly drew out his forces againfl the enemy, 
and overthrew the Falifci, one of the little powers 
confederated againft Rome, with great flaughter : the 
Captnates alfo fhared the fame fate, and were obliged 
to beg protection ; wherefore, being thus mafter of 
the field, he turned all his forces to profecute the fiege 
of Veii with vigour. Confcious however, that he was 
unable to take the city by ftorm, he fecretly wrought 
a mine into it with vaft labour, which opened into the 
midii of the citadel. Certain thus of fuccefs, and 
finding the city incapable of relief, he fent to the fe- 
nate, defiring that all who chofe to fhare in the 
plunder of Veii, fhould immediately repair to the ar- 
my. Then giving his men directions how to enter in 
at the breach, the city was inftantly filled with his le- 
gions, to the amazement and confternation of the be- 
gged, who, but the moment before, had refted in per- 
fect fecurity. Thus, like a fecond Troy, was the 
* of Veii taken, after a ten yeat's fiege, and with 
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fa fcoils enriched the conquerors, while Camillus 

himfelf, tranfported with the honour of having fub- 

ducd the rival of his native city, triumphed after the 

manner of the kings of Rome, having his chariot 

drawn by four milk-white horfes, a diftinction which 

: * did not fail to dilgu/l the majority of the fpectators, 

I as they confidered thofe emblems as facred, and more 

poptr for doing honour to their gods, than their ge- 

/ uerals. 

f 7 he people foon after pretended to, find ftill greater 

caufe of offence. 1 heir tribunes had propofed, that 
the fenate and people mould divide into two parts, 
thereof, one mould continue in Rome, the other 
/hould ftttle at Vtii, their new conqueit. This Ca- 
millus earnellly oppofed, and diverted the multitude 
from their intention, though it procured their anger. 
Nor were they lefs difpleafed with him foon after, 
when they found themfelves obliged to reftore the 
tenth pait of the plunder they had taken, which, be- 
fore the flege, he had devoted to Apollo. The fol- 
dicrs for the moil part had fpent theirs long fince, fo 
that they would have been incapable of refunding, had 
not the Roman women parted with their golden orna- 
ments, to the amount of eight talents of gold, to 
fupply them. For this generous action, they were 
decreed the privilege of having funeral orations pro- 
nounced over their bodies, which had not been allow- 
ed to women before. Camillus was rendered by this 
f(ep, ftill more unpopular than before. 

However, in the midft of this general diflike, he was, 
fome time after, created one of the military tribunes, 
and fent againft the Falifci, who had been making their 
accuftomed incurfions upon the Roman territories. 
His ufual good fortune attended him in this expedition, 
he routed their army, and befieged their capital city 
Falerii, which threatened a long and vigorous refinance. * 
The reduction of this little place would have been 
fcarce worth mentioning in this fcanty page, were it 
not for an action of the Roman general, that has dope 
him more credit with pofterity, than all his other 
triumphs united. A fchool- matter, who tad Uafc c«e 
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of the children belonging to the principal men of the 
city, having found means to decoy them into the Ro« 
man camp, offered to put them into the hands of Ca- 
millus, as thefureft means of inducing the citizens to 
a fpeedy furrender. The general was rtruck with the 
treachery of a wretch, whofe dory it was to protect 
innocence, and not to betray it ; he for fome time re- 
garded the traitor with a flein air, but at lafl finding 
words, 4 * Execrable villain (cried the noble Koman), 
•' ofTtr the abominable propofals to creatures like thy- 
•* felf, and not to me ; what though we be enemies of 
44 your city, yet there are natural ties that bind all 
44 mankind, which mould never be broken : there are 
44 duties required from us in war, as well as in peace : 
*' we fight now not agnnfr an age of innocence, bat 
44 againit men : Men who have ufed us ill indeed, but 
44 yet, whofe crimes are virtuous, when compared to 
44 thine Againft fuch bafe arts, let it be my duty to 
• 4 ufe only Roman arts, the arts of valour and of 
• 4 arms " So faying, he immediately ordered him to 
be llript, his hands tied bthind him, and in that ig- 
nominious manner, to be whipped into the town by 
his own fcholar*. This generous behavfour of Ca- 
millas efF. cled more than his arms could do ; the ma. 
gifbates of the town immediately fuhmttted to the 
ftnate, leaving to Camillus the conditions of their 
furrender, who only fined them a fum of money to 
fatisfy i>is army, and received them under the pio- 
teclion and into the alliance of Rome. 

Notwithftanding the veneration whiih the views of 
Camillus had excited abroad, they feemed but little 
adapted to bring over the refpeel of the turbulent tri- 
bunes at home, as they raifed fome fefh accufation a- 
gainft him every day. To this charge of being an op- 
pofer of their intended migration from Rome to Veii, 
they added that of his having concealed a part of the 
plunder of that city, particularly two brazen gate.^for 
his own ufe, and appointed him a day, on which to 
appear before the people. Camillus finding the mul- 
titude exafperated againft him upoo many pretence*, 

and 
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and detefttng their ingratitude, refolved not to wait ihe 
ignominy of a trial, but embracing his wife and ch I- 
ditn, prepared to depart from Rome. He had alrea- 
dy paffed as fir as one of the gates, unattended on 
his way, and unlamented. 1 here, however, he could 
fuppreis his indignation no longei, but turning hi3 
ficc to the Capitol, and lifting up his hands to hea- 
ven, he entreated all the gods that his country might 
one day be fenfible of their injuftice and ingratitude, 
and fo faying, he pjifled forward to take icfuge at 
Aidea, a town at a little di/tance from Rome, where 
he afterwards learned, that he had been fined fifteen 
hundred affes by the tribunes at Rome. 

The tribunes were not a little pleafed with their tri- 
umph over this great man, but they loon had reaion 
to repent their injulHce, and to wiih for the afiiftance 
of one, who alone was able to piotecl their country 
from ruin. For now a more terrible and redoubtable 
ecemy began to make its appearance, than the Roma s 
had ever yet encountered : the Gauls, a barbarous na- 
tion, had about two centuries before made an irrup- 
tion from beyond the Alps, and fettled in the northern 
}>arts of Italy. They had been invited over by the de- 
icioufnefs of the wines, and the foftnefs of the cli- 
mate. Wherever they came, they difpoffefled the ori- 
ginal inhabitants, being men of extiaordinary flature, 
fierce in afpeel, 'barbarous in their manners, and prone 
to emigration. Not content with having iubdued and 
peopled moil of the northern part of Italy, they were 
hill inviting others from their native deferts beyond the 
Alps, to come ever, and fpread terror and defolation 
in the fruitful regions of this new difcovered country. 
A body of.thefe, wild fom their original habitations, 
were now belieging Clufium, a city of Etturia, under 
the conduct of Brennus their king The inhabitants 
of Cluiium frightened at their numbers, and (tiN more 
at their favage appearance, entreated the afli.'hince, or 
at lead, the mediation of the Romans The lenate", 
who h*d long made it a maxim, never to refufe fuc- 
coqr to the diftrefTed, were willing prcvicufly to fend 
Ambatfadors to the Gauls, iod\ffvtt<U\h^ftwfc\^&»fc 
*merprize, aod to fliew the. u\'ju\V\cc oi \Y.w\\va^rj«^ 
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Accordingly three young fenators were chofen oat of 
the family of the Fabii, to nvnage the coniaiiflicto, 
who feemed rather filter for die held than the cabinet. 
Brennus received them wuh a degree of complaiknce, 
that argued but little of the barbarian, and defiring to 
know the bufinefs optheir embaify, was anfwered ac- 
cording to their iiyftru&ions, that it was not cuftomary, 
in Italy, to mafce war, but upon juft grounds of pro- 
vocation, and that they deft red to know, what offence 
the citizens of Clufium had given to the king of the 
Gauls I To this Brennus fternly replied, that the rights ; 
of valiant men lay in their fwords ; that the Romans 
tjremfelves had no other right to the many cities they 
had conquered ; and that he had particular reafons of 
refentment againft the people of Clufium, as they re- 
fufed to part with thoie lands, which they had neither 
hands to till, nor inhabitants to occupy. The Roman 
ambaffadoi s, who were but little ufed to bear the lan- 
guage of a conqueror, for a while difTembled their re- 
fentment at this haughty reply, but upon entering the 
befieged city, inftead of acting as amhafladorg, for- 
getful of their facred characters, they headed the ci- 
tizens in a fal!»y againft the befiegers. In this combat, 
Fabius Ambuftus killed a Gaul with his own hand, but 
was difcqyeied while he was defpoiling him of his ar- 
mour. A conduct fo unjuft and unbecoming excited 
the refentment of Biennus, who having made his 
complaint, by an herald, to the fenate, and finding no 
redtefs, immediately broke up the fiege, and marched 
away with his conquering army directly to Rome. 

The countries through which the Gauls pafTed, in 
their rapid progrefs, gave up all hopes of fafety upon 
their approach, being terrified at their vaft numbers, 
the flercenefs of their natures, and their dreadful pre- 
parations for war. But the rage and impetuofuyof this 
wild people were directed only againft Rome. They 
went on without doing the lead injury in their aaarch, 
ilill breathing vengeance only againft the Romans. 

Six military tribunes at that time commanded the 
fteua army : the number of their forces, which a- 

^pd tp forty thoufand men, was' nearly equal to 
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thofe of Brennus, but the foldiers were lefs obedient, 
aodthe generals had neither (ubordination to a (lift, nor 
confidence to unite each other. The two armies met 
befide the river Allia, eleven miles from the city, both 
equally confident of victory, both equally dreading to 
furvive a defeat. The leaders on either fide put their 
forces in array 5 the Romans to prevent being furround- 
ed, extended their lines, and placed their bed legions 
in the wings of their army. The Gauls on the other 
hand, by a happy difpofition, had their choiceft men in 
the middle, and with thefe they made the mod defpe- 
rate attack. The centre of the Roman army, unable 
to withftand the impetuofity of the charge, quickly gave 
way, while the two wings faw themfelves in a manner 
divided from each other, and their centre occupied by 
the enemy. They made, for a time, a feeble attempt 
to join each other, but finding it impracticable, a rout 
enlued, in which the Romans feemed to have loft all 
power, not only of refinance, but of flight. Nothing 
but tenor and blind confufion reigned through their 
Scattered troops ; the wretched remains of their army 
either were drowned in attempting to crofs over the 
Tyber, or went to take refuge in Veii, while a few 0/ 
them returned to Rome, with the dreadful account of 
their country's overthrow. All hopes being now over, 
the few remaining inhabitants that were able to. bear 
arms, threw themfelves into the Capitol, which they 
fortified, \n order to hold out a fiege. The reft of the 
people, a poor helpleis multitude of old men, women 
and children, endeavoured to hide themfelves in fome 
of the neighbouring towns, or refolved to wait the con- 
queror's fury, and end their lives with the ruin of their 
native city. But more particularly the ancient fenators 
and pnetts, ftruck with a religious enthufialm, on this 
occalJon refblvtd to devote their lives togtone for the 
crimes of the people, and habited in their robes of ce- 
remony placed rhemfelves in the Forum, on their ivory 
chairs. The Gauls in the mean time were giving a loofe 
•to their triumph, in (luring and enjoying the plunder of 
the enemy's camp ; had ih y immediately marched to 
Rome upon gaining the vi&oiy, the Capitol itfelf had 
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*>cen taken ; but tley continued two diys fealting up- 
on the field of battle, and with bjrbarous i-le/urc ex- 
ulting amid:! their flaughtered enemies. Ont !, «:ni'J 
d ly aftei the victory, the eafmefs of u hich mii^h amiz* 
ed the Gauls, Brennus appea r ed with all his LtcA m 
before the city. Hi was at firft much iurppzeJoiiflJ 
the gates wide optn to receive him, and the walls de« 
fcncelefs, fo that he began to impute the unguarded 
fit u at ion of the place to a ft rat age m of the Ronuftti 
After proper precautions, however, he entered the ci- 
ty, and marching into the Forum, there beheld the an- 
cient fenators fitting in their order, observing a pro* 
found file nee, unmoved and undaunted, i he fple* 
did habits, the mnjeftic gravity, and the venerable looks 
of thefe old men, who had all, in their time, borne 
the higheit offices of the (rate, awed the barbarous 
enemy into reverence $ they toi k them to be the tote- 
lar deities of the place, and began to offer blind ado- 
ration, till one, more forward than the reft, put forth 
his hand to (hole the brard of Papiiius, whom we 
lure already feen enjoying the dignity of dictator* 
This infult the noble Roman cou'd not endure, bat 
lifting tip his ivory fceptie, ftruck the favage to the 
ground This feemed as a H^nal for general (laugh- 
ter. Papirius f.-ll firft, and a'l the reft ihared his fate, 
without mercy or diftinftton. Thus the fierce invaders 
purfued their (laughter for three days fucceflively, 
fparing neither fcx. nor age, and then fetthg tire to 
the city, burnt down every houfe to the ground. 

All the hopes of Rome were now placed in 
U C. the Capitol, every thing without that fortrefs 
364. was an extenfive fecne of mifery, defolation. 
and defpair. All the magnificent buildings, 
which were once the pride of Rome, were now be- 
come an heap of fhapelefs ruin Nor was it the city 
alone that felt the utmoft rage of the conquerors, but 
all the neighbouring towns thar were accc/Iible to 
their incurfions, fliared the fame fate, and were.JNfrnt 
without companion. Still however, the citadel ''re- 
mained, and Brennus tried every art to reduce it into 
bis pow^r ; he ijrfl fummoned it wiih threats, to fur- 

tender. 



~\ 
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cr, bat in rain ; he then refolved to befiege it in 
, and hemmed it round with his army. The 
tans however, repelled his attempts with great 
ery, defpair had fupplied them with that perfe- 
ice and vigour) which they ftemed to want when 
ofpeiity. 

he liege had now continued for above fix months, 
>rovifions of the gar ri Ton were almoft exhaurted, 
numbers Jeilened with continual fatigue, and no* 
>feemed to remain but death, or Submitting to the 
y of the conquerois, which was worfe even than 
1 itfeif. They had refolved upon dying, when 
were revived from their defpondence, by the ap- 
wee of a man whom they faw climbing up the 
, and whom they knew upon his arrival, to be a 
inger from their friends abroad. This mefTenger's 
: was Pontius Com minus, who had fwam acrofs 
'yber by night, palTed through the enemy's guards, 
tfith extreme fatigue, climbed up the Capitoline 

with tidings to the befieged, that Camillus, their 
iclator, was levying an army for their relief; that 
id already furpriied a body of the Gauls in one 
itir excursions, and had cut them off to a man ; 
the citizens of Ardea and Veii had armed in his 
ir, and made him their general, and that he only 
ted the confirmation of their choice, to enter the 

and give the baibarians battle. The Romans 

ft ruck with a mixture of rapture and confufion, 
id that the man whom they had formerly fpUrned 

the city, was now, in its ddperate ftate, become 
tfender, They inltantly choie him for their die- 
, and prepared to fuflain the fiege with recruited 
it. Thus the meflenger having recited his anfwer 
received proper inductions, returned the way he 
:, not without encountering the utmoft difficulties, 

the mean time Biennus carried on the fiege with 
:me ardour, be hoped in time to flarve the garri- 
mto a capitulation ; but they, fcnfible of his in- 

although they were in actual want, caufed feve- 
oaves to be thrown into his camp, to convince 
of the iutihty of iuch expectations. His hopes . 
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failing in this, were foon after revived, when fome of 
the foldiers came to inform him, that they had disco- 
vered fome footfteps which led up to the rock, and by 
which they fuppofed the Capitol might be fur prized. 
Accordingly a chofen body of men were ordered by 
night upon, this dangerous fervice, which they with 
great labour and difficulty fclmoft effected : they were 
now got upon the very wall ; the Roman centrnel was 
faiiafleepi their dogs within gave nofigna), and all 
promifed an inftant victory, when the garrifon was a- 
wakened by the gaggling of fome facred geefe, that 
had bee* kept in the temple of Juno. The befieged 
foon perceived the imminence of their danger, and each 
fnatching the weapon he could find, inttamly ran to 
©ppofe the afTailants. Manlius, a patrician of acknow- 
ledged bravery, was the fir ft who exerted his (Irength, 
and infptred courage by his example. He boldly 
mounted the rampart, and at one effort, threw two 
Gauls headlong down the precipice: others foon came 
in to his affiftance, and the walls were cleared of the 
•nemy, in afpace of time fhorter than the defcription. 
From this time forward, the hopes of the barbarians 
began to decline, and Brennus wifhedfor an opportu- 
nity of railing the fiege with credit. His foldiers had 
often conferences with the befieged, while upon duty, 
and the propofals for an accommodation were wifhed 
for by the common men, before the chiefs thought of 
a congrefs. At length the commanders on both fides 
came to an agreement, that the Gauls fhould immedi- 
ately quit the city and territories of Rome, upon being 
paid a thoufand pound weight of gold This agree- 
ment being confirmed by oath on either fide, the gold 
was brought forth, but upon weighing, the Gauls at- 
tempted fraudulently to kick the beam, of which the 
Romans complaining, Brennus, infulting, caft hisfword 
and otir. into the fcale, crying out, that the only por- 
tion of the vanquifhed was to fuffer. By this reply, 
the Romans faw that they were at the victor's mercy, 
and knew it was in vain to expofrulate againft the con- 
ditions be fhculd be pleafed to impofe. But in this 

very 
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▼ery juncture, and while they were thus debating up- 
on the payment, it was told them, that Lamillus, their 
ditfaror, was at the head of a large army, flattening 
to their relief, and entering the gates of Rome. Ca- 
in/ Jl us accordingly appeared foon after, and entering 
the place of controverfy, with the air of one who was 
refolved not to fufFer impofition, he demanded the 
caufe of the conteft, of which being informed, he 
ordered the gold to be taken and carried back to the 
Capitol, " for it has ever been," cried he, " the man- 
" ner with us Romans to ranfom our country, not with 
" gold, but with iron ; it is I only that am to make 
" peace, as being the didator of Rome, and my 
" fword alone fhall purchafe it." Upon this a battle 
enfued, in which the GauU were entirely routed, and 
foch a {laughter followed, that the Roman territories 
were foon cleared of their formidable invaders. 

The enemy was now vanquished, but Rome conti- 
nued an heap of ruins ; no part of its former magni- 
ficence remained, except the Capitol, and the great eft 
number of its former inhabitants had gone to take re- 
fuge in Veil. The tribunes of the people, therefore, 
thefe men unheard of but in the calm of peace, began 
once more to urge for the removal of the poor remains 
of Rome to Veil, where they might have houfes to 
(he Iter, and walls to defend them. On this occafioo, 
Camillas was fteady to his former principles : he at- 
tempted to appeafe them, with all the arts of perfua- 
Con ; obferving, that it was unworthy of them, both, 
as Romans and as men, to defert the venerable feats of 
their anceftors, where they, had been encouraged by 
repeated marks of divine approbation, to remove to 
and inhabit a city which they had conquered, and 
which wanted even the good fortune of defending it- . 
felf. . By thefe and fuch like rem n (trances, he pre- 
vailed upon the people to go contentedly to work, and 
Rome foon began to rife from its a(hes, though with 
diminished beauty. 

Thefe fuccerTes of Camillus were, in fome meafure, 
but preparatory to future victories. He was made die- 
4ator the next year, upon an irruption of the neigjh- 
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bouring dates, and gained another triumph, 
U. C. and about three years after overthrew the 
399. Latins, who had revolted from Rome, after aft 
obedience of more than a hundred years coo- 
tin nance. Thcfe fuccefles ferved to render Camillas 
aim d(1 abfolute in Rome, his moderation and patrio* 
tifm however prevented his making a wrong .ale of his 
power, unlefs we may confider his conduct with re* 
gard to Manlius Capitol irtus, as an ad of fe verity. 

We have already feen the bravery of Manilas in 
defending the Capitol, and faving the laft remains of 
Rome. For this the people were by no means ungrate* 
ful, having bujlt him an houfe near the place where. 
his valour was fo confpicuous* and having appointed 
him a public fund for his fupport. But his ambition 
was oot to be fatis6ed with fuch trifling rewards ; be 
ftill afpired at being not only equal to Camillus. bat to 
be fovereign of Rome. With this view he laboured 
to ingratiate himfelf with the populace, paid their 
debts, and railed at the patricians, whom he called 
their oppreflbrs. The fen ate was not ignorant of his 
difcourfes or his defigns, and created Cornelius Cof- 
fiis dictator, under pretext of fending him again ft the 
Volfcians, who had made fome fuccefsful irruptions 
into the Roman territories, but in reality with a vievr 
to curb the ambition of Manlius. The dictator (bon 
finished his expedition againft the foreign enemy, by a. 
victory, and upon his return called Manlius to an ac- 
count, and put him in prifon, for his conduct at home. 
Manlius however, was too much the darling of the 
populace, to be affefled by the power of Coffas ; his 
partizans were too loud in their clamours, to permit 
any injury to be done to their favourite. Cotfus was 
obliged to lay down his office, and Manlius was car- 
ried from confinement in triumph. This fuccefs only 
ferved to inflame his ambition He now began to talk 
of a divifion of the lands among the people; he now 
infinuated that there fhould be no diftinctions in the 
#ate, and to give weight to his difcourfes, be always 
fc appeared at the head of a large body of the dregs of 
\be people, whom his large (lis hid made his followers. 
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e city being thus (i!!< d with (edition and clamour, 

fenate were obliged to have recourse to another 
jedient, and to oppofe the power of Camillus to his. 
millus accordingly being made one of the military 
nines, appointed Manlius a day to anfwer for his 
The place in which he was fried was near the 
pitol, where, when he was a ecu fed of fedition, and 
iring at fovereignty, he only turned his eyes thither, 
1, pointing, put them in mind of what he had done 

his country there. The multitude, whofe com- 
Bon, or whofe juftice (eldom fpring from rational 
tives, refufed to condemn him, while he pleaded 
Gght of the Capitol ; but when he was brought 
m thence to the Peteline grove, and when the Ca- 
)1 was no longer to befeen, they condemned him to 
thrown headlong from the Tarpeian rock. Thus 

place which had been the theatre of his glory be- 
ne that of his punifhment and infamy. His houfe 
which his conspiracies had been fee ret I y carried on, 
s ordered to be razed to the ground, and his family 
re forbid ever after to afTume the name of Manlius. 
The death of Manlius, in f'ome meafure, renewed 
: murmurs of the tribunes and the people againft 
millus, whom they confidered as the chief inflru- 
nt of his profecution : ever unwilling to fuppofe 
mfelves guilty of a feverity to which they had given 
ir confent, they began to return their refentment 
>n the moft worthy man of the ftafe, as if to aggra- 
e their bafenefs. However, Camillus was never, as 
mould feem, to want an opportunity of bringing 
m back to their veneration for him. Being chofen 
itary tribune a fixth time, though much againft 

confent, he, with his collegue Lucius, marched 
in It the Volfcians ; Lucius, all eagernt (s to engage 

enemy, Camillus tempering his courage with mo- 
at ion. This back war dnefs for the attack, Lucius 
ribed to the timidity of old age, or the envy of a 
n unwilling to participate his fame : he therefore 
k the opportunity, while Camillus was fick, and 
iged to keep his bed, to lead on his forces to the 
ick. But he too foon perceived the temerity o£ 
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his conduit, his army was almoft defeated, and a 
universal flight was going to enfue, when Camillas 
roufed from his bed, and being helped on horfe-back 
old and infirm as he was, put himfelf at the head of 
fmall body of men, oppofing thofc that fled, and bring 
ing them once more furioofly up again ft their purfuers 
The intrepidity of one man fpread itfelf through the 
whole army,, his foldiers quickly rallied, refolving ne- 
ver to forfake a general, under whom they had (o of- 
ten fought with victory. The enemy being thus re- 
pulfed, the combat was renewed the day following, in 
which they were totally defeated, and Camillus re- 
turned to Rome once more loaded with the fpoils of 
conquefh But conquefts abroad feemed only new oc- 
cafions for difTenfions at home, for the debtors 
U. C. began to complain of their hardfhips as for- 
372. meriy. The inhabitants of Prenefte, * town 
belonging to the Latins, alfo made incarfions 
upon the Roman territories ; to quell thefe internal 
and external grievances, Quintius Cincinnatus was 
chofen dictator, who took Praenefte by furrender, and 
returned in triumph, with the ftatue of Jupiter Impe- 
rator, which he placed in the Capitol, a circumftance, 
which, though of little feeming importance, firft excit- 
ed the defire of extending conqueft among the Romans. 
Two years after this, the conteft between 
U. C. the patricians and tribunes broke out with more 
375. than ufual violence. Many of the plebeians, 
during 'the diflrefTes of their country, had 
either by accident or courage acquired large fortunes* 
and this produced a defire of fharing, not only in the 
government, but the honours of Rome. Thcpeople, as 
we have feen, had before this afpired at the con Ail (hip, 
and the fen ate, as has been related, by a trifling fub- 
terfuge, granted them military tribunes, which were 
pofTefTed of confular power ; but this it feems was not 
fufficient to fatisfy their pride, the tribunes of the peo- 
ple now renewed their claims, while the poorer part of 
the citizens, only intent upon acquiring the oeceJTa* 
ries of life, and but little touched with its honours, 
*-rc calm fpetfators of the contelt ; they only want* 
k c& 
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ed fomeihing to ftrike the imagination, in order to 
inte/eft them in the caufs, and tnia at lad offered. 
Pabias Ambuftus, a tribune of the people, had two 
daughters, one of whom he married to a patiician, 
the other (9 a plebeian. The plebeian's wife coming 
one day to vifit her fitter, was (truck with envy at the 
honours which the latter received, in conference of 
her patrician alliance, and from envying fell into a 
fettled melancholy. Her father and hujfband, for a 
long time, conjured her to tell them the reafons of 
this alteration in her difpofhion, which (he at laft un- 
willingly revealed. The father, though himfelf a pa- 
trician, to comfort his daughter, was prevailed upon 
to give her affo ranees, that he would inftantly ufe 
every means ia his power to make her an equal fharer 
in the dignities of the ftate, with her filter ; ami not 
to be deficient in his promife, from that time confult* 
ed with her hufband about preferring a law, for mak- 
ing one conful out of the body of the people. Their 
firTt (tep was to get the hufband elected a tribune of 
the people, and then in order u>\ingratiate themielves 
with the multitude, they propofed, with the fame law 
which made pretentions to the confulfhip, that the 
Agrarian law, for the equal partition of lands, fhould 
alfo be pafTed ; a meafure which they knew, rmi(r give 
popularity to their ambition. The contefts in coofe- 
quence of this propofal were fo violent, that 
for five years, no fupreme magiftrate was cho- U. C. 
fen, the tribunesof the people, and aediles go- 377, 
▼e.rning. all the time, if that might be called 382, 
a government, which too was little better 
than anarchy and confufion. The military tribunes 
then came into government, and after two years were 
elapfed in this manner, Camilius was chg ferj 
dictator, who finding the peopk refolute in 384. 
their deiigns of chpofing a: plebeian conful,, 
laid dpwn- his office. Upon bis religqation, another 
dictator was chofan by the fen ate:, but this high office 
had been now fo often created, wrhere there was no *b- 
folute neceflity, that its authority began to decline, 
while that of the tribunes rofe u\>an Us tuvvw Tk\% 
Vol. L G &v&t\wO% 
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dilator's name was Manlius Capitolinus ; he fcemsto 
have little remarkable in his conduct, if we except his ! 
creating Licinius Stolo his matter of the horfe, who 
was the (irft plebeian who enjoyed that dignity. Stolo 
was the fir ft alfo that caufed a law to be pafled, that 
ro man mould pofltfs above five hundred acres of 
land, which was greatly difadvantageous to the patri- 
cians ; but what is (lilt more particular, he was Toon 
after found defirous of privately pofTefling more land, 
than by his own law he was entitled to fhare, and in' 
confequence thereof, was punifhed by his own edicl. 

In this manner the flame of contention was carried 
on between the two orders of the ftate, with acrimo- 
ny and perfeverance, while foreign enemies only fenr- 
ed to allay, but not to extinguim it. Another inva- 
fion of the Gauls, to oppofe whom Camillas was a 
fifth time made dictator, for a time rcprefled and gave 
a tranficnt paufe to tbefe internal commotions. The 
dread of this people was fo great among the Romans 
then, that a law was made, that priefts (hould be ex- 
cufed from all wars, unlefs in an invafion of the 
Gauls. However, Camillus taught his countrymen 
the way to fubdue them. Being fenfihle that the 
chief weapon of this fierce people was the fword, he 
furnUhed his fold iers with iron helmets, and had their 
targets bound round with brafs, and at the fame time, 
taught them the art of ufing their own arms to the 
beft advantage. By thefe means he rendered the 
fwords of the Gauls fo unfemceable, thai giving them 
battle near the river Anio, he gained an cafy victory, 
fo that the Romans now began to defpife thcGauls, 
and wonder at their own former pufillanimity. 

A vrclory like this, it might be fuppofed, would 
have rendered Camillus abfolute at Rome. But it 
feems, that whether from his advanced age, or the 
encreafing power of the tribunes, he had by thi? time 
fallen even from the fhare of authority he 
U. C. was once pofleffed of The law for cre- 
388. ating a plebeian conful being flill agitated 
— * with encreafing animofity, the fenate as ufua! 

^vtoty °PP°kd it, forbidding Camillus to lay dowa 
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dictator/hip, in fiopes, that under the influence of 
power, they might be able to (upport their honour 
in ft the pretentions of the people, in confequence 
:hrs, while Camillus was one day fitting upon his 
anal, difpatching public affairs* the tribunes or- 
»d, that the votes of the people nWld be taken 
ii their favourite meafure, and upon the dictator's 
)fing, they (ent a liclor to arreft and conduit him 
irifon. Such a mark of indignity offered to « 
iftrate, who had hitherto been held facred, >raifed 
eater commotion than had been hitherto feen in 
le. The patricians who flood round the dictator, 
ly repulfcd the lienors, while the people who flood 
w with equal fury cried out, Down with him, 
/n with him. In this univerfal uproar, Camillas 
the only perfon chat Teemed unmoved. He en- 
edthat the tribunes woald give a moment's oaufe 
heir attempts ; then calling the fenstors round 

and conducting thorn to a neighbouring temple, 
ntreated them to give peace to the city, by their 
riiance; then turning his face towards the Capitol, 

to take alafrfarewel of all future. endeavours to 

his country, he -vowed to build a temple to Con- 
, tn cafe he Taw peace restored to the people. Jn 
iquence of his advice, a law was made, that one 
ieconfu(s, Tor the future, ihould be cbofen from 
lebeians 8?xtius, who had long been a turbu- 
tribune of the people, was the fiilt plebeian con- 
tat was chofen. After him Succeeded Licinius, 
uiband of her whom we have already mentioned 
igui ftiing with the deiire of dignity* There were 

at this time, two mew magistrates 'created from 
g the patricians^ namely a praetor, who was to 
f the place of conful in the abfence of that ma- 
te, and to adminifter jufticeto'tbe people, in ci- 
id criminal cafes ; an officer io nectlTary to the 
that the number of praetors was, io after ages, 
afed to fixteen. There were alfo two Curule 
es created, officers fo called to diftiftguifh rhem 
the aeJilts of the people, the former having the 
and ot!:er eniigns of magiftracy fcUeadib^ ttawv* 
G 2 Vci\OiL 
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which the Utter were denied. Their cbief bnjiaeik 
was to hate the care of the great and public gW 6 ?* 
and of the corn and pitrouon&tsken in war. . TVs, 
Camillas having fpent a long life, bejng now. a^qffj 
eighty, in the fervice of his county,, throughout 
which be had (hewn a courage not to be (bakca faf 
danger^ and a patriotifio, which even, the. ingratyttyie 
of the people could not alter, laid down the diftajW' 
(hip, and both a temple u» Concord, according to hi^ 
tow, which he however fur? i«d bat twp y*ar* f <Jf* 
tog of the plague, and leaving, behind him ttarejf* 
taiion of being the fecood< founder of Rfome* 

it was in vain however, tjiat meafiare*, %tt$ v4^s>. 
toenfurea lading recoociliatioo v hctw i cw the. ptfrifigpa, 
and the ncople ; their difputeirejrivedrqppn, e^ery 4^-, 
cafion, for whenever new magiflvate* we#c (ft 1$ 
chofen, each party trying all their infer e&tq bargdK, 
election in their favour, heJkaied nqttot vie botJUjaudi 
and viokn.ee to cojnpafs their, defire*. Thusi^e m ffc 
nate fufpeoded all meaforu agairui the fprgign. jeneqqfo 
left the. plebeian corifal, newly ejected* rty^d .cofflfe 
in for a (bare of the glory. Thus ajfo.the (^ppfci^ofc 
after obtained, by their complaints* tQ have tipe^csiftylC; 
afdiles chofen, every fecond year, out of .the^r ow/t, 

body, and even at length prevailed to ba^e, 

U. C. Marcus Rutiltus, a plebeian, majje di$afpr.. 

398. To balance this, the year. following,: jtfi£. pfr, 

trkians took away, the, cpnfulfhip ffflifo, t$e; 
people, sifter tbey had enjoyed .it tea, years, and four,, 
years after tbey were obliged torxflere, it. . Tl^e ejec- 
tion of a cenfor prodacedycqiul: animofcy* an4,a&r, 
many eototefts, the pl$beiat>* who had beep, dictator*' 
was eleclcd to the office, agaioil the unijted enffejir ' 
vours of the patricians. 

During thefe contefts at .home however* W£ are. not,, 
to (uppote t*at the Romans were unemployed* or, on- . 
foccefsfot in their foreign wars. They, obtained *■ 

(ignal victory over the HernicU fo that Qaur. 

V C. dins Craffinus, the. dictator, had the honour 

^392. of an ovation allowed him by the fenate.. 

^■L : Tbey obtained . another, ovet th,e. Gauls, and. 

»'"' Q|}t^is' 
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Quiotus Fenhu*, the dictator, returned with 
It triumph. Two fucceeding victories were U. C. 
sained over the fame people by two different 393. 
dictators, namely, Servilins Ahala and Sul- 
pitius Deticns, who had both triumphed in their torn. 
We read of two other dictators, namely, Manlius 
Torquatus, andCaius Julius, who being created with- 
dut any ireat rieeeflity, did little, and confequemly 
Terred to Jeffen the authority of the dictatorihip. We 
read of a Fourth triumph over the Gauls by Furioa 
Camilla*, who was created di ft at or to oppofe them. 
The Aurunci alfo* a people beyond the Volfci, made 
fane inenrfions, but were repulfed by Camillas, who 
%as created dictator a fecond time for that purpofe. 

Nor were dictator* treated only for thus repelling 
ftv fndden incurfions of the enemy, but for much 
tore trifling jrtirpofes ; in the times of a plague we 
iod one treated, namely Manlius Capitolinus, merely 
to drife a nail, as a means of putting a flop to the 
contagion. This unimportant butineis he executed 
with great ceremony, driving it oh the right fide of 
Jupiter's temple, into the Capitol. Two die- 
wbrt alto were focceffively chofen, merely U. C. 
to hold the Comrtiom or aflembly of the peo* 39 1 . 
pie, for a new election of Confute $ Furius 
Camillus and Manlius Torquatus being chofen for 
tbefe unimportant purpofes. 

In this manner therefore, the Romans went gradu* 
ally forward, with a mixture of turbulence and foper- 
h'tion within their walls, and fuccefsful enterprizes 
rithout. Then* Contentions at home making their 
ran abroad left painful and fatiguing, naturally pro* 
bced in them a turn for military glory. Their iupcr- 
fition alfo ferved as an help to their progrels, for 
rhen the bonds of authority no longer prevailed, the 
riefts were always fure to hold the people by the ties 
f religion. What an implicit obedience they placed 
1 their pontiffs, we have already feen in many in- 
ances, and how far they might be impelled even to 
bcopnttr death itfelf, at their command, will evi- 
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demly appear from the behaviour of Curtios, 
U. C. about this time, who, upon the opening of t 
392* gnlpn in the Forum, which the gods indicat- 
ed would never clofe up\ tiJI the nioft prtci* 
ons thing in Rome was thrown info it, Jennet wirs 
his horfe and armour in ft am Iy into the midft, laying, 
that nothing was more truly valuable than patrtomo 
and military virtue. The gulph, lay the faiifioriabsj 
clofed immediately upon him, and he was never, fiS« 
more. Such a fpirit of religion, and fomaoy adfan< 
tages by following war, had extended their ^omintoa 
already above double what they were in the times d 
•the kings. However, their principal actions hidtertfl 
were againft their neareft neighbours, to which the/ 
chiefly aded upon the de/eofive $ but we are mortryto 
behold another fcene, where their ambition catena 
lire, and is not appealed, till the limits of the world 
itfelf feem to put bounds to. the conflagration. 



chap, xiy. . * . 

From the wars of the Samnites and the wars wha 
Fyrrhus, to the beginning of the firft Panic Wt 
when the Romans firft went out of Italy. . ' 

W E are now come to that period, when all the 
peculiar privileges of patricians were but an empty 
.name, and when wealth chiefly made ' dtftinclion. 
The Hate has appeared hitherto an obfeure t unnoted 
commonwealth, formidable only to the f etty natrons 
round it, and ftruggling lefs for cbnqueft, than fclf- 
prefervation. But the Romans having now triumph* 
ed over the Sabines, the Etrurians, the Latins, the 
Hernici, the, jEqui and the Volfcians, began to look 
for greater conquefts. They accordingly turned their 
arms againft the Samnites, a people about an hundred 
jntfet eaft from the city. 

r. The Samnites were an hardy nation, ck%ttded 
be Sabines, inhabiting a large trad of fouthern 
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Italy* which at this day makes a confiderable part of 
the kingdom of Naples. They were equally power- 
ful, both in numbers and difcipline, with the Romans, 
and had, like them, confederated dates to affifl them. 
Two fuch afpiring neighbours, both equally fond of 
arms, and living by war, could not long want a pre- 
text for a rupture. The pretended occafion of this 
was, that the Samnites had opprefled the Sidicini, 
who being too weak to manage their war alone, called 
in the Campanians to their affiftance, who aifo being 
overthrown implored the aflidance of Rome. The 
fenate for fome time, to give a colour of juftice to 
their ambition, feemed to defer granting aid againft the 
Samnites, as being thtir friends and allies : but the 
importunate entreaties of the Camnanian ambaiTadors, 
and the offers of the rich luxurious countiy which 
they inhabited, and dill more, the refufal of the Sam- 
nites to defift from ravaging a country, which the Ro- 
mans confidered as their own, determined them to 
undertake the war. Valerius Corvus, and Cornelius 
were the two confuls, to whofe care it fir (I fell to ma- 
nage this dreadful contention between two rival dates, 
' that for the fpace of fixty years after deluged Italy 
with blood. Valerius was one of the greated com- 
manders in his time ; he was furnamed Corvus, from 
a ftrange circuraftarvce of being affided by a crow in 
a fingle combat, in which he fought and killed a Gaul 
of gigantic Mature* To his collcgue's care it was 
coniigned to lead an army to Samnium, the enemies 
capital, while Corvus was fent to relieve Capua, the 
capital of the Campanians. Never was captain more 
fitted to his foldiers, than he. To an habit naturally 
robuft and athletic, he joined the gentled manners ; 
he was the fierced, and yet the mod good natured 
roan in the; army, and while the meaneft centinel was 
his companion, no man kept them more ftriclly to 
their duty ; but what completes his character, he con- 
ftaqtly endeavoured to preferve his dignities, by the 
lame arts whh which he gained them. Such foldiets 
AS the Romans then were, hardened by their late ad* 

verfity, 
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yerfity, and led on by fiich a general, were Dn con- 
querable. The Samnites were che braved men they 
ever yet encountered, and ihe contention between 
them was managed on both fides with the mod deter- 
mined resolution. But the fortune of Rome prevail- 
ed ; the Samnites at length fled, averring that they 
were not able to withftand the fierce looks and the 
fire- darting eyes of the Romans. The other confol, 
however, was not at firft fo fortunate, for having un- 
warily Jed his army into a defile, he was in danger of 
being cut off, "had not Decius, a tribune in die army, 
pofTefled himferf of an hifi which commanded the 
enemy, fo that the Samnites, being attacked on either 
fide, were defeated with great (laughter, not ltfs than 
thirty rhoufand of them being left dead ia the field Of 
battle. 

Soon after the inhabitants of Capua requeued to 
have a Roman garrifon to winter there, to fecure them 
from the infults of the Samnites, Their defire was 
accordingly complied with, but Capaa was ever noted 
for being the deftroyer of military difoiplioe, and for 
enervating its protectors, it offered fo many delight*, 
und gratified fo largely afl the fofter pailions, that the 
Roman garrifon began to lofe not only their courage, 
bat theit virtue. They formed a defign of destroying 
the inhabitants, and taking the town to themfefves. 
This defign they communicated to their companions 
in other parts of the country, and they as readily em- 
braced the propofal. At length, however, it came to 
the notice of the officers, who detecting fo mach 
rafenefs, led the legions into the field, and kept them 
in 2<5tion, in order to prevent their returning to their 
f^rrrer defign3. But notwirhftanding the care of the 
£f.nerj:l and officers, the foldiers finding them fe Ives 
J abie to the fevereft punifhments for their late perfidi- 
ous fchemes, began to mutiny, and uniting themfelves 
into on? body, marched directly forward for Rome. 
For fome time, they were without a leader, no maft 
being bold enough, or baft enough to head an army, 
who fe confederating principle was treachery At 
"(.tjbey forced, Qointius, an old and eminent fol- 
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dier, who was then redding in the country, to be their 
leader, and conduced by their rage, more than their 
general, came within eight miles of the city. So ter- 
rible an enemy, a! mod at the gates, not a little alarm* 
ed the fenate, who immediately created Valerius Cor- 
vus dictator, and fent him forth with another army to 
oppofe them. The two armies were now drawn up 
again ft each other, while fathers and fons beheld 
themfelves prepared to engage in oppofite caufes. 
Any other general but Corvus might have brought this 
civil war to an extremity, but he knowing his influence 
among the foldiery, inftead of going forward to meet 
the mutineers in an hoftile manner, went with the 
moft cordial friendfhip to embrace his old acquaint- 
ance, " I have had, cried he, my friends, opportu- 
•' nities enough of /hewing my valour in war; I now 
M only want to acquire reputation by making peace. 
" You cannot diftruft .me, my friends, or think Va- 
11 lerius. Corvus. can ever be . fevere, who never yet 
•• got. one law enacted. in the fenate, that was contra- . 
" ry to your intereftsv You cannot think he will be. 
•* ievere, whofe aufterities were ever praclifed only 
€< upon himfelf. But whatever you do, I am rcfolv- 
if ed to behave as becomes me ; if I draw my fword, . 
" it (hall not be till you have drawn your's firft ; 
14 if blood muft be fhed, you (hall begin the flaughtcr. . 
"- But whom will you deftroy? Not your enemies, . 
•'--not the Samnttcs or the Volfcians, but your fa- 
•*• thers, brothers/ children,- countrymen, and in the • 
" view of thtfe very mountains that gave you birth » 
•• and education together. But let it not be fo. You, % 
«* Quintius, if indeed you are the commander of this 
••■ fhameful expedition, have only to afk with reafon, . 
fl - and we will grant with mercy." The whole army 
feemed affected with his fpeech. Quintius, as their 
fpeaker, only defired to have their deiertion from their 
duty forgiven ; and as for himielf, as he was innocent 
of their con fpiracy, he had no reafon'to folicit pardon 
for any offence. Thus, this defection, which at fiift 
threatened fuch dangers to Rome, was repaired by the 
ftwdence and moderation of a general, whoie ambi- 
G 3 ** 
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tion it was to be gentle to his friends, and formidable 
only to his enemies. The mutineers were once more 
received into favour, and the di flat or, having do fur- 
ther employment abroad, laid down his office. 

In the mean while, as the war with the 
U. C. Samnites was for fome time carried on with 
411. various fuccefs, a peace was concluded, which 
feemed fo often five to the Latins and the Cam- 
panians, that it induced them to revolt. The former 
carried their demands fo far as to infift, that one of 
the confuls and half the fenate (hou)d be chofen out 
of their body, before they would fubmit to think of 
peace. The Romans at firft tried by gentle means to 
turn them from their purpofe ; bat they infilled upon 
it dill more rcfolutely, afcribing the lenity of Rome 
to its fears. In order therefore to chaftife them, the 
two confuls, Manlius Torquatus and his collegue, 
Decius Mus* were fent by the fenate to invade their 
country. However, the Latins were not remifs in 
their preparations for a defence, fo that the two ar- 
mies met with equal animofity, and a bloody and ob- 
ftinate battle eniued. In this battle, the ftria difci- 
pline of the Romans, and their amazing patriotifm 
were difplayed in a manner that has excited rather the 
wonder, than the admiration of pofierity. As the 
Latin's and the Romans were a neighbouring people, 
and their habits, ams, and language were the fame, 
* the moft exact difcipline was neceiTary to prevent con- 
dition in the engagement. Orders therefore were if- 
fued by Manlius the confu), that no foldier mould 
leave his ranks upon whatever provocation, and that 
he mould certainly be put to death, who offered to do 
other wife. With thele injunctions, both armies were 
drawn out in array, and ready to begin, when Metius 
the genera^ of the enemies cavalry, pufhed forward 
from his lines, and challenged any knight in the Ro- 
man army to fingle combat. For fome time there was 
a general paufe, no foldier offering to difobey his. or- 
ders* till Titus Manlius, the conful's fon, burning 
With (hame, to fee the whole body of the Romans jn- 
timidated, boldly fingled out again ft his adyerfiry* 
tp/aldijtn on both fides, for a while! fufpended the 
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general engagement, to be fpeclators of this fierce en- 
counter. The two champions drove their horfes 
againft each other with great violence ; Metius wound- 
ed his adverfary's hone in the neck, but Manlius, 
with better fortune, killed that of Metius. The La- 
tin being thus fallen to the ground, for a while at- 
tempted to fupport hirafelf upon his (hield, but the 
Roman followed his blows with fo much force that he 
laid him dead, as he was endeavouring to rife, and 
then defpoiling him of his armour returned in triumph 
to the conful, his father's tent, where he was prepar- 
ing and giving orders relative to the engagement. 
Howfoever he might have been applauded by his fel- 
low foldiers, being as yet doubtful of the reception 
he mould find from his father, he came with hefita- 
tion, to lay the enemies fpoils at his feet, and with a 
modeft airinfinuated, that what he. did, was entirely 
from a fpirit of hereditary virtue. . But he was foon 
dreadfully made fenflWc of his error, when his father 
turning away, ordered him to be led -publicly forth be- 
fore the army. Here being brought forward, the con* 
Jul with a Item countenance, and yet with tears, 
fpoke as follows : *' Titus Manlius, as thou haft re- 
" garded neither the dignity of the confuMhip, ndr 
•• the commands of thy father, as thou had deflroyed 
44 military difcipline, and fet a pattern of difobedience 
44 by thy example, thou haft reduced me to the de- 
" plorable extremity of facrificing my Ton or my 
44 country. But let us not hefitate in this dreadful 
44 alternative ; a thoufand live* were welllqft in fuch 
44 a caufe i nor do I trunk, that thou thyfelf wift re- 
14 fufe to die, when thy country is to reap the advan* 
• •' tage of thy fuffering. . Go, liclor, bind him, and let 
11 his death be our future example." The whole ar- 
my was (truck with horror at this unnatural mandate ; 
fear, for a while, kept them in fufpenfe, but when 
they faw their young champion's head ftruck off, and 
his blood dreaming upon the ground, they could no 
longer contain their execrations, and their groans. His 
dead body was carried forth without the camp> and 
being adorned with the fpoils of the vanquished enemy, 
it was buried with all the pomp of tcv\lvwj &&tf&* 
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In the mean time, ihe battle joined with military fu- 
ry, and as the two armies had often fought under the 
fame leaders, they combated with all the animoGty of 
a civil war. The Latins chieliy depended on their 
bodily ftrcngth, the Romans on their invincible cour- 
age and conduct. Forces fo nearly matched feenj^l 
only to require the protection of their deines, to turn 
the fcaJe of victory, and in fac*r, the augurs had fore- 
told, that whatever part of the Roman army fhould be 
difrreffed, the commander cf that part fhould devote 
himfelf for his country, and die as a facrifice to the 
immortal gods. Mannus commanded the right wing, 
and.Decius led ob the left Both fides fought for 
fome time with doubtful fuccefs, as their courage was 
equal ; but, after a time, the left wing of the Roman 
army began to give ground. It was then that Dccius, 
who commanded there, refolved to devote himfelf for 
his country, and to offer his own life, as an atone- 
ment to fave his army. Thus determined, he called 
out to Manlius with a loud voire, aod demanded his 
inftruclions, as he was the chief Pontiff* how to de- 
vote himfelf, and the form of fhe words he fhou'd ufe. 
By his direvflions therefore, being clothed in a long 
robe, his head covered, and his arms ftretched for- 
ward, fhmding upon a javelin, he devoted himfelf to 
the ctleftial and infernal gods, for the fafety of Rome. 
Then being armed and on horfeback, he drove furi- 
oufly into the midft of the enemies, carrying terror, 
and conllemation wherever he came, till he fell co- 
vered with wounds. In the mean time the Roman 
army confidered his devoting himfelf in this manner, 
as an aflurance of fuccefs : nor was the fuperflition of 
tHe Latins left powerfully influenced by hia- refohi* 
tion 5 j total rout began to enfue, the Romans prefTed 
them on every fide, and fo great wr>s the carnage, that 
fcarce a. fourth part of the enemy furvivecfthe defeat.. 
Tbts was the lalt battle of any confequence, that the 
Latins had' with the Romans^ they were forced to beg 
a peace upon hard* conditions, and two years after,. 
their flrongeft city Paedum being taken, they were 
" t into an entire fubmiflion to the Roman power. 
"^jAaiteSi however, visit tV\\\ xurcQwy&tttd •„ * 
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ice had been made with them fome time before, 
ich neither fide feemed long inclined to preferve. 
cir giving afliftance to the Campanians, who had 
nerly begged the protection of the Romans againft 
m, and now entreated theirs againft Rome, renewed 
ar, which, though intermitted by various treaties 
I fufpenfions, was to end only with the ruin of the 

e. For fome time indeed, the fate of either nation 
ned uncertain, for though the Samnitcs were in 
eral worded, a fignal difgrace which the 

-nans fuftained about this time made a 431. 
fe in their ufual good fortune, and turned 
fcale for a while in the enemies favour. The fe- 
1 having denied the Samnites peace, Pontius, their 
eral, was refolved to gain by flratagem, what he 
frequently loft ly force. Accordingly, leading . 
army to a defile, called Caudium, and taking pof- 
on of all his outlets, he fent ten of his foJdiers, 
ited like fhepherds, with directions to throw them- 
es in the way the Romans were to march. Exacl- 
ohis wifhes, the Roman conful met them, and tak- 
them for what they appeared, demanded the route 
Sam nit e army had taken : they with feeming in- 
erence replied, that they were gone to Lucretia, a 
n in Apulia, and were then actually befiegxng it. 
e Roman general, not fufpefting the ftratagem that 
j laid againft him,, marched directly by the fliorteft 
d, which lay through the defiles, to relieve the 

f, and did not find himfelf deceived, till he faw. 
army furrounded, and blocked upon every fide. 
c Samnites, having the Roman army at this difad* 
tage, immediately fent off to Herennius, their ge* 
al's father, for inductions how to proceed. The 

crafty Samnite, who knew the difpofition of the 
mans, and that a fierce enemy was either to be en- 
ly vanquifhed or entirely won, advifed his Ton, 
ler to put them indifcrimin.ttely to the fword, or ta 
mifs them all without fhame or injury; urging at 

fame time, that one of thefe two ways was abfo- 
ely. necefTary ; the firfl would incapacitate them 
m future annoyance, the lafl would lay them undet 
ubligduon which they cott\$ tvoi« \tvtwi*% *\\&fc. 
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counfel, though the mod prudent that could be ima- 
gined, was rejected, a middle way Wat taken, which 
only Served to exafperate the Romans, but not to fob- 
due them. Pontius fir ft obliged their army to oafs 
under the yoke, having been previoufly ftript of all 
but their under garments j he then Stipulated that 
they Should wholly quit the territories of the Sam- 
nites, and that they fhould continue to live upon terms 
of former confederacy. The Romans were constrain- 
ed to fubmit to this ignominious treaty, and marched 
into Capua difarroed, half- naked, and burning with a 
defire of retrieving their loft honour. When the ar- 
my arrived at Rome, the whole city was mod furpri- 
fingly afflicted at their Shameful return. Nothing but 
fury aod revenge appeared on every face, while the 
confuls, who were the unfortunate instruments- of 
their difgrace, refufed to appear abroad, or to perform 
the nece/Tary functions of their office. A' dictator 
was chofen, who had no opportunity of acting ; he 
laid down his office, and the Mate continued for fome 
time without any fupreme magistrate at its head ; no- 
thing but grief and refentment was to be fees, "and 
the. whole city was put into mourning. 

But this was but a tranfitory calamity, the flat e bad 
fuffered a diminution of its glory, but not of its power; 
it only therefore fought an opportunity. of breaking a 
compact, which the army had made merely by com- 
pulsion. The two confuls who had entered into this 
treaty offered themfelves up to the enemy, as being 
the only perfons that could be called to account : but 
Pontius, who juftly obferved, that the lives of two 
men were not equivalent for thofe of an army, refufed 
to receive the forfeit, and fent them back, greatly ex- 
claiming againft the perftdioufnefs of Rome. The war 
was now therefore renewed, and the Samnites over- 
thrown in feveral battles, the Romans ferving them 
as they themfelves had been treated before. Theft 
fucceftes produced a truce of two years, which had no 
{boner expired, than the war was carried on as ufual 
for many years : the power of the Samnites declining 
AkTY day, while the Romans gathered frefh confi- 
^Wfitan every victory. Under the conduct- of 
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Papirius Curfor, who was at different times conful and 
dictator, repeated triumphs were gained. Fabius 
Maximus alio had his (hare in the gloiy of conquer- 
ing them, and Decius, the fon of that Decius, whom 
we have feen devoting him felt for his country, about 
forty years before, followed the example of his noble 
father, and rufhing into the midft of the enemy, lav- 
ed the lives of his countrymen by the lofs of his own. 
It may ieem indeed ftrange, how the Samnites could 
fo long continue to make bead againfl the Roman 
power, but we mutt con fid er, that they were aided by 
all the little dates round them, who were either at' 
tached to them by interest, or united by a jealoufy of 
Rome's growing greatnefs. Thus the Tarentines, the 
Lucani, the 1 urini, and all the fouthern Hates of 
Italy, by turns fent affidance, which for a while 
checked the progrefs of the conquerors. But their 
flop was of fhort duration - both they, as well as the 
bamnitts, after repeated defeats, law themfelves at 
lad (tripped of their cities, and the greated part of 
their country : they faw themfelves at the head of a 
long war, quite exhauded, near two hundred thoufand 
of their braved men being killed in battle. In this 
diitrefs, as the Italian dates were unable to defend 
themfelves, they were obliged to call in the aflidance 
of a foreign power, and had recourfe to Pyrrhus, 
king of Epirus, to favethem from impending rain. 

Pyrrhus, a king of great courage, ambition and 
power, had always kept the example of Alexander, 
his great pnedeceflbr, before his eyes : he was reckon- 
ed the mod experienced general of his time, and com- 
manded a body of troops, then fuppofed to be the 
bed difciplined of all the nations round them. The 
Romans were now therefore no longer to combat with 
a tumultuary force, raifed in times of exigence, and 
depending on their courage alone for victory ; they 
were to oppofe an army levied among the mod polilh- 
ed people then exiding, formed under the greated ge- 
nerals^ and led on by the mod noted commander of 
his time. Pyrrhus, as was faid, having been applied 
to for fuecour by the Tarentines, who in the name of 
all the declining dates of Italy, conjured him to fare 
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them from the threatening diftrefs, promifed to c6me 
to their affiftance. In the mean time he difpatchcd 
over a body of three thoufaod men, under the corn* 
mand of Cineas, an experienced foldier, andafcho* 
Jar of the great orator Demofthenes. Nor did he him* 
fclf remain long behind, but foon after put to fea with 
three thoufand horfe, twenty thou fend foot, and twen- 
ty elephants, in which the commanders of that time 
began to place very great confidence. Only a fraaQ 
part however, of thefe great preparations arrived io 
Italy with him, for many of his mips were difperfcd, 
and fome totally loft in a tempeft. Upon his arrival 
at Tarentum, his fir ft care was to reform the people 
he came to fuccour; for obferving a total di Ablution 
of manners -in this luxurious city, and how the inha- 
bitants were rather Occupied with the pleafures of 
bathing, feafting, and dancing, than in preparing for 
war ; he gave orders to have ail their places of public . 
entertainment (hut up, and that they (hould be re* 
drained in all thefe amnfements that render (oldiers . 
unfit for battle He attempted to reprefs t&cir licen- 
tious manner of treating their governors, and ereo 
fummoned fome who had mentioned his own name* 
with ridicule, to appear before him. However,, he 
was prevented from pun idling them by their ingenuous • 
manner of con Fe fling the charge " Yea, cried they,, 
" we have fpoken all this again ft you, and Would have 
u /aid fhli more, but that we had no more wine." ' 
But though he forgave them with a fmile, he took the 
moll prudent precautions to guard himfelf again ft their 
well known infincerity; fending his fon out of the . 
city, and removing all thofe he iufpelted moft forward 
to promote fedition. In the mean time, the Romans 
did all that prudence could fuggeft, to oppofe fo for* 
midable an enemy,, and the cooful Laevinus was fent 
With a numerous army to interrupt his progrefsr 
Wherefore Pvrrhos, though his whole army was not 
jet arrived, drew out to meet him, but pre vioc fly lent- 
in ambaflador, defiring to be permitted to mediate 
ttn the Roman* and the people of 'Tai*amov 
hk Leviou* returned for abfwer, that he ticitHtr 
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efteemed him as a mediator, nor Feared him as an 
enemy, and then leading the ambaiTador through the 
Roman camp, defired him to obferte diligently what 
he faw, and report the refit It to his fnafler. 

War being tltus determined on either part, both ar- 
mies approaching, pitched their tents in fight of each 
other, upon the oppofite banks of the river Liris. 
Pyrrhus was^always extremely careful in directing the 
fmiation of his own camp, and in obferving that of 
the enemy. It was here, that walking along the banks 
of the river, and furveying the Roman method of en- 
camping, «• Thefe barbarians," cried he, turning to 
one of his favourites, " ftem to me to be no way bar- 
" baross, and I fear, we fhall too foon find their ao 
M tions equal to their refolution." However, order- 
ing a body of men along the banks of the river, he 
placed them in readinels to oppofe the Romans, in 
cafe they mould attempt to ford it before his whole 
army was brought together. Things turned out ac- 
cording to his expectation ; the conful, with an impe- 
tuofity that marked his inexperience, gave orders for 
paffing the river, where it was fordable, and the Epi- 
rean advanced guard having attempted to oppofe him 
it) vain, were obliged to mire to the main body of 
their army. PyrrhuS being apprized of the enemies 
attempt, at firft hoped to cut off their cavalry, be- 
fore they could be reinforced by the foot, that were 
not as yet got over, and led on in perfon a chofen 
body of horfe again ft them. It was on this occafion 
that he fhewed himfelf equal to his great reputation ; 
he was constantly feeo at the head or his men, lead- 
ing them on with Tpirit, yet directing them with 
calmnefs : at once performing the office of a general, 
and the doty of a common foldier, he fhewed the 
greatefl prefence of mind joined to the greateft valour. 
He was chiefly confpicuous by the boldnefs of his 
air, and the richnets of his armour, fb that wherever 
he appeared, the throng of the battle was gathered 
round him fn the midft of the engagement his horfe 
happening to be killed under him, he was obliged to 
change armour with one of hi* attendants, and go to 
guoxher pan of the combat , \\\*a uc^u^XvVvrc^v.* 

<tae 
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diate pretence. Mean while, the Roman knights, 
miftaking this attendant for the king himfelf, levelled 
all their attempts that way, and at laft flew him, and 
carried his armour to the confnl. The report being 
fpread through both armies, that the king was Gain, 
the Greeks were ft ruck with a general panic, and the 
Romans began to aflure themfelves of victory. But 
Pyrrhus in the tnftant came bareheaded into the van, 
and repeatedly crying out, that he ftill lived, he in- 
spired his foldiers with new vigour* At length the 
Roman legions had advanced acrofs the river, and the 
engagement was become general ; the Greeks fought 
with a confeioufnefs of their former fame, and the 
Romans with a dtfire of gaining frefb glory; man- 
kind had never before feen two fuch differently difci* 
plined armies oppofed to each other, nor is it to this 
day determined, whether the Greek phalanx or the 
Roman Ugion were preferable. The combat was 
long in fufpenfe ; the Romans had feven times repulf- 
ed the enemy, and were as often driven back them- 
felves, but at length, while the fuccefs feemed doubt* 
ful, Pyrrhus fent his elephants into the midft of the 
engagement, and thefe turned the fcale of victory in 
his favour. The Romans bad never before feen crea- 
tures of fuch magnitude, they were terrified not only 
with their intiepid fiercenefs, but with the caftles 
which were built upon their backs, filled with* armed 
men ; they confidered them rather as prodigies fent 
to deftroy, than as animals trained up to fubduethem. 
Bui not only the men, but the horles fhared in this 
general confternation ; neither endured the fmell nor. 
the ciies of thefe formidable creatures, but throwing 
their riders, they filled their ranks with confufion. 
Jt was then that Pyrrhus law the day was his own, 
and fending in his 1 heflalian cavalry to charge the ene- 
my in difoider, the rout became general. A dread- 
ful daughter of the Romans enfued, fifteen thoufand 
men being killed on the fpot, and eighteen hundred 
taken pri Toners. Nor were the conquerors much in a 
better (rate than the vanquifhed, Pyrhus himfelf be- 
^jjl^wounded, and thirteen thoufand of his forces 
™ TLjN>fiht coming on, put an end to the Daughter 
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on both fides, and Pyrrhus was heard to cry out, that 
one fuch victory more would tuin his army, r £hc 
next day, as he walked to view tl>e field of battle, he 
could not help regarding with admiration, the bodies 
of the Romans which were (lain : upon feeing them 
all with their wounds before, their countenances, 
though even in death, marked with noble refolution, 
and a fternnefs that awed him into refpecl ; he was 
heard to cry out in the true fpirit of a military adven- 
turer, *«0 with what eafe could I conquer the world, 
" had I*he Romans for foldiers, or had they me for 
" their king." The Romans were highly pleaftd 
with this politenefs in an enemy, but ft ill more with 
his civil treatment, and his courtefy to the prifoners he 
had taken ; complaifance to the captives was a degree 
of refinement the Romans were yet to learn from the 
Greeks ; but it was only fufHcient to fhew this brave 
people an improvement, either in morals or war, and 
they immediately fet about imitation. 

The Romans, though defeated, were ftill uncon- 
quered, they again began to ufe all neceflary diligence 
to recruit their army, and to oppofe the conqueror, 
who, joined by the fouthern ftates of Italy, was march- 
ing directly towards Rome. However he was ftill un- 
willing to drive then to an extremity, and finding them 
making great preparations, he confidered, that it was 
beft treating with ah enemy after having gained a vic- 
tory over them ; he refolved therefore to fend his 
friend Cineas, the orator, to negotiate, and ufe all his 
arts to induce him to peace. He had long repofed great 
confidence in the abilities and pcrfuative powers of this 
fcholar of Demofthenes, and often afTerted, that he 
had won more towns by the eloquence of Cineas, than 
by his own arms The old crafty Grecian readily 
undertook the embaffy, and entering Rome, began his 
negotiation, by attempting to influence not only the 
fenators, but even their wives, by prefents which he 
/aid were fent them by his mafter. This, however, 
was the age of Roman virtue ; the fenators refufed to 
accept thefe bounties, which they confidered as bribes 
to betray their country, and the women were not be* 
.hind their hufbands in their noble diftatercftednefs. 
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They bade him give back to his matter thofe allure- 
ments to treafon, adding, that they would then only 
accept his offers, when the fenate had confidered whe- 
ther they fhould accept h?s terms of peace. Never 
was there a time in which all the military and patriotic 
Virtues (hone in greater luftrc than now. The fenators 
having by a late law, as has been related, reduced 
their fortune) more nearly to a level with thofe of the 
people, began to feek diftincYion from Virtue only, 
and defpifed thofe riches which would not be encreaf- 
ed fo as to place them at a diftance from the vulvar, 
Thus Cineas, with all his art, found the Romans ira- 
practicable, either by bribery or private perfuafion ; 
finding therefore thefe methods ineffectual, he pro- 
ceeded to his commiffion more publicly, and was, at 
his requeft, introduced to the fenate. Here he began 
fcy extolling his matter's courage and clemency; his 
defire of patronizing the brave, and his particular 
efleem for the Romans* He proceeded to inculcate 
the bleffings of peace,, and the fine opportunity the fe- 
nate bad then of restoring it. He offered, in his 
matter'* name, to return all that had been lately taken 
in battle, without ranfom ; to give affiftahce to the 
Romans on any future occafion ; and all that was 
a Iked in return, was their alliance and friendship, to* 
gether with permiffion to have the Tarenttnes includ- 
ed in the treaty. Thefe offers, and (till more the 
orator's eloquence, appeared to touch the whole af- 
fembly; a general inclination feemed to prevail io fa- 
vour of the king's propofal, and a peace was confi- 
dently talked or in every part of the city. In this 
juncture, Appius Claudius, an old fenator, who was 
now grown blind with age, and had long difcontinued 
public bufinefsi caufed himfelf to be carried into the 
houfe in a litter. The furprife of feeing him in the 
fenate again, and numberlefs infirmities which he ap- 
peared to furmounr in coming, awed the whole aflem- 
bly into filenceand attention. x * I have long," cried 
be, raifing himfelf from his couch, " confidered my 
^ bl ind nefs and my infirmities as evils ; thought that 
**" 4 ~"' had been willing to punifh my old age, for 
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" the faults I had committed when young, and had 
" repaid a yojth of folly with an age of pain : but 
" now, confcript fathers, I find that I have been pe- 
" culiarly indulged in what I confide red as calamities, 
" fince my lofs of fight has hindered me from feeing 
" the late difhonour of my country. Niy, might I 
%t make a wifh, it mould be for deafnefs alfo, and 
IC then I mould no longer hear of what muft now ex» 
" cite indignation in the breaft of every virtuous Ro- 
•' man. How different are you now from what you 
" were fome years ago ! Alexander whom the world 
" has called Great, was then thought nothing of in 
41 Rome; we then univerfally afcribed his conquefts 
" not to his valour, but his fortune. You then wifh- 
" ed that the tide of war might have brought him into 
11 Italy, only to (hew the world your own fuperior 
* prowefs. But how are you fallen at prefent ! You 
w then wifhed to combat with the conqueror of Greece, 
" and now you fear to engage one of thofe ftates 
<c which he actually conquered. You defired to cope 
<( with Alexander, and yet you refufe to meet one 
11 who has left his native country, rather through a 
" fear of his ancient enemies, than a defire of nnd- 
" ing new. We have therefore but this alternatiye, 
11 cither boldly to meet Pyrrhus in the field, or to be 
" content to luffer all the contempt the neighbouring 
" ftates of Italy fhould throw uppn us, and thus by 
" endeavouring to avoid one war, engage ourfelves in 
11 an hundred." This fpeech was received with uni- 
verfal approbation; the aflembly grew warm in the. 
praifesof their rough old orator, ajjd the fmooth ora- 
tions of Cineas were heard no more. Being therefore 
onablc to make any progrefs in his embafly, he was 
difmifled with an anfwer intimating, that when Pyrr- 
hus fhould withdraw his forces from Italy, then the 
fcoate would treat wirh him concerning peace. 

Cineas, being.thus fruftnircd in his expec1atjons,rc- 
turned to his matter, extolling both the virtues and 
:he grandeur of the Romans. The fenate, he faitf,. 
ippeared a reverend afTembly of demi gods, and the 
:ity a temple for their reception. Of this Pyrrhua 
Toon after became fenfible, by wv trota*^ {\a^fcjs*wL v 
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concerning the ranfom and exchange of prifoners 
the head of this venerable deputation was Fabr 
an ancient fenator, who had long been a patt 
his countrymen of the mod extreme poverty, j 
with the mod chearful content, The practical i 
fopher, who had been formerly conful, and was 
the ambaflador of Rome, had no other plate : 
ture in his houfe, except a fmall cup, the bottom 
of which was of horn. His daughters being wi 
fortunes, the fenate generoufly portioned them 
the public treafury. When the Samnttes had fo 
Jy offered him large prefents, he refufed them, ft 
that he was already rich, as he had learned the 
leflening his wants by retrenching his appetites, 
hus received this celebrated old man with great 
nefs, and willing to try how far fame had beei 
in his favour, ottered him rich orefents, which 
ever the Roman refufed ; the day after he wa: 
firous of examining the equality of his temper 
ordered one of his elephants to be placed behin 
tapeftry, which upon a fignal given, raifed its 
above the ambaflador's head, at the fame time 
other arts to intimidate him. Fabricius hou 
with a countenance no way changing, fmiled upo 
king, obferving, chat he looked with an equal e 
the terrors of this day, as he had upon the a 
roents of the preceding. Pyrrhus, pleafed to fi 
much virtue in one he had confidered as a barb: 
was willing to grant him the only favour whi 
knew could make him happy. He releafed tru 
man prifoners, int^Qfting them to Fabricius * 
upon his promife, that in cafe the fenate was c 
mined to continue the war, lie might reclaim 
whenever he thought proper. 

By this time the Roman army was Tec 
U. C. ed from its late defeat, and Sulpicius 
474. Decius, the confuls for the following 

were placed at ks head. The panic % 
had formerly feized it from the elephants, now t 
CO wear off, and ihe generals, with great afiiduitj 
""■"'" fbcmfeJves to imitate the difcipline of Pyr 
Grecian method of encampment. \i * 
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this manner they always adopted the improvements of 
other nations, and learned by defeat the power of be- 
coming invincible. Both armies met near the city 
Afculum, both pretty nearly equal in numbers, being 
about forty thoufand ftrong. Pyrrhus found himfclf 
incommoded by a woody country, that prevented his 
phalanx and elephants from being fo ferviceable as in 
the plain, he therefore continued for fome time rather 
upon the de fen five, until night mould give him time 
to make a more advantageous difpofition. The next 
morning he caufed a detachment of his cavalry to pof- 
iefs themfelves of the upper grounds, and thus force 
theeoemy into the plain, which when they had fuc- 
cefsfully effected, he brought down his elephants into - 
the thicker! of the 6ght, and mixing his dingers and 
archers among them, formed a body that the Romans 
were fcarce able to refill ; betides, not having the ad- 
vantages of advancing and retreating, as the day before, 
the battle became clofe and general. The Roman le- 
gions at fir ft were unable to pierce the Greek phalanx, 
hut at length, carelefs of their own Jives, they made a 
dtfperate (laughter among them. In fine, after a long 
and obflinate fight, the Grecian discipline pic vailed, 
and the Romans being pre (Ted on every fide, particu- 
larly by the elephants, were obliged to retire to their 
camp, leaving fix thoufand men dead upon the field of 
battle. But the enemy had no great reafon to boa ft of 
their triumph, as they had four thoufand (lain, fo that 
Pyrrhus replied to one of his foldiers who was congra- 
tulating him upon his victory, " one fuch triumph 
more and I mall be undone." No*a>was he unjuft in r 
the aflertion, as by this time the greateft part of thofe 
forces which had folio wed him from home wtredeftroy- 
ed, and his friends and generals were moftiy cut ofh 

This battle finishing the campaign, the next feafon 
began with equal vigour on both fides. Pyrrhus hav- 
ing received new fut coins from home, whijt old Fabri- 
cius, who was made conful with iEmilius, led on the 
Romans, no way difcouraged by their former defeat. 
While the two armies were approaching, and yet but a 
final! diflance from «ach other, a letter was brought to 
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Fabricius from the king's phyfician importing 
for a proper reward he would take him oif by \ 
and thus rid the Romans of a powerful enemy, 
dangerous war. Fabricius felt all the b on eft io 
tion at this bafe propofal, that was confooant w 
former character, he communicaxed it to his coi 
and inftantly gave it ajs his qpinjoo, that Pvrrhus 

'be informed of the treachery that was plotted.: 
him. Accordingly letters were difpatch-ed ft 
j>urpofe, informing Pyrrhus of this unfortunate 
of friends and enemies : Tha,t he had trufled aj 
moted villains, while he carried his, refentment 
the generous and the brave. Pyrrhus .now. be 
find that thefe oJd barbarians, were, by degrees J 
ing into refinement, and would pqt fuflcr him 
their fupcrior even in generosity : lie received th 
fage with equal amazement at their candour* and 
nation at his phyfician's treachery. " Admiral 
" bricius ! cried he, it woul^i be aseafy.totum 
" from its courfe, as thee from the paths. of hoi 
Then making the proper enquiry among Ws fe 
and having difcavered the trjeafan, ne ordered h; 
(ician to be executed. However, not to be outc 
magnanimity, be immediately leut to Rome all! 
funers without ranfom, and. again defiled to «e 
a peace. The Romans on the other hand, i 
him peace, but upon the. fame conditions, as th 
offered before, and re'cafed.as many of the S.« 
and Tarentines as equal led. the number of the pi 
they had received-. The-kipg. was a good de; 

^nifhed:at the Kojj^m obilin.acy ;, he, appeared < 
between fhame and neceiTuy, his: cir.cumftances 

. ing him in fome meafure rodifcontinue the war 
his honour, was hurt in being compelled to leav< 
finifhed. However, an invitation. from the Si 
begging relief dgairift.i.heCarth«igiflians,. who h 
fe/TecV. their iflaud,. arid tteaie.d them cjuejly, r 
hjm. from his embarrafrment.- This ,ticpe:iitic 
nyfed-more rewards and Lis labour, and fucji w 
chjef' objects, of this military rambler's attentio 
ifofe.placed.agarrifan iu TVcinurn, much 
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the in cli natrons of the inhabitants, and then fending 
his friend Cineas Wore him, followed with al! the rett 
m of his forces to relieve Sicily. 

In the mean time the Samnrtes and Tnrentines be- 
ing left to the mercy of the Romans, continued to Co- 
licit him with the mott earned Amplications, to return 
to protect thtm. Pyrrhus, whom his fuccefTcs in Si- 
( ciiy had for fome time made deaf to their entreaties, 
vis, after alapfe of two years fpent in ineffectual vic- 
tory, glad to have a fpecious pretext to leave rhis 
. country alfo, as he had formerly left Italy. He 
therefore, with fome difficulty, once more returned to 
Tarentum, at the head of twenty ihoufand foot and 
three tboufand horfe. The Romans though prcfitd by 
I, fo formidable a power as that of Pyrrhus, had net yet 
frgottcn the ancient animoilty between the orders of 
the (late, and upon a levy being fet forward to form an 

Sto oppofe him, feveral of the people refufed to 
. In order to reprefs a fedition which threaten- 
<d nothing lefs than the destruction of the empire, the 
ttnfols refolved to act with fpiritj- and accordingly 
i commanded that the names of the citizens- fnould bi 
4 <tawn by lot, and that he who firfl refufed to take the 
T fcld, fhould be fold as a (lave. This timely feverity 
had its effect, and whenever after any man refufed to 
'■ «nlift when called upon, he was inftantly treated by 
*- tbeconfuls in that manner. Having thus raifed a fuf- 
1 ficient body of forces, the confuls divided their army 
bto two parts, and inarched into the enemy's coun- 
try ; one io Lucaoja, and the other among the Sam- 
oites. Pyrrhus having encrcafed his army alfo by new 
levies, and being informed of this, divided his forces 
alfo, and fent one part to oppofe the march of Lenta - 
los, while he himfelf went to attack Curius Dtr.tatus, 
before his college could come up. His j>i incipa! aim 
was to furprize the enemy by night, but unfortunately 
paffing through woods and his lights failing him, his 
men loft their Way, fo that at the approach of morn- 
ing, they faw themfelves in fight of the Roman camp, 
with the enemy drawn out ready to receive them. 
The vanguard of both armies toon ma, ia wUicii th&j 
Vol. I. H ^W" 
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Romans had the advantage. Soon after a general en- 
gagement enfuing, Pynhus finding the balance of the 
vi<5h>ry turning againft him. had once more recourfe to 
his elephants. Thele, however, the Romans were 
now too well acquainted with, to feel any vain terrors 
from, and having found, that (ire was the moft effec- 
tual mean3 to lepel them, they caufed number* of 
balls to be made, compofed of flax and rofin, which 
were thrown againft them as fhey approached the 
ranks. Thteleph-nts thus rendered furious by the 
flame, and as uolrily oppofed bv the fiildiers, could 
no longer be brought on, but ran back on their owa 
army, bearing down their ranks, and filling aH places 
with terror and confufion. I has victory at length de- 
clared in favour of Rome . Fyrrhus in vain attempted 
to flop the flight and (laughter of his troops ; he loft 
not only twenty three thoofahd of his beft fbldrefs, 
bur bis camp was alfo taken. 'I his Served as a new 
leflbn to the Romans, who were ever open to improve- 
ment : they had formerly pitched their tents without 
order, but by this, they were taught to meafure out 
their ground, and fortify the whole with a trench fo 
that many of their fucceedng victories may be a (cub- 
ed to their improved method of encamping. 

In the mean time, while the two confuls were en- 
tering triumphantly into Rome, Pyrrhus bore his defeat 
with unbroken courage; his fit ft care was to fecure a 
retreat, and then to keep up the fpirits of his allies, 
with promifes of better (uccefc for the fu'are. This 
he did till he had tried the utmoft of what his intereft 
could do, to furnifh out ano her campaign. Howe- 
ver, finding all hopes of that fruitlefs, = .e- refolved to 
leave Italy, where he had found only defperate toe- 
mies, and faithlefs allies. Accordingly calling toge- 
ther the Tarentines, he informed them, that he h«d 
received aflli ranees from Greece, of (pecdy affiftance, 
and de firing him to expect the event with tranquillity, 
the night following be embaiked his troops, and re- 
turned undifturbed into his native kingdom, with the 
tegmaios of his mattered forces ; firtt leaving a gar- 
^%g in Tarentum, merely to fave appearances. In 
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this manner ended the war with Pyrrfius, after fix years 
continuance. Through the whole of this, we find 
the Romans acting a nobler part than in any former 
period, endeavouring to join the politenefo of Greece 
to the virtuous aufterity of their own manners. A 
fpirit of frugality, contempt of wealth, and virtuous 
emulation had ipread itfelf over the whole fenate. 
Fabricius not only brought poverty into fafhion by his 
example, but punifhed all approaches to luxury, by 
his authority as a magi ft rate About this time, in the 
cenforihip of Fabricius, RufEnus, who had been twice 
a conful, and once a dictator, was turned out of the 
fenate, and had a mark of inf&my put upon his name, 
for no other offence than being pofTefled of ten pounds 
of filver plate for the ufe of his table. By this love 
of temperance, and thefe fuccefTes in war, though the 
individuals were poor, the public was rich; the num- 
ber of citizens alio was increafed to above two hun- 
dred thou (and men, capable of bearing arms, and the 
fame of the Roman name was fo far extended, that 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt, fent amba/Ti- 
dors to congratulate their fuccefs, and to irtreat their 
illiance. As for the poor luxurious Tare n tines, who 
were the original promoters of this war, they foon be- 
gan to find a worfe enemy in the garrifon that was 
eft for their defence, than in the Romans who at- 
:acked them from without. T-he hatred between 
them and Milo, who commanded their citadel fur 
Pyrrhus, was become fo great, that nothing but tho 
fear of their old inveterate enemies the Romans, could 
equal it. In this diftrefs they applied to. the Cartha- 
ginians, who with a large fleet came and blocked up 
the port of Tarentum ; fo that this unfortunate peo- 
ple, who were once famous through Italy for their 
refinements and pleafures, now (aw themfelves con- 
tended for by three different armies, while they were 
not even left the choice of a conqueror. At length, 
however, the Romans found means to bring over the 
garrifon to their intereft, after which they eafily he- 
:ame matters of the city, and demolifhed its walls, 
granting the inhabitants liberty and prote&ioa. 

H2 ^WK>* 
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C H A P. XV. 

Pram the beginning of the firft Punic war to the be- 
ginning of the fecond, when the Romans began to 
• grow powerful by fca. 

U. C. X HE Romans had SaW deftroyed all rival 
489. pretentions in Italy : the Targbtiheg, the Sam- 
nites, the Lucamans ' we're" now no more, or 
patiently took laws from the conquerors. Their vie* 
tory over Pyrrhus not only gave them reputation 
abroad, but kindled an ambhfon for foreign" qonqueft. 
They began al fo to know, thougfr not to bracVife, the 
refinements of the Greeks and Tarentraes, whom 
they had conquered; the number of their hufband- 
r.ien diminiftied, while, as in all dates becoming opu- 
lent, their artiza\is and gentry continually encreafed. 
The environs of the city were now therefore no 
longer able to furnifh their growing numbers witfi 
corn, and fupplies were brought from the kingdom 
abroad. Of thefe, Sicily fent by far the greateff pro- 
portion, fo that the people began fecretly to wifh for 
-4fhe poiTeflion of a country, which had for fome-time 
ferved as a granary of Rome, to minds prediipofed 
for conqueft, a pretext to begin is feldom wanting. 
The Carthaginians were at that time in poiTeflion of 
the greateft part of Sicily, and, like the Romans, on- 
Jy a wanted an opportunity flf embroiling the natives, 
in order to become matters of the whole ifland. This 
opportunity had now offered ; Hiero, king of Syra- 
cufe, one of the ftates of the ifland as yet un con- 
quered, entreated their aid againfl the Mamertines, a 
little people of the fame country, aYid they fent "him 
fupplies both by land and fea. The Mamertines on 
the otherhand, to (hield off impending ruin, put them* 
felvey under the protection of Rome. The Romans, 
however, not thinking the Mamertines worthy of the 
Rallies, inftead of profefEng to a/Eft them, bold- 
'againft Carthage, alleging as a reafon, 
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:he aJRftance which Carthage had lately feet to the 
fbuthern parts of Italy again (t the Romans. In this 
manner a war was declared between thofe two power- 
ful (Utes, who were boih grown too great to continue 
patient fpeclators of each other's encieafe. 

Carthage, a colony of the Phoenicians, was built on 
the coaft of Africa, near the place where Tunis now 
(lands, about an hundred and thirty-feven years be- 
fore the foundation of Rome. As it had been long 

S rowing into power, fo it had extended its dominions 
II along the coafts, and was in pofleflion alfo of ma- 
ny of the principal iflands in the Mediterranean fea. 
But its chief (Irength lay in its fleet and commerce ; 
by thefe its riches were become immenfe, and by their 
mpney alone, they were capabUof hiring and (ending 
forth armies to conquer or to keep their neighbours 
under fubjeclion! However as they had now been 
long in pofleflion of affluence, the (late began to feel 
the evils that wealth is too apt to produce ; for as at 
Rome, public employments were made the reward of 
iirtue only, and iu peri or honour only raifed to a pre- 
ference of toils, fo in Carthage, the fevcral offices 
which the date had to beftow, weie venal, and thofe 
who purchafed them, only aimed at being reimburfed 
by all the fordid arts of peculation. Thus unequally 
matched, thefe two great powers began what was 
called the fir ft Punic war -, the Carthaginians pofTeifcd 
of gold and filver, which might be exhaufled ; the 
Romans of perfeverance, patriorifm, and poverty, 
which feemed to gather (trengfh by every defeat. 

As the Romans had been hitherto (hut up in their 
own dominions, they had but little knowledge of the 
method of tranfporting an army by fea. Appius Clau- 
dius was the fii It, who by means of a feeble fleet, or, 
as fome will have it, a rah of timber, carried over a 
fmall body of forces into Sicily, where viclory, as 
nfuaJ, was (till attendant upon the foitune of Rume. 
A league made with Htero, king of Syracufe, foon after 
the cor.ful's arrival, began to infpiie the Romans with 
hopes of expelling the Carthaginians from the ifland, 
and becoming matters of it in their turn* But Ol 
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there Teemed an unfurmountable obffacle to their am- 
bitious views ; they had no fleet, or at lead what de- 
fended that title, while the Carthaginians, being mas- 
ters of a very powerful one. had the entiit command 
at fea, and kept all the maritime towns under their 
obedience. In fuch a (uuation, any people bat the 
Romans would have relied contented, under dilad van- 
tages which nature feemed to have irapofed, but no- 
thing could conquer or intimidate them. They begat 
to apply themfelves to maririme affairs, and though 
ui'hout fliipwrights to build, or feamen to navigate a 
B >-er, yet they refolved to furmount every obfracle with 
i.. flexible perfeverance. A Carthaginian veflel hap- 
pened to be in a ftorm driven afhore, and this was faf- 
ficient to give the Romans hopes of building fefeby 
that might one day controul the Jong eftablifHed Mval 
power of the Carthaginians. Accordingly, they dili- 
gently let about imitating this flitp, which was initfclf 
little better than a wreck, buiTding an hundred and 
twenty more according to the model before them. 
But now, although they had fomethtng like a leer, 
which, though cl unify and ill adapted for failing, was 
of fome force, they (fill wanted failors to manage it. 
As for the Romans themfelves, being bred up to huf- 
bandry, thty were perfectly ignorant of maritime af- 
fairs ; and the neighbouring ftatcs whom they had 
lately conquered, were either unwilling to embark, 
or not to be relied on In this exigence, they taught 
their men to row upon land, initrucling them in the 
naval manner of engaging as well as they could, leaf- 
ing it to their native valour to do the reft. The con- 
ful Duillius was the firit who ventured to fea with this 
new conftrudd armament; but he foon however 
found that the enemy was every way fuperior in point 
of failing, and bringing to their velFels to an engage- 
ment. But the indefatigable ipirit of the Romans 
was not to be fubdued ; he found out a remedy even 
here, by inventing an instrument, which upon an im- 
pulle of two (hips, kept thrm both grappled together, 
mP^ML neither could Separate, until courage had de- 
^ ^^p victory. l>y this a naval engagement be- 
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came more like one at land ; fo that when the two 
rival fleets met, the Romans had the victory, the Car- 
thaginians lofing fj*ty of their (hips, and the undif- 
torbed fovereignty of the fea, which they valued 
more. J hefe fuccefles were fo unexpected by the 
fenate, that Duillius their admiral obtained a fignitl 
triumph, with orders that whenever he went out to lum- 
per, there fhould be a band of mufic to attend him. 

In the mean time, the content was carried on by 
land in Sicily with various fuccefs ; the Romans, as 
well as their enemies having {uttered much in the cam* 
paign. Bat the conduct of both nations during the 
continuance of this war, was roanifeftly different. 
The Carthaginians appeared always murmuring againft 
their generals and admiral*, and fometiraes puuifhed 
them with death, for want of fuccefs. The Romans 
went (HI I on contented and perfevering, and feeming- 
ly at eafy under a defeat, as happy when victorious. 
Their chief fuccefle?, during the latter pan of the 
yar in Sicily, were owing to the conduit and courage 
of their conful Regulus, who fubdued the iflands of 
Lipara and that of Melita, fo celebrated at this day 
for being the refidence of the knights of Malta. The 
city of Agrigentum in Sicily, and of Alberia in Cor- 
fica, were alfo attached to the conqucfts of Rome. > 

But thefe trifling fuccefles were by no means fuffi- 
cient to gratify the fanguine expectations of the peo- 
ple j for though the Carthaginians were fometimes de- 
feated even at fea, yet they (till continued moft pow- 
erful there, and fent in fupplies to the ifland at plea- 
fure. The con que ft therefore of Sicily was only to be 
obtained by humbling the power of Carthage at home. 
For this reafon, the fenate refolved to carry the war 
into Africa itlelf, and accordingly thty fent Regulus 
and Manlius, with a fleet of three hundred fail, to make 
the invafion. Regulus was reckoned the moft confum- 
mate warrior that Rome could then produce : he was 
a profeflcd example of frugal feverity, but lefs auftere 
to or hers than to himfelf : he only reprehended thofe 
faults which he would have died rather than have com- 
mitted ; his patriotifm was ihll greater than his tempe- 
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ranee ; all the private pafRons teemed extingtiihed in 
him, or they were all fwallowed op in one great rul- 
ing affection, the love of his country. The two gc 
srerals fet fail with their fleet, which was the greanft 
that had ever yet left an Italian port, carrying an hun- 
dred and- forty thou fan d men* They were met by the 
Carthaginians, with a fleet as powerful, and men bet- 
ter ufed to the Tea. While the fight continued, rather 
between the fbips th,an the men, at a di fiance, the Car- 
thaginians feemed focccfsful ; hut when the Roma as 
came to grapple with them, the difference between a 
mercenary, and one that fought for fame, was appa- 
rent. The refolutioo of the Romans was crowned 
with fuccefs ; the enemies fleet was difperfed, and 
fifty- four of their veflels taken. The cenftquence of 
this viflory wa3 an immediate defcent upon vbo coafls 
of Africa, and the capture o£ the city CI u pea, toge- 
ther with twenty thou land men who were Aide pri- 
soners of war. 

The fenate being informed of tbcfe great fucccffcs, 
and apphed to forfrah infractions, commanded Man* 
hus back to Italy, in order to iuperintend the Sicilian 
war,, and directed that Regalus (hou)d continue in A- 
fiica, to profecute his victories there ; but as his con* 
fuluSip was expiring, they continued him their general 
uuder the title of Proconful. Happy in the approba- 
tion of his country, Regulus continued his fuccefles, 
and led his forces along the banks of the river Bagsada. 
Here while he was waiting for the approach of the 
Carthaginians, a ferpent of enormous fize attacked hs 
men as they went for water, and feemed as if refolved 
to guard the banks of the river. It was an hundred 
and twenty feet lanp, with fcales impenetrable to any 
weapon. Son s e of the boldeft trocps at firfl went up 
to oppofe its fu;y, but they foon fell victims to their 
lafiinefs, being either killed by its devouring jaws, or 
crufaed to pieces by the winding of its tail. f he poi- 
funous vapour that iflued from it, made it Hill more 
formidable, nnd che men were fo much terrified at its 
appearance, that chey affkrted, they would mtichmoie 
joyfully have face*] the whole Carthaginian army. For 
* forae 
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fome- time it fcetned uncertain which fhould remain 
matters of the river, as from the hatdnefs of its fc&lcs, 
no ordinary efforts could drive it away. A\ laft Re- 
gulus was obliged to make, ufe of the machines «fft~ 
ployed in battering down the walls of cities. Notwith- 
standing, the ferpent for a long time withftood all his 
efforts, and deftroyed numbers of his men ; bat- at 
length* a very large (lone which was iung from an en- 
gioe happened to break his fpine, and deftroyed its mo- 
tion; by tbefe means thefcldiers furroooded and killed 
it. Regnlus, not lefe pleafed with his 7i&ory than if he 
had gained a battle, ordered his (kin to be lent to Rome, 
where it continued to be feen till the time of Pliny. 

Mean while, the Carthaginians finding the Romans 
proceeding towards their very .capital, brought out a 
confiderable. army to oppofe them. A battle en (bed, 
in which Carthage was once more defeated, and fome 
of its befl troops were cut off.. Thisfrem viftory con- 
tributed to throw them into the utmoft defpair ; more 
than eighty .of their towns fubmitted to the Romans. 
The Numidians, their ancient allies, rofe againft them 
at the fame time, and combined to ravage the country. 
The peafants whoiL-d on every fide, flocked into Car- 
thage, as to the only place of refuge, and brought with 
them only, mifeiy and famine. In this diftrefs, the 
Carthaginians, ,de(Htute of generals at home who had 
abilities >to oppofe the conqueror, were obliged to fend 
to Lacedemon, offering the command of their armies 
to Xactippus, a commander of great experience, who 
undertook to conduft them. They at the fame time 
difpatched fome of the principal men of the (late 10 
Regulus to beg a peace. The Roman general ha J long 
wi&ed to terminate the war, and go back to his native 
country. He had evert- fent to the fenate fome time 
before, demanding a fucceffor, and leave tot return, in 
conference of an account he had recei?ed, inibi ming 
.him, that his lie ward who cultivated hi* eflate, which 
confided but of fevenacre*, was dead, and that his fer- 
vant had ftolen all the inftruments of hufbmdry that 
wereufed in its cultivation. He informed thi lenate, 
that while he was leading on the armies of the iiate, his 
wife and children were in dav\^t <at >«wcC\tv^\A^i 
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obliged to evacuate the place. Soon after the Romans 
loft their whole fleet ir> a ftorm ; and Agrigemuw, 
their principal town in Sicily, was taken by Karthalo, 
the Carthaginian general. The Romans, not eafily to 
be deterred, undertook to build a new fleet, which 
alio fharcd the fate of ihe former; the -mariners, as 
yet unacquainted with the Mediterranean fhores, drove 
it upon quick fands ; and foon after, the greater! part 
periihed in a ftorm. Thus diftreffcd in every natal 
attempt, they* for a while, gave up all hopes of n* 
vailing, the Carthaginians at fea* and placed all their 
hopes in the conqueft of Sicily, which they in a great 
meafure effected. Mean time, the Carthaginians, be* 
ing now more fuccefsfu! than when they had formerly 
made propolais of peace, were dcfirwas of a new 
treaty, hoping to havt better terms than thofe infilled 
upon befote. They therefore refoNed to fend ta 
Rome to negotiate this bufinefs, or at leaft to procure 
an exchange of prifonets. For this pur pofe ihey fup- 
pofed, that Reguius, whom they had now for fou* 
years kept in a dungeon confined and chained, would 
he a proper folicitor. It was expected, that being wear . 
ried with imprifonmem and bondage* he would glad* 
)y endeavour to psrfuade his countrymen to a. difcon - 
finuance of the war, which only prolonged his capti- 
vity. Pie wjs accoidingly fent with their anjbaiTadorS 
to Rome, but with a promife previoufly exacted from 
him, to return In cafe of being unfoccefsfuU He 
vas even given to underhand, that his life de- 
pended upon the.foccefs of the expedition. 

When this old genera], together with the ambaiTa- 
dors of Canhage,. approached Rome, numbers of his 
friends came out to meet and congratulate his return, 
i heir acclamations refound*d through the city, but 
Kegulus refufed with a fettled melancholy to enter the 
.gatts. Jt was in vain that he was entreated on every 
iide to vifit once more his Jittle dwelling, and fharein 
that joy which his return had infpired. He peififted 
^J a y ,n g, that he was now but a flave belonging to the 

■«ou r°i an8 ' and Ullfit t0 P artakc in the iibera] ho ' 
It urs M- his country. 1 he fenate afftmblirg without 

^ the 
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>e walls, as ufual, to give audience to the enemies 
mbaffadors, Rcgulus opened his commitfion as he 
ud been direcled by the Carthaginian Council, and 
heir ambafladors feconded his propofals 'I he fenate 
were, by this time, themfeives weary of a war, which 
had been protracted above eight years, and were no 
way difinclinable to a peace. Jt Teemed the general 
opinion, that the enmity between the two ftates had 
continued too long, and that no terms mould be re- 
Mcd, which would not only give reti to the two na- 
tions, but liberty to an old general, whom the people 
tevcrenced and loved. It only remained for Regulus 
himfeif to give his opinion, who, when it came to his 
torn to fpeak, to the furprize of all the world, gave 
his toice for continuing the war. He a/Tared the fe- 
^'e, that the Carthaginian refourccs were now al- 
*?oft cxhaufted 5 their populace harraiTed out with fa- 
b gues, and their nobles with contention ; that all 
their heft generals -were prisoners wuh the Romans, 
*hiie Carthage had none but the refufe of the Ro- 
^n army : that not only the intereft of Rome, but 
J 1 honour alfo was concerned in continuing the war, 
Qr their anceftors had never made peace till they 
vere vicloiious. 60 unexpected an advice not a little 
"fturbed the fenate ; they faw the juftrce of his opi- 
^Jon, but they alfo faw the dangers he incurred by 
giving it : they feemed entirely fatisfied of the ex- 
pediency of prolonging the war ; their only obftacle 
Was how to fecure the fafety of him who advifed its 
continuance: they pitied, .as well as admired a man 
who had ufed fuch eloquence agaipii his private inte- 
reft, and could not conclude upon a meafnre which 
vas to terminate in his rutn. Regulus, however, 
bon relieved their embarraiTmeot by breaking off the 
rcaty, and rifing in order to return to his bonds and 
ontlnement. It was in vain that the fenate and all 
its deareft friends entreated his (lay, he ft ill reprefled 
heir folicitations. Maria his wife, with her little 
jiildren, filled the city with her lamentations, and 
'ainly entreated to be permitted to fee him 5 he ftill 
>bftinately perfifted in keeping his piomife, and though 
jc was fu/Scitmly apprised -of \Vve" vatwtt tta>Vvw|| 
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cd his return, wi hout embracing his family, or tak- 
ing l<r*ve of his friends, he depaiud with the ambaf- 
farlors for Carthage. Nothing could equal the fury 
and the ojfappo'nrment of the Carthaginians, when 
they were informed by their ambafTadors, of Regulot, 
inlfead of battening a peace, having given his opinion 
for continuing the war. Firft, his eyelids were cut 
off, and then he was remanded toprifon. He wasaf- 
tei fome days brought out and expofed with his face 1 
opj)ofite the burning fun. At lair, when malice was I 
fatigued ui:h (fudying all the arts of tortuies, he was 
put in a bairel (ruck full of nails that pointed inwards, ' 
and in this painful pofition he continued tilftie died. ' 

Both (ides now took up arms with more than for- , 
mcr animofity. The Romans who wtre inflexible in . 
their pJArpofes, alrhough they had fo many times been j 
wreckfd t fea, and loft fuch numbers of their braveft ] 
trot ps here, once more fitted out a fleet, and again j 
bid dtt.ancc to CarthageJ It feemed however, as if j 
foitune was refolved to drive them from this onftable4 
ev n ent, for by the bad conducl of < laudius Pulcher 1 
thtit conful, and by ot-hei various difafters, their fleet j 
was 4t(rroyed JFke all the former, and the Romans 1 
feemed d'ained of every-rcfourc tofurnifh out a new i 
one. n confequtnee of this, they were obliged to ab- 
ftain for fevco yrars from all naval preparations. But 
their (pint was not to be broken, they yet again re- 
folved to build another fleet, and to try their way- 
ward foitunt in forming a naval nower. At length 
their j>erftverance was crowned withfuccefs, one vic- 
tory followed on the back of another. Fabius Kuieo 
the conful (hewed them the way, by defeating a large 
fquadron of the enemies fhips ; but Lutatius Catuius 
gained a viclory dill more complete, in which the 
p* wer of Carthage feemed totally defiroyed at fta, by 
, the lofs of an hundred and twenty (hips, according to 
the fmalleft computation. This lofs brought them to 
fu< for peace, which Rome thought proper to grant; 
biii frill inflexible in its demands, exacled the fame 
gj^onditions which Rigulus had formerly offered at the 
^^XP *>f Carthage, lhtfe YKie, itaitAheCarthagipi- 
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f ass fbonld lay down a thoufand talents of filver, to de- 
► hj the charge of the war ; and fhould pay two thou- 
fiod two hundred more, in ten years time : that they 
fhould quit Sicily, with all fuch iflands as they pofTcfTed 
near it : that they fhould never make war again It the al- 
iies of Rome, or come with any veffcls of war within 
the Roman dominions : and laftly, that alj their pri- 
soners and defcrters fhould be delivered -up without 
ranfom. To thefe hard conditions, the Cartha- 
ginians, now exhaufted, readily fublcribed, and U. C. 
thus ended the firft Punic war, which had lafted 5 13. 
twenty four years, and in fome meafure had 
drained Doth nations of every refource to begin a-new 



CHAP. XVI. 



'From the end of the firft Panic war to the end of the 
fecond. 



L HE war being ended between the Carthaginians 
and' Romans, a profound peace enfued, and in about 
fix years after, the temple of Janus was (hut for true 
fecond time, Gnce the foundation of the city. Rome, 
being thus in friend (hip with all nations, had an op- 
portunity of turning to the arts of peace : they now 
began to have a reliih for poetry, the firft liberal ait 
which arifes in every civilized nation, and the firft al- 
io that decays. Hitherto they had been entertained 
only with the rude drolleries of the 1 weft buffoons: 
they had fports called the Ftfcennini, in which a iew 
debauched actors made their own parts, while raillery 
and obfetnity fupplied the place of humour. To 
thefe a compoiition of a higher kind Succeeded, which 
they called faiire ; which was a kind of grammatic 
poem, in which the characters of the great were par- 
ticularly pointed out, and made an object of derifion 
to the vulgar. After thefe, came tragedy and come- 
dy, which were borrowed from the Greeks* and in- 
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deed, the firft dramatic poet of Rome, 
U. C. whole name was*Livius Andronicus, was by 
514. birth a Grecian. The infiant thefe finer 

kinds of compofitions appeared, this great 
people rejected their former impurities with diWain. 
From thenceforward they laboured upon the Grecian 
model, auA though they were never, able to rival their 
makers in dramatic composition, they foon furpafled 
them in many of the more Toothing kinds of poetfy. 
■Elegiac, pafloral, and didactic compofkjo'ns, began 
to affume new beauties in the Roman language ; and 
fitire, not that rude kind of dialogue already men- 
tiontd, but a nobler fort, invented b^'L'tiriU'us', was 
all their own. "" v " '"' - '* ; ^ J: ■ 

While they were thus admitting trie/arts of peace, 
they were not unmindful of making' fWfh preparations 
for war; all intervals of eafe fcemedWther td give 
frefh vigour for new defigns, than to relax" their for- 
mer intrepidity. The Iftyrlans were " : ftV firft".j>ek>p1e 

upon whom- they tried 'xtiStf ftr^hgflV, sifter 
527. fome continuance 6f' peace." That nation, 

which had long plundered the merchants of 
the Mediterranean with itfrpuhfty, happened 10 make 
depredations upon fome of the" trading fubjecls of 
Rome, This being complained of to Teuta, the 
queen of the country, fhe, infttad of granting redrefs, 
ordered the ambaflador ihat was fen? to demand refti. 
totion, to be murdered. A war enfued, in which the 
Romans were victorious. Moft of the lllyric towns 
were furreridercd to the confuls, and a peace at lafl 
concluded, by which the greateft pan of the counrry 
was ceded to Rome ; a yearly tribute exacted for 1 he 
'left, and a prohibition added, that the lllyrians 
Should not fail beyond the river Liffus, with more than 
two barks, and thofe unarmed. 

The Gauls were the next people that incurred the 
difpleafurc of the Romans. JSuppofing a time of peace, 
when the armies were diftunded, a proper fealon for 
new irruptions: this barbarous people inviting frefh 
Xa^s from beyond the Alps, and entering Etruria, 
rf^^^l^ll with fire and fword, till they came within 
▼ about 
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about three days journey of Rome. A prsetor and a 
conful were fent to oppoTe them* who, now indrucled 
in the improved arts of war, were enabled to furround 
the Gauls, who ftill retained their primaeval barbarity. 
It was in vain that thefs hardy tioops, who had no- 
thing but their courage to protect ihcm, formed two 
fronts to oppofe theit adversaries ; their naked bodies 
and undifciplined forces were unable to withftand the 
fhock of an enemy completely armed, and {killed in 
military evolutions. A miferable Daughter enfued, in 
which forty thoufand were killed, and ten thoufand 
taken prifoncrs. This victory wa* followed by ano- 
ther gained over them by Mar ceil us, in which he kill* 
ed Viridomarus their king with his own hand, and 
.gained the third royal fpoiU that were yet obtained at 
Koine. !thcie conqueUs forced them 10 beg a peace, 
the conditions of which ferved greatly to enlarge the 
empire. Thus the Romans went on with fuccefs ; 
they had now totally recovered their former lofies,and 
only wanted an enemy worthy of their arms to begin 
a new war. 

An occafion foon offered to renew their military 
aims. The Carthaginians, who made peace be- 
caufe they were no longer able to continue the war, 
took the earlieit opportunity of breaking the treaty : 
they befieged Saguntutn, a city of Spain, which had 
been in alliance witn Home, and though defired to de* 
(iit, pioiecured truir operations with vigour. Ambaf* 
fadois were fent, in coniequence, frjni Rome to Car- 
thage, complaining of the infraction of their articles, 
afcd requiring, that Hannibal the Carthaginian gene- 
ral, who had adviitd this measure, mould be deliver- 
ed up. '1 his demand being refuild, the a.-nbaiHidof 
began to perceive their inclinations for a rupture, and 
holding out the ikirt of his robe, as was the cuftom, 
told the Carthaginian minifiry, that he brought them 
peace or war, cne of which they might choole. They 
rieliied him to deliver which he thoughf proper ; to 
which he returned, "Then let it be war," and thus 
leaving the affemt.'v, returned to P«ome. 

b 4 Wax 
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War being thus again declared between 
U. C. thefe great rival powers, the Carthaginians 
536. trufted the raaragementof it, on theirfide, 
to Hannibal, the (on of ^milcar, their for* 
mer general. Hannibal had been made the fworn foe 
of Rome, almoft from his infancy ; for while yet very 
young, hi* father brought him before the altar, and 
obliged him to take an oath, never to be in fritodfltip 
with the Romans, nordefifl from oppofing rh'ir power, 
until he or they mould be no more. On his firft ap- 
pearance in the field, he reconciled, in his own per* 
ion, the mod juft method of commanding, with the 
moft perfect obedience to his fuperiors. 7 hus he was 
equally beloved by his gene als and rhe troops he was 
appointed to lead. He was poflefled of the greateft cou- 
rage in oppofing danger, and the greateft prefence of 
mind in retiring from it. No fatigue was able to fub* 
due his bodv, or bre^k hi'3 foirit: equally patient of 
heat and cold, he only took hi ft e nance to content na- 
ture, and not to delight his appetite: His feafons fcf 
repofe or labour were never marked but he was ever 
ready when difficulties, or his country demanded his 
aid. He was frequently found ftretched on the ground 
among his centioels. covered only with a watch coat. 
His diefs diffeed in nothing from the mod ordinary 
man of his army, except that he affected peculiar 
ele;Mncc in his hoifes and armour. He was the bed 
horle nan, and the fwiftefl runner of his time. He 
was ever the foremoft to engage, and the laft to retreat, 
he was ever priHcnt in his dengns, which were exten- 
sive; and ever fertile in expedients to perplex his ene- 
mies, or to refcue himfelf from hardfhips. He was 
experienced, fagacious, provident and bold. Such 
t were the admit able qualities of this inimitable foldier, 
who is generally allowed the great eft general of all an- 
tiquity ; but on the other hand, he was cruel and 
faithlefs, without honour, wthout religion, and yet 
fo deceitful, as to a Tame the appearance of them all : 
yet after all we mu \ reue-noer, that they were his 
pmies who gavs him this charafter. Fp>ti fuch a 
and politician the Carthaginians formed the 
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greateft expectations, and his taking Saguntum fhortly 
after confirmed them in their opinion of his abilities. 
But he foon gave proofs of a much more exrenfivr ge- 
nius than they could have conceived ; for, having 
over- run all Spain, and levied a large army of various 
languages and nations, be refofved to carry the war 
into Italy, as the Romans had before carried it into, 
the dominions of Carthage. For this purpofe, leaving 
iianno with a fufficicnt force to guard his conquers in 
Spain, he crofled the Pyrenean mountains into Gaul, 
with an army of fifty thou fa nd foot and nine tboufand 
horfe. He quickly traver fed that country, which was 
then wild, extenfite, and filled with inimical nations. 
In vain its forcfts and rivers feemed to intimidate him ; 
the Rhone w th its rapid current, and its banks co* 
•vered with enemies, or the Dura branched out into 
Bumberlefs channels, oppofed his way ; he pafltd them 
all with perftverance, and in ten days arrived at the 
foot of the Alps, over which he was to explore a new 
paftage into Italy* It was now in the midft of winter, 
when this a{tont<hing project was undertaken ; the 
feaibn added new horrors to a ftene, that nature 
had already crowded with objects of difmay The 
prodigious height and tremendous fteepneU of the 
mountains, capped with foow, the rude cottages that 
feemed to hang upon the fides of the. precipices, the 
cattle, and even the wild beads themielvts rhfT with 
cold, or defperate with famine: the people b^ibarous 
and fierce, drefTed in fkins, with long fhaggy hair, 
prefented a picture that imprefTed the beholders with 
ailonifhment and terror. But nothing was capable of 
fubduing the courage of the Carthaginian general ; 
after having harangued his army, he undertook to lead 
them up the fides of the mountain, afTuring his loMiers, 
that they were now fcaiing, not the walls of Italy, but 
of Rome. 

The foldiers in this march had not vain fears alone 
to combat with, but numberieis and unforefeen cala- 
mities. The intenfenefs < f ihe cold, the height or the 
precipices, tht lmouthnds of 'he ict, but above all. 
the oppoiition of the inhabitants, who af Failed them 
from above, and rolled down Yiug& twtatw^i&^ft 
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:.■> their mrJ:. a'.l contributed to difpirit the army. 
.At length, after nirtc days painful march through 
t^cfc untrodden paths, Hannibal gained the top of the" 
nounuiP9| where he r'.piced hisfoldiers, by fhewiflj 
iht*> t!*c charming and fertile vales of Italy, which 
were ttrctched «« hv.e.uh. After two days refpite, 
he next prepared to defcend, and this was found a 
work of more danger even, than the former. Prodi* 
gtous quantities of/now having lately fallen, as many 
were {wallowed up in that, as had before been deftroy- 
ed by the enemy. Every new advance feemeo but to 
en create the danger, till at lad, he came to the verge 
of a precipice abort three hundred yards perpendicu- 
lar, which Teemed utterly impaffabte. It was then that 
defpa;r appeared in every face but Hannibal's, but he 
ilill remained unlruken : his 6rft effort was to endea- 
vour by ukin| a circuit, to fin' a more commodious 
paffage, but finding this only encreafe his difficulty; 
he rclbUed to undertake levelling the rock, for this 
puipofe, great numbers of large tiees were felled,' and 
a mighty pile made aaainS it and fet on fire. The 
rock being thus heated, fays Livy. was foftened by vi- 
negar, and a paffage opined through which the whole 
army might fafcly pafs. This feemed to be the end of 
the difficulties of this March, for as he defended, the 
Tallies between the mountains berame more fertile, fo 
that the cattle found paflure, and the foldiers had time ' 
to repofe. Tims, at the end of fifteen days fpent in 
eroding the Alps, Hannibal found himfeff in the plains 
of Italy, with about half his army remaining, the rell 
having died, or been cut off in their mr.rch. 

As fjon as it w*s known at Rome, that Hannibal, 
at the head of an immenfe army, was crolHng the Alps, 
in order to invade their dominions, the fenate lent 
Scipio to oppofe him, as a general on whom they plac- 
ed great dependance. Scipio being defirous of mak- 
ing his principal effort, while Hannibal's army was 
not yet recovered from the fatigues of their march, 
brought up his forces, and attacked him near Tici- 
nujp^ The engagement was for fome time doubtfu' f 
Jl^^Ntatfty of Numidian horfe wheeling round, at- 
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tacked the Romans in the rear, aod obliged them to re- 
tjeat with con fid it able 1 0(3. The conful was wound- 
ed in the beginning of* the fight, and would have fal- 
len into the hands of the enemy, bad not his fon Sci- 
pio, afterwards called Africanus, oppofed hircfelf to 
the (hock of the engagement, and fared his father's 
life, at the hazard of his own. Hannibal being thus 
victorious, took the n.oft prudent precautions to 
encreafe his army, giving orders to Mago h*r gene- 
ral of rfce cavalry,, when he ravaged the country 
round, always to fpare the pofleffioos of the Gauls, 
while bis depredations, were permitted upon thofe of 
Rome. This fo pl&afcd that Ample people, that they 
declared for him jp great numbers, and flocked to his 
ftandard with 'alapfitV* " "'. 

Soon after. this defeat, Sempronius, tjie other con- 
ful, was rtfblvld to repair tjie injury, fuftained by bis 
collegue* and feeing the contjuuat defection of the 
Gauls, goijig off to encreafe theflrengthof the Punic 
army, he determined to give battle the drft opportuni- 
ty. ' Hannibal w.is not Jong \n* delaying his expectati- 
ons, and both armies met upon the banks of the river 
Trebja. . Tfrf C .•.rthagiiiiao general being apprized of 
the Roman unpetuofity, of which he always availed 
hlmfelf in almoft every engagement, had fent off a bo- 
dy of a thoufand horfe, each with a foot foldier be- 
hind him, acrofs the river, to ravage the enemies coun- 
try, and provoke them to engage. The Romans 
quickly routed his force, who kerned to be defeated, 
took the river, and were as eagerly purfued by the 
conful. It was not however, till his army was got up- 
on the oppofite bank, that he perctived himfelf half 
conquered already, his men being fatigued by wading 
up to the armpits, and quite benumbed by the tntenfe 
coldnefs of the water But it was now too late to re- 
tire, for Hannibal came pouring down his forces, frefh 
and vigorous, fo that the battle foon became general. 
The courage of the Romans for a while withflood every 
difadvantage, and kept the vi':»ory doubtful, but they 
foon found themfelvcs attacked alfo in the rear by a 

party 
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party of horfe, which the Carthaginian general had 
laid in ambufh, to be ready on this occafioo. At 
length, a total rout enfued ; twenty fix thoufand of 
the Romans were either killed by the enemy, or 
drowned in attempting to pafs the River. A body of 
ten thoufand men were all that furvived, who finding 
themfelves enclofed on every Hde, broke defperatejy 
through -the enemies ranks, and fought retreating, till 
they fc^nd fhelter in the city of Placentia. 

The lofs of thefe two battles only ferved to encreafe 
the caution of Hannibal and the vigilance of Rome. 
Preparations for the enfuing campaign were carried on 
with greater vigour than before, and the Carthaginian 
general finding himfelf in a condition to change the 
feat of the war, refolved to approach Rome, by march- 
ing into Etruria. There were two ways for effecting 
his march thither ; one, more tedious* but fecure ; 
the other, which was fhorter, led through the marin- 
es, caufed by the overflowing of the river Arno. AH 
the former fatigues of the Carthaginian army were no- 
thing, compared to their fufFerings here. They were 
forced to march three days and nights fucceflively, up 
to the knees in water, without fleep or without reft ; 
the hoofs of the horfes came off in their paflage, while 
the beafts of burden that carried the baggage, unable 
to fupport the fatigue, were left dead in the mud. 
Hannibal himfelf riding upon an elephant, which was 
the only one left alive, felt all the complicated diftrefs 
of his own (ituation, and that of his army. His health 
had been impaired in the preceding fpring, and hav- 
ing then an inflammation in his eyes, he, by his pre- 
fent fatigues, loft one of them entirely. At laft how- 
ever, he arrived upon dry ground, where he was in- 
formed, that Flarainius the conful was encamped 
near Aricia, waiting the arrival of the other conful 
with reinforcements from Rome. One of Hannibal's 
chief exc Hencies in war was the care he took to in* 
form himfelf of the temper and difpofmon of the gene- 
rals who oppofed him, and finding that Flaminius 
was rafh and overbearing, fwoln with his former fuc- 
ceiTes, and confident of the future, he tefoived to bring 
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him to an engagement before his collegae cod Id come 
op. Seeming therefore to take no notice of his army, 
that lay in the direct road towards Rome, he left it on 
one fidt, and marching onward, a3 if to befiege the 
capital itfelf he ravaged the whole couotry round in 
a Terrible manner, with fire and fword. Flaminius, 
as was ex peeled, could not tamely bear to -fee an in- 
fult.ng enemy laying every thing wade before him, but 
burnt tl for the engagement. It was in rain, that he 
wa advifrd by th** lenate, and all about him, to u(e 
caution, and not to let the enemies infults provoke him 
to an uni qual combat He immediately ordered his 
troops to march, his friends foreboding their future 
danger, wh'le the foldiers went rejoicing in the cou- 
rage of their geneiai, and indulging their hopes, ra- 
ther trun contHering the realbns they had for hoping* 
Hannibal wis with his army, at the time when FJa? 
mini us c.ime our to engage him, at the lake of t hrafi- 
nune, near to wh'ch was a chain of mountains, and 
between thefe and the lake, a narrow paflage leading 
to a valley that was emboiomed in hills, t was upon 
the'e hills that he difpofed his bed troops, and it was 
into this valley that Flaminius led his men to attack 
him. A difpofition every way fb favourable for the 
Carthaginians, was alfo afiided by accident, for a mift 
rifing from the lake kept the Romans from feeing 
their enemies, while the aimy upon the mountains, 
being above its influence, faw the whole difpofition of 
their opponents. The fortune of the day was fuch as 
might be expected from the conduct of the two gene- 
rals ; the Roman army was broken, and flaughtered, 
almoff before they could perceive the enemy that des- 
troyed them About fifteen thoufand Romans fell in 
the valley, and fix thoufanH more were obliged to yield 
themfelves prifoners of war. In this general carnage, 
the unfortunate Flaminius did all that courage could 
infpire, to fave his army ; wherever the enemy was 
mofl fuccefsful, he flew with a chofen body of his at- 
tendants to reprefs them ; at lair, defpainng of victo- 
ry, and unwilling to furvive a defeat, he flung him- 
felf alone into the raid ft of the enemy, and wa&k\lU.<i 
by a Ganlith horfeman, who &toc\l VAvxk tatw&^Bk \V*. 
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wdy with a blow of his lance. Hannibal, after the 
>attle t Wejit the Roman prifonen, but civilly dif- 
iiiffed thofe of the Latim, and willing to give the 
:or.fu! an honourable intermit, he fought his body 
imong the heap* of fiain, but it could Dot be found. 
Upon the news of this defeat at Rome, after the ge- 
neral ennfternation was allayed, the fen ate, upon, na- 
ture deliberation, refolved to eled a commander with 
itbfolute authority, in whom they might repofe their 
Lift and great ell expectations. Their choice fell upon 
Fabius Maximum, a man of great courage, bat with a 
happy mixture of caution ; Ids enraptured with the 
glare of viclory, than the confeionfoefs of deferring it. 
r L % his old commander, thus in veiled with the fupreme 
dignity, fet forward with what preparations he was 
able to make, but with no intentions of fighting an 
enemy, whom he knew more powerful than himfcJf. 
He had long before fetting out laid a plan by which to 
proceed, and to that he flriftly adhered during all the 
enfuing campaigns. He was apprized that the only 
way to humble the Carthaginians at fuch a di fiance 
fiom home, was rather by harraffing them than by fight- 
ir.g. For this purpofe, he always encamped upon the 
higheft grounds, inacceffible to the enemies cavalry. 
Whenever they moved he moved, watched their mo- 
tions, Araitened their quarters, and cut off their pro- 
vifions. It was in vain that Hannibal ufed every ftra- 
t.igem to bring him to a battle ; the cautious Roman, 
thence furnamed Cunctator, ftill kept aloof, content- 
ed with feeing His ene"my in fome mcafure defeated by 
delay. Hannibal, now therefore perceiving that his 
aJvcrfaries had altered their plan of operation, tried 
his ufual arts to make Fabius appear dcfpicable to his 
Ovvn ai my. He fometimes therefore braved him in his 
enrnp, he femetimes wafled the country round him, 
ulked of Iiis abilities with contempt, and in all his 
excurfions, (pared the rebellions of Fabius, while thofe 
of the otlur Romans were plundered without mercy. 
Thefe arts in fome meafure fucceeded : the Romans 
began to fulj-ect thdr general, either of cowardice or 
treachery, and a flight aSion that eniued a Jiitlc after. 
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gave ftrength to their fufpicions. For Hannibal de 
ftgning to march for the convenience of forage, to a 
place called Caffinum, he was, by a miftdke of his 
guide, conduced towards Caflilinnm, where he found 
hi in fe if in a clofe country, hemmed in on every fide. 
However, willing to draw all the advantages he was 
able from his (ituation, he ordered his cavalry to pil- 
lage the country round, which the Roman army, that 
ftill kept him in view, beheld from a neighbouring hill. 
Hannibal knew that his depredations would excite 
tbetm to a defire of revenge ; but it was in vain they 
ejfied out to their phlegmatic general, to lead them 
doWn upon the enemy. Fabius ftill kept his pofr, 
contrary to all the entreaties of his men, and even the 
e* ^populations of Minucius, his mailer of the horfe. 
It was now therefore found, that the prudent Roman 
began to pradife Hannibal's own ftratagems againll 
htmfelf: he had now enclosed him among mountains, 
where it was impollible to winter, and yer, from 
which, it was almoft impracticable to extricate his ar- 
my without imminent danger. In this exigence, no- 
thing but one of thofe ftratagems of war, which fall 
to the lof of great abilities only to invent, could fave 
him. Hannibal's amazing fertility in expedients fug- 
ge'fred one at this time which was fuaccfsful : he or- 
dered a number of fmall faggots and lighted torches 
to be tied to the horns of two thoufand oxen, that he 
had in his camp, and that they mould be driven to- 
wards the enemy. Thefe totting their heads, and 
running up the flues of the mountains, feemed to iHl 
the whole neighbouring .foreft with fire, while the 
ce miners, that were placed to guard the approaches of 
the mountain, feeing fuch a number of flames ad- 
vancing towards their pods, fled in conflernation, fuji- 
pofing the whole body of the enemy was in arms to 
overwhelm them. By this firaiagem, Hannibal drew 
off his army, and efcaped through the defiles thnt led 
beneath the htlis, though with con'iderabie damage to 
his rear. Although Fabius had conducted h'nnfclf in 
this expedition with all the prudence and conducl of 
the moit confu inmate general, he co\M w&\\«*«a*. 
Vol L \ ** 
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the murmurs of his army, who now began to tax his 
ignorance in war, as they had formerly impeached his 
valour and fidelity. 

Fabius, no way folicitous to quiet the murmurs, 
either of bis army or of the citizens themfelver, re- 
turned to Rome, in order to raife money to ranfom 
fome Roman prifo^ers, whom Hannibal offered to re- 
leafe : but in the mean time, he gave his inftruclions 
to Minucius, his matter of the horfe, to abftain from 
giving the enemy battle, upon any occafion whatfoevcr. 
Minucius however, who now began to have the fame 
opinion of the dictator, that the reft of the foldiers 
entertained of him, little regarded his inftruclions, lout 
venturing out again it the Carthaginians, (kirmifhed 
with fuch fuccel9, that by univerlal content he waji 
made equal in power to the dictator, arid both generals 
were appointed to command, each his own part of the N 
army. Being thus poffefled of equal power, Minucius 
began by altering the former conducl of Fabius From 
keeping on the tops of the mountains, he now drew 
down his part of the army into the plain, and offered 
the enemy battle. This was the difpoiition-that Han- 
nibal had long wifhed for, and pretending to be very 
carpeft in taking pofFeflion of an hill which commanded 
the camp of the Roman?, he drew the eyes of all to 
that quarter, while he formed an ambufcade on the 
other dde, with orders, to fally forth in the midtt of the 
engagement. The Remans accordingly made a moll 
vigorous attack upon the Carthaginians, who had taken 
pofleffion of the hill, while new reinforcements were 
fent from either army. At laft, Minucius drew out 
his legions, and the engagement became general. , It 
was then that the fuperior conduft of the Carthaginian 
commander was difcovered, for the men who were 
placed in ambufh, fallying forth upon the rear, began 
to throw the whole Roman army into confufion, and 
nothing lefs than a total defeat threatened to en fue. 
In the mean time, Fabius, who was returned from 
«Ro«ie, after foliciting an exchange of prifoners, and 

^ter felling all his little patrimony, to raife a fum 
Ufb.hc was denied by the fenate, to pay their ran- 
» came in while Minvic'iua vm in \to\* taty**^*- Cv 
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liiation. He did not long hefitate upon the courfe he 
fhould par flic, but falling upon the Carthaginians, at 
once flopt the flight of the Romans, and obllructed 
the enemies purfuit. HannfbaJ now perceived, that 
the cJoud which had-fo Jong hovered upon ihe moun- 
tains at lad broke upon him in a ftorrrv: he was oblig- 
ed to command a retreat, while Minucius was fo con- 
vinced of his former rafhnefs, that he confided his 
error to Fabius, whom he now called his father, and, 
renouncing his new power, agaiu fubjecled his oiHwe 
freeJy to the dictatorship. 

Soon after however, Fabius was obliged to lay down 
fcis office, his time being expired, and a violent contelfc 
enfued at Rome, about the proper perfons ro be elected 
to the confulmip. The patricians and the plebeians, 
as ufual, taking oppofite fides, at lafl the multitude pre- 
vailed, and Terentius Varro was chofen alone, by the 
majority of voices in the aflcmbly of the people, rhis 
Terentius Varro was a man fprung from the dregs of 
the people, and with nothing but his confidence and 
riches to recommend him. He had long afpired at 
the hfgheft offices of the (late : being ignorant, vam f 
boaftful* and confident, but fond of popular applauft, 
and fee king it by all the arts of raeannefs and adula- 
tion. With him was joined iEmilius Paulas, of a 
difpofitioo entirely oppofite; experienced in the fielii, 
cautious in action, and impreffed with a thorough con- 
tempt of the abilities of his pltbeian collegue. Fabi- 
us, who had juft refined his office, faw, with his ufu*l 
fagacity, the danger that threatened the irate, from 
two fuch ill matched commanders, and entreated 
i^Emilius, by ail he held dear, to guard a^amft the de- 
vices of Hannibal, and the ralhnc Is of Ferentius Varro. 
However, it was now no time for indulging fearful ap- 
prthenfions, the enemy bting.at hand, and the Romans 
finding themfelves enabled to bring a competent -force 
into the field, being almoil ninety thoufaod (rrong. 

Hannibal w«s a* this rime encamped near the vil- 
lage of Caunr, wth a wind that ffor a certain feafon 
blows dill one way, in his rear, which raiung great 
clouds of dull from the pajch' d \»UmsbtW\fvv^Ww\\x.>a 
mutt greatly di/irefs aa aypaj-tttuo^ vAit:fw*<$ Vw^a 
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(it nation he waited the coming up oft he Romans, with 
an army of forty thou fand foot and half that number 
of cavalry. The two confuls foon appeared to his 
with, dividing their forces into two parts, and agreeing 
to take the command every day by turn. On the firft 
day of their arrival, it falling to the lot of <A£rnilius 
to command, he was entirely averfe to engaging, and 
though Hannibal did all that lay in his power, by in* 
fulting his men in their camp, and his collegoe, by 
reproaching his timidity, to bring him to a battle, yet 
he obflinately declined fighting, confeious of the ene- 
my '$ foperior difpofition. The next day, however, it 
being come to Varro's turn to command, he, without 
afking his collegue's concurrence, gave the GgnaJ for 
battle, and paffing the river Aufidus, that lay between 
both armies, put his forces in array. The two confuls 
commanded the two wings, Varro on the right, and 
./Emilias on the left ; to him alfo was configned the 
general conduit of the engagement. On the other 
hand, Hannibal, who had been from day-break em- 
ployed in the field marshalling his forces as they came 
up, and infpiring them with courage by his voice and 
example, had fo artfully difpofed them that both the 
wind and the fun were in his favour. Hrs cavalry 
were ordered to oppofe thofe of Rome. His heavy 
armed African infantry were placed in either wiog. 
Thefe, fays the hi dorian, might have been mi (taken 
for a Roman army themfelves, being drefled in the 
fpoils of fuch as were killed at Trebia and Thrafy- 
mene. Next thefe were the Gauls, a fierce people, 
naked from the waifr, bearing large round (hields, and 
fwords of an enormous fize, blunted at the point. 
The Spaniards were placed in the centre, brand idling 
fliort pointed daggers, and drefl in linen vefts, em- 
broidered with the brighteft fcarlet. Afdrubal com- 
manded the left wing, the right was given to Maher- 
bal, and Hannibal himferf fought on foot in the cen- 
tre of the army. The battle began with the light 
armed infantry ; the horfe engaged foon after, and 
ffcpjJtaman cavalry being unable to (rand again ft thofe 
^^^taid/a, the legion came \i^ to reinforce them. 
*?D that lhecofofi\c\ became. £kkm\-\ \\&Y«*» 
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n foldiers for a long time endeavoured, but in rain, 
penetrate the centre where the Gauls and Spaniards 
ight : which Hannibal obferving, ordered part of 
>fe troops to give way, and to permit the Romans to 
bofom themfelves within a chofen body of his Afri- 
ts, whom- he had placed on either wing, fo as to 
round them : upon that a terrible (laughter began 
enfue of the Romans, fatigued by their repeated 
ickf , and by the Africans, who were frefh and vigor- 
r. All the hopes of Rome now lay in the cavalry 
the allies, which yet continued unbroken, but even 
that fide the great art of Hannibal difcovered itfelf : 

having ordered five hundred of his Numidiao, 
le, who had daggers concealed under their coats 
mail, to go againA the enemy and to make a (how 
forrendering themfelves prisoners of war; thefe 
lying, and being placed by the allied cavalry for 
ater fecurity, in the rear, while they were employed 
pombating the troops that oppofed them in front, 
of a fudden the fuppofed prisoners fell upon thetoi 
h their daggers from behind, and put them into ir- 
overable coofufion. Thus the rout at (aft became 
icraJ in every part of the Roman army ; the boaft- 
s of Varro were now no longer heard, while 
nilius, who had been terribly wounded by a (linger 
he very beginning of tbe engagement, (til! feebly 

on his body of horfe, and did all that could be 
le to make head again ft the enemy : however, be* 

unable to (it on horfeback, he was forced to dif- 
ant, as did alfo thofe who followed him ; but what 
Id be expected from a meafnre dictated only by de- 
r ! Though they fought with great intrepidity for 
le time, they were at laft obliged to give way, thofe 
t were able, remounting their horfes, and feeking 
ty by flight. It was in this deplorable condition 
things, that one Lentulus, a tribune of the army, 
>e was flying on horfeback from the enemy, which 
bme diftance purfued him, rnet the conful JEm'i- 

fitting upon a (lone, covered over with blood and 
ifids, and waiting for the coming up of the pur- 
rs. M iEmilius," cried the, grotwoA \V\W*. V 
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" yrui, at Jeaft, are guiltlefs of this day's Daughter: 
• 4 take my horfe, whde you have any ftrengih re- 
" marning, I will engage to affift, and wiiJ with my 
" life defend you. We have already loft blood 
41 enough in the field, do not make the day more 
•' dreadful by the Jofs of a commander." •• J thank 
•• thee 4 Ler.tulus," cried the dying conful, "forever 
•' guard thy virtue, and may the gods recompenfe thy 
M piety ; but as for me, all is over, my pari is chofeo; 
" do not therefore, by attempting to perfuade a def- 
" perate man, lofe the only means of procuring thine 
'• own fafety. Go, I command thee, and tell the 
M ftnate from me, to fortify Rome againJt ttie ap- 
" proach of the conqueror. 7 ell Fabitis alfb, that 
" jEmilius, while living, ever remembered his advice, 
" and now dying approves it." White he was yet 
/peaking, the enemy approached, and Lcntulus, be- 
fore he was out of view, faw the conful expire, fee- 
bly fighting in the midft of them. The flaughter had 
now continued for feveral hours, till at Jaft, the coo* 
querors quite weaned with deftroying, Hannibal gave 
oiders for them to defift, and led them back to en- 
campment, a large body of Romans having previously 
furrendered upon condition of being difmifltd without 
arms. Jn this battle, the Romans loft fifty thou fan d 
men, two quaeflors, twenty-one tribunes, eighty fe- 
nators, and fo many knights, that it is faid, Hanni- 
bal fent three bufhels of gold rings to Carthage, 
which thofe of this order had worn on their ringers. 
This feemed the decifive blow that was to determine 
the fate of Rome : it only now remained, and was uni- 
verfally expecled, that Hannibal mould march his ar- 
my to the gates of the city, and make it an eafy con- 
queft. 1 his was the advice of Maherbal, his captain 
of the horfe, who, when Hannibal rejtcled it, could 
nor help obferving, that the Carthaginian general was 
much more fk»lful in gaining victories, than in improv- 
ing them. Indeed the juftice of MaherbaPs advice 
feems to appear from the general terror that univerfaliy 
prevailed in Rome at that time. Nothing was heard 
throughout the city but ftukWs Hid Umentarions of 
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women, who on every fide demanded their hu (bands 
or their children. In vain, for a time, could the fe- 
narors confult together, being difturbed by the cries of 
the populace. Nothing but terror appeared in every 
face, and defpair was the language of every tongue* 
At length when the firft confternation was abared, 
the fenate came to a general refutation, to create a 
dictator, in order to give ftrength to their government. 
Orders were alio given, to keep all Women from com- 
ing abroad, and fpreading the confirmation ; ftrict 
guards were placed at the city gates, with ftricl injunc- 
tions, that none fhould leave the city. It was at this 
time, that young Scipio, whom we have already feen 
faving his father's life in battle, was refolved to fave 
his country alfo. He was then but a tribune of the 
army, and being retired the night after the battle, to 
a little town in the neighbourhood of Rome, was in* 
formed, that forae young men of the fir ft families in 
the city were at a certain houfe preparing to abandon , 
their country, and refolving to feek for fafety elfe- 
where. He was inftantly. filled with indignation at 
their pufillanhnity ; he therefore refolved to prevent 
that influence which their example might have upon 
others, and turning to fonae of his fellow foldiers who 
were with him, " Let .thofe, he cried, to whom Rome 
." is dear, follow me." &o faying, he went dire&ly to 
the houfe in queftion, where he found them in aclual 
deliberation. Upon this, laying his hand upon his 
fword, •* i fwear, cried he, that I will never abandon 
" Rome, and will never (uffer that others fhould 
•* abandon it. Thofe who will not take the fame 
'• oath, are not only their country's enemies but 
*' mine." The refolute manner in which he fpoke 
this, together with his known courage, in fome mea- 
sure intimidated the confpirators ; they all took, the 
fame oath, and vowed, rather thin forfake Rome, to 
ftay till they were buried beneath its ruins. Thence- 
forward, the people feemed to gather new refolution ; 
the fenate conceived new hopes of victory, and the 
augurs gave them affu ranee of a turn in their favour, 
A (liort time after, Varro arrived near Rome, ha-viaa 

\5 
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left behind him the wretched remains of his army; 
he had been the principal caufe of the late calamity* 
and it was natural to fuppofe, that the fenatc would 
fcverely reprimand the rafhnefs of his conducX - But 
far otherwife ! The Romans went out in multitudes to 
meet him, and the fenate returned him thanks, that be 
had not defpaired of the fafety of Rome. Such aeon* 
queft over all the vindictive paffions was much greater 
than the victory at Cannae. J he people being thus, by 
Hannibal's delay, inspired with frefh courage, made all 
poflible preparations for another campaign. They arm* 
ed their (laves, and filled up the fenate, which wanted 
near half its number. Fabius, who was confidered as 
the fhield of Rome, and Marcellus as the fword, were 
appointed to lead the armjes, and though Hannibal 
once more offered them peace, they reft fed it, bat 
upon condition that he fhoald quit Italy, terms fimilai 
to thofc they had infilled upon from Pyrrhus before. 

In the mean time, Hannibal, either finding the im* 
poffibility of marching directly to Rome, or willing to 
give his forces reft after fuch a mighty victory, led them 
to Capua where he refolved to winter. This city had 
long been confidered as the nuWe of fuxusy and the 
corrupter of all military virtue ; here therefore, a new 
feene of pleafurc opened to his barbarian troops, and 
they a* onCe gave themfelves up to the intoxication, 
till, from being hardy veterans, they became infirm 
rioters. For this he has been greatly blamed by anti- 
quity, as lofing that happy occafion* when fortune 
feems kind, and exchanging empire for diffipat ion } 
but it is not confidered what n u ruber lefs obftacles he 
had to furmount, and what an enemy he had to deal 
with. Rome was as yet powerful, it couJd briog into 
the field, if we may judge from the lateft eft i mate 
that was made of its numbers, two hundred thoufand 
fighring men ; it might, therefore have been rafhnefs 
itfeJf in Hannibal, to lead his army to the fitgr of a 
city, ftrongly defended by art, and with a.garrifon 
ir.ore than four times his equal. We have only to give 
him credit upon this oceafion, for what he would have 
by remembering the fceming impoffihiiities, which 
' he 
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appily achieved. To have led and maintained a 
army, confiding of various nations, more than a 
fand miles from home. To have furmounted pre- 
es, which, confidering the place he entered Italy, 
> this day regarded as importable. To have fought 
iftfully, for many years, in the heart of an enemy's 
try. To have by his fingle prefence, united into 
ience, and formed into one body an army, com- 
I of Spaniards, Africans, Gauls and Ligurians, 
ccpt them fteady to him, though often wanting 
I. To have an obfHnate enemy to combat, and 
els employers at home, who retarded, becaufe 
envied his fucce/Tes. When we confider him as 
ipbing over all thefe obftacles by the ftrength of 
wn genius only, we view in him the mod auguft 
icle, that all antiquity has ever exhibited, 
itherto we have found this great man fuccefsful, 
ow we are to reverfe the picture, and furvey him 
gling with accumulated misfortunes, and at lafr, 
\g beneath them. His fir ft repulfe was from his 
countrymen at home. WhilrT, at Rome, the 
.$ of the fenate were voted to a conful who fled, 
rthage Hanno, one of their former generals began 
•m a party againfl Hannibal, and more an enemy 
i rival, than to the Romans themftives, forgot no- 
that might obflrucl the fuccefies he had in pro* 
, or tarnifh ,the fplendorof thofe he had already 
led* Upon Hannibal's fending for a new fupply 
en and money to the fenate of Carthage, •' What 
>uld this man have afked," cried Hanno, *« if he 
i loll a battle, when he makes fuch draughts 
an U3 after gaining a victory ? No, no, he is either 
impoftor, that amufes us with falfe news, or a 
blic robber, that enriches himfelf and not his coun- 
•." This oppofition, the effects of which ftill con- 
d to operate, delayed the neceflary fuccours, 
>h it could not hinder their tardy compliance, 
1 being frequently deftitute of money and provifi- 
aod reduced to the neceffity of being always fuc- 
al, with no recruits of ftrength in cafe of ill for* 
and no encouragement even in the good, it is 
1 5 ™*^ 
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not to be wondered at, that his affairs began at length 
to decline, and that thofe of the oppoGng generals be- 
gan to profper, whofe. •employers obferved a contrary 
Conluct 

His firft lofs was at thefiege of Nola, where Mar- 
cellus the pixtor made a fuccefsful (ally. He fome time 
after attempted to raife the figge.of Capua, and attack- 
ed the Romans in 'their trenches, but he was repulfed 
with cohfiderable lofs. He then made a fein* of going 
to befiege Rome, but finding a fuperior army r^adyto 
receive him, he was obliged to retire. For focne years 
after, he fought with various fuccefs, Marcellus 
U C. his opponent, fometimes gaining, and fometimes 
544. lofing the advantage, but coming to no decifivc 
engagement. However, even victories them- 
felves could not rertore the affairs of Hannibal, for 
tho' thefe might Jeffen the number of his enemies force*) 
he had exhauftcd all lhe arts of recruiting his awn. 

The fenate of Carthage at length came to a refolu- 
tion of fending fits brother Afdrubal to his affiftance* 
with a body of forces drawn out of Spain. Afdrubal's 
inarch being made known to the confols, Ltvius and 
Nero, they went againfi him with great expedition, 
-and furrounded him in a place, into which he was led 
by the treachery of his guides, and cut his whole army 
to pieces. Hannibal had long expected thefe fuc- 
ccurs with impatience, and the very night, on which 
he had been affured of his brother's arrival, Nero or- 
dered Afdrubal's head to be cut off and thrown into 
his camp. He how, therefore, began to perceive the 
approaches of the downfal of Carthage, and could 
r.ot help, with a figh, obferving to thofe about him, 
that fortune feemed fatigued with granting favours. 

But it was not in Italy alone, that the affairs of Car* 
thage feemed to decline, for the "Romans, while yet 
bleeding from their defeat at Cannae, fent legions into 
Spain, Sardinia, and Sicily. This unconquerable peo- 
ple, furrounded by enemies on every fide, #ill found 
rcfources to oppofe them all; they not only fought 
Irrigations, but appointed frefli fuccours to" the few 
|^^^|bt yet adhered to them ; they made head 
^™»ibal in Italy, asd ft\\\ mote, ^&«vtfik a 
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pew war again ft Philip, king of Macedon, for having 
made a Jeague with the Carthaginians. Fortune 
Teemed to favour them in almoft all their enterprises. 
Laevinus, the conful, gained confiderable advantages. 
over Philip, and Marccllus took Syracufe in Sicily, 
which was defended by the machines and fires of 
Archimedes the mathematician. 

This great city firft invited the efforts of the be- 
fiegets, as it was generally thought indefenfiblc, and 
its riches were immenfe. The Romans therefore (at 
down before it, with the expectation of a fpeedy fur- 
render, and immenfe plunder. But the wifdom of 
one man alone feemed to fufpend its fate : this was 
Archimedes, the celebrated mathematician, many of 
whofe works are ftiil remaining ; he destroying their 
men, and demolifhing their /Hipping He fo united 
the powers of mechanifm, that he raifed their veiTeU 
ipto the air, and then let them dafh to pieces, by the 
violence of their fall. He alfo made ufe of burning 
gUfTes, which, at the di (lance of fome. (hundred 
yards, fet the Roman (hips and wooden towers on 
fire. At la(t however, the town, was taken on a 
great fcftival by furprize. The inhabitants were put 
to the fword, and among the red, . Archimedes, who • 
was found meditating in his ftud.y, was (lain by a Ro- 
man foldier. Marcellus, the .general, was not a little 
grieved at his death; a paffioa for. letters, at that 
time, began to prevail among the higher ranks of peo- 
ple at Rome. He therefore ordered his body, to be 
honourably buried, and a tomb to be erected to his 
memory, which however his works have long furvived. 

As for their fortunes in Spain, though for a whi.le 
they appeared doubtful, two of the.Scipios being flain, 
and Claudius Nero, the governor of the province, 
much an under match for the cunning of the Cartha- 
ginian general ; yet they foon recovered their com- 
plexion Under the conduct of Scipio Africanus who 
liied for theoffice of proconful, for thai kingdom, ac 
•a time when every one elfe was willing to decline it. 
Scipio, who was now but twenty-four years old, had 
all the qualifications requifite for forming a gener&U « 
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and a good man : he united tha greatest courage witft 
the greateft tenderoefy: fuperior to Hannibal iiitfae 
am of peace, and: almofl his -ctjuti in thofe of war. 
Hit father had been killed in 8pain» fothat he feemed 
•o hare an hereditary chum to the conqueft of dte 
eouotry. He therefore appeared irrefiftible, obtaiateg 
many great victories, yet fubduiitg ftili more byWr 
generofity, aiikinefe, and benevolent dtfoftfirion, thaa 
by the force of arms . Among other itmasee* of the 
greatnefs of Santa's mind, was the following t upon 
the taking of New Carthage, he treated bit prtTooeri 
with the utmoft lenity, and different from other gene- 
rals, who permitted every barbarity. to their foktien, 
he repreffed hia men from doing any injury to fitch as- 
hed for mercy. Among the pmfesers that were made 
at the taking of this city, a young princcfi waa broeght 
before him, of the moft exqiiifite beauty : (he had beta 
promifed to Alluciov a prtace of that country, who 
Jofed- her with the moft ardent paffioo, and had felt the 
moft poignant diftreis for her captmy.. le was 
thought, by the fohcirudc the generous RiJmawFecmtft 
to /how, that he defigned aflttng h*t from her parents 
for himielf, and more fo> when hedefired, that the 
prince and they might come before him* The young 
prince approached, trembling with anxiety, expelling 
to hear, that bts miiirefs, whowas now the property 01 
another, was intended to promote the happtneis of bet 
conqueror, : but his fears were difperJed* when Sciptc> 
giving the princefs to his arms, bade, him take what 
was Ins by a. prior claim, and only d* fired hts friend- 
(hijp and alliance, t* return i at the fame rime he re- 
futed the ranfom which her parents had brought, and 
when they prefied htm to take it, he defired it might 
be added to her portion. It was by fuch generous ads 
as thefe, as well a* the fortune of his arms,, that he re- 
duced the whole country to the obedience of the empire* 
In this manner, Spain and Sicily being added to the 
Roman empire, it now found refbuvces for continuing- 
the Panic war. However, Hannibal- (till kept his ground 
ia Italy, although he was iinfopported at home,'aad but 
. indifferently a&ued by the alliance* he had mac^e, jtnee 
ititcfo/BDg the Alps. Hehad&ow conunxttdwibitcoua* 
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-ry for more than fourteen years, and, as Poly bi us fays, 
iad never loft • (ingle-battle, where he himfelf was the 
rorrtmander. Bur it was now too late to retrieve his for* 
Uine, the Romans were taught his own arts, his old ar- 
my was worn out, either with exccfles of fatigue orde* 
aauchery; his countrymen had given over fending new 
Fupplies, fo that he had nothing now to make him for- 
midable, but the fame of his former good fortune. 

It was in this pofture of his affairs, that Scipio re- 
turned with an army from the conqueft of Spain, and 
was made conful at the age of twenty- nine. It was at 
ftrft fuppofed, he intended meeting Hannibal in Italy, 
and that he would attempt driving him from thence * 
but he had already formed a wifer plan, which was to 
carry the war into Africa, and while the Carthaginians 
kept an army near Rome, to make them tremble for 
their own capital. This mcafure was oppofed with 
great heat by Fabius, and thereupon a confiderable 
CifTerence arofe; but at laft it was determined by the 
fen ate, that Scipio fhould be granted Sicily for his 
province, and that leave mould be given him to pafs 
oi'er into Africa, if he faw it convenient for the inte» 
rcfts of Rome. r l his he coniidered as a concurrence 
with his aims ; he accordingly fpent the fir ft year in 
Sicily, providing neceflaries for hrs intended expedi- 
tion, and went over into Africa the beginning of the 
next, with a large fleet, where he was joined by Mat* 
finifla, the depofed king of Numidia, with whom he 
had made an alliance in Spain. 

Scipio was not long in Africa without employment^ 
for in a fhort time, Hanno oppofed him, who was de- 
feated and (lain, Syphax, the u fur per of Numidia,. 
led up a large army again ft him. The Roman gene- 
ral, for a time, declined fighting, till finding an oppor- 
tunity, he fet fire to the enemy's tents, and attacking 
him in the mid ft of the confufton, killed forty thou- 
fond of his men, and took fix thoufand prifbners* 
Not long after, Svphax, willing to fir ike one blow 
more for empire, and fearing that his kingdom wodd 
return to the true pofTefTor, in cafe the Romans fhould 
fucceed, gathered together a numerous army of va- . 
rious nations; and with thtfe \&ptK^tv\fc&&*.& \tor\\ 
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marched aga'nft Scipio. His former ill fortune fol- 
lowed him, he was foon defeated, and he himfelf tak- 
en prifooer. M<dEni(Ta being thus put in poffeffiooof 
the ulurper's perfon, the better to regain his kingdom, 
marched with the utmoft expedition to Cirta, the chief 
city, and, (hewing Syphax. in bonds, procured the 
pates to be opened, every one driving to make op for 
their former dtfloyahy* by their ready obedience, in 
this manner, Maflinifla became poiTtlRd of the royal 
palace, and all the wealth of the late king, but among 
the retr, of a treafure that he eileemcd above all, So- 
phonifba, the wife of Syphax. Sophonifba was the 
daughter of Afdrubal, one of the Carthaginian gene- 
rals : (he was a woman of great ambition, and incom- 
parable beauty : it was (he, that from the beginning 
had incited byphax to declare againft Rome in favour 
of Carthage, and the influence of her charms was fucb, 
thar he gave up fafety, to be poflefled of Jove. Upon 
Maflimfia's entering the palace he was met by the 
queen, who, with all the allurements of weeping beau* 
ty, fell at his feet, and entreated him to fpate her 
youth, and not to deliver her up to the Romans, who 
were prepared to take revenge upon her, for all the 
injuries done them by her father. While (he yet hu»g 
upen his knees, and in fome meafure, mixed carefies 
with her entreaties, MaffinifTa found himfelf touched 
with a paffion that was fomething more thao pity : he 
jell in love : he therefore quickly granted her reqoeft, 
and finding her not averfe to his folicitations, the very 
day they fir ft met was that of their nuptials. The 
fir ft account that Scipio had of this hafty and unjufl 
marriage was from the unfortunate Sypi.ax himfelf, 
who attempted to palliate his enmity to Rome, by 
throwing the blame upon Sophonifba, and then de- 
scribed the wretchednefs of his (ituation, with an elo- 
quence pointed by jealoufy. Scipio was inftaiuly fired 
with refentratnt at the conducl of the young king : he 
now faw that all his former leclures, exhorting to con- 
tinence and humanity, were but thrown away ; he 
therefore defircd to fpealc with Maflinifta in private, 
where he urged the cruelty, ihe impropriety, and the 
^0/kto+' injuftice 
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jjftice of taking the wife of another, and that on 
e very day, on which he had loll his liberty and his 
ngdom ; he entreated the young king to recollecl his 
rmer virtuous refolmions, and rejeel a pa (lion that 
is attended with infamy. Finding, however, thefe 
monftrances made no impreflion, he added that Sy- 
ax was now the prifoner of Rome, that he mult wait 
on the fenate, and that his queen, who was prifoner 
.o, murt attend him there. MaffinilTa, now finding 
at the obstacles to his happinefs were infurmounrable, 
h the general in a feeming acquiefcenc; in his advice, 
t feeling all that tumult of pillions, which difappoint- 
! love, and ungoverned inclination could excite, at 
1, called -one of his flaves who carried poifon, accoid- 
g to the cuflom of barbarian kings, "Go," faid he, 
and prefent the queen, from me, with a bowl of 
poifon : death is now the only way me has left of 
efcaping the power of the Romans. The daughter 
of Afdrubal, and the wife of a king, will confult their 
glory." When the flave prefented his miftrefs with 
e bowl, "J take.it," cried fhe, " as the kindeft of- 
fering he can make. In the mean time, inform him, 
that my death would have been more glorious, had 
it been more remote from my marriage." So faying, 
e drank ofF the poifon with intrepidity, and died 
tthout (hewing any figns of tenor, 
In the mean time, while thefe things were tranfacl- 
g at Cirta, the Carthaginians were fo terrified at their 
•peated defeats, and the fame of Scipio's former fuc- 
tffes, that they determined to recall Hannibal their 
•eat champion out of Italy, in order to oppofe the 
.omans at home. Deputies were accordingly difpatch- 
1, with a pofitive command, to return and oppofe the 
•man general, who at that time threatened Carthage 
ith a uege. Nothing could exceed the regret and 
ifappointment of Hannibal upon receiving this order ; 
e had long forefeen the ruin of his country, but at 
le fame time knew that Italy was the only place, in 
hicli its fate could be fufpended. However, he obey- 
J the, orders 6f the infatuated people, with the fame 
ifcrmilTion that the meanefl foldier would have done, 
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and took leave of Italy, with tears in his eyes, star! 
having kept poflEeffioo of the noft bfaatirol yam tf k 
for above fifteen years. 

After a aselaochoJy paflffe from Italy wheat bs W- 
loft bis two brothers, sad moft of bis braveitaeeeftj|a> 
and left the allies of bis country to the lory ortbecse? 
qaerors, be ariived at Leptis in Africa, from nhtaag- 
he matched to Ad ru met tun* and at laft apptoacasd 
Zama, a city within five days journey e£C*r|hajB> 
Scipio, in the mean time, led bis arar toriftce* Wt< 
joined by MafinhTa* with fix tboo/aod hotfiu ****** 
(hew his rival in the field, how iktic he febrfd btHfr 
proach, feat back the fpies which wero feaj|jt|»eay|an 
his camp, having prcvioofly fliewO: fheta tb# srjwl* 
with directions to inform' Hannibal- with Wbaxikoyhai? 
fecn. The Carthaginian general foot) £mio4 oof jae> 
fuperior force of the eoemy, compofed of the fiotjtrr 
of the Romans, while bis owo army wa*nowH*«* 
mixture of various nations, drawn together bjHWtffty*'- 
with no experience and with- little other d&iph>t*BjQnr 
wbar the (hort time ha commended them jroql&givtfe 
The troops that almuft fubdoed all Italy ;.wvtte ^worr 
out, or but nominally extftng-jn bis- army v Coofciont* ' 
of this therefore, his firft endeavours were to diJcoati-* 
nue the war by negociation ; and hs therefot* defired* 
a meeting with Scipio, to confer updo terms of- peace, 
to which ttie Roman general a/ieated, . It was io a large 
ptairr between the two armies, that the t wo- gwtttlb 
generals in the world came to this inteiview ; both for < 
a, wjule filently regarded his opponent, as if frock* 
with mutual reverence and efteem. Scipio was* in* 
figure, adorned*wtth all the advantages of manly beta? 
ty; Hannibal bore the marks in his vifage, of- banl ; 
campaigns, and being Wind of one eye, it gave a* 
flero air to his countenance. Hannibal fpoke firft, to 
this effect : " Were 1 not convinced of the equity of 
•« the Romans, I would not this day have come to dc* 
** mand peace from the fon, ever whofe father I bate 
*' formerly been victorious. Would to heaven, that 
" the fame moderation, which 1 hope infpirc* us at 
" this day, had prevailed among us at the beginning 

* of 
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" of the war ; that you bad been content with the lf<* 
" mits of your Italian dominions, and trutt we had' 
" never aimed at adding Sicily to our empire : we had 
•* then both fides fpared that blood, which no rewards 
" from victory can repay. As for myfelf, age has 
" taught me the inanity of triumphs, and the inftabi* 
44 Jity of fortune : bat you are young, and perhaps, 
" not jet leffooed in the febooi of ad verfity* you are 
14 now, what I was, after the battles of Cannse and 
44 Tbrafymene \ you perhaps will aim at Jplendid, ra> 
44 ther than at uiefuJ virtues . Bat confide/, that peace 
44 is the end at which all victories aim, and that peace 
" ] am-fent here by my country to orftr : do not, there- 
44 fore, espofe to the hazard of an hour, that fame 
" which yov have obtained bv an age of conoueffe 
44 At prtfent, Scipio, fortune is in your power, a mo> 
" meet of tine, may give it to your enemy. But lee 
14 me not. call myfelfluch : it is Hannibal that now 
'* addfe&t you, Hannibal that eiteem* vour virtues, 
44 and defires your friendfliip. Peace will be ufeful to 
" us both ; as for me, 1 (hall be proud of the alliance 
'• of Rome, and as for 'you, you will convert an ac* 
14 itft enemy into a fteadfaft friend." To this Sctpio 
replied, 44 That as to the wars which be complained 
4,4 of, as they were begun by the Caithaginians, fo they 
44 muft abide by the confequence. That as to him* 
44 felf, he could never condemn his own perseverance 
44 on the fide of juftice. That fome outrages bad 
44 been committed during the late truce, which required 
4,4 immediate reparation, and if confented to, he was 
• 4 willing to conclude a treaty." Both fides part* 
ing diflatisfied, they returned to their camps, to pre- 
• pare for deciding the controversy by the fword. Never 
was a more memorable buttle fought, whether we re- 
gard the generals, the armies, the two dates that con- 
tended, or the empire that was in dtfpute. The dif. 
petition Hannibal made of his men, is faid, by the 
fitilfui io.the'art of war, to be fuperior to any, even- of 
his former arrangements. He encouraged the various 
to at ion 8 of his army, by the differing motives which led 
tfeem to the fold $ to. the mercenaries, he promifed a 
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difcharge of the arrears, and dooble pay, with plun- 
der, in cafe of a Y&oryi the Gaols he iof^tred, bj 
aggravating their mutual hatred to the RomamV; *he 
Numidians, by reprefeming the cracky of their ne« 
king ; and the Carthaginians,- by reonadii&thvffi of 
their country, their glo<y; their danger of • forfttude; 
and their defi re of freedom. Scipio, ot the- other 
hand, with a chearful couoteoancc, iaa^e htr men' re- 
joice, for that their labours and their dangers wetetfow 
near an eod. That the Gods ha<gjven Carthage into 
their hands, and that they moold loon: feftirb triaitt- 
phant to their friends, their wires, «ad their children; 
The battle began by the elephants, oti the- fide of the 
Carthaginians* which being terrified by the cries of 
the Romans, and wounded by the flinge it a^atchert, 
tnrned upon themfelvesf and caufed*idcb*toofafai 
jn both wings of their army, in whkhthe onnlrywal 
placed. Being thus deprived of the aJfiftanee «f the 
horfe, in whkh tf^'p greateft ft reogth cwfifled, thl' 
iiea?y infantry joined 00 both fides.' Itic^fiiaalb 
were more -rigorous a^vi powet&l in the (hdtt,.~tfce 
Carthaginians more arrive and ceady. 'However, &tf 
were unable to withftand the continued jprefliireoftbe 

^ Roman ihields, but at firft gave way a little, and this 
f '" foon brought on a general flight. The rear guard, 

%\ who had orders from Hannibal to oppofe ihofe that 

* : v. fled, now began to attack their own faxes; fcf that a 
body of the infantry fuftained a double encounter, of 
+$hoie who caufed the flight, and thofe who endeavour- 
led to prevent it. At length however, the g<nepal, find- 
ing that they were mot to be made to (tend, directed, 
that they mould fall behind, while he brought up hit 
frefh forces to oppofc the purfuers. Scipio, upon 
this, immediately founded a retreat, in order- to bring 
up his men a fecond time -in good order. And now 
the combat began afrefli, between the flower of both 
armies. The Carthaginians however, having been 
deprived of the fuccour of their elephants and their 
horfe, and their enemies being ftronger of body, were 
obliged to give ground. In the mean time, Ma&oifTa, 

j^toho had been in purfuit of their cavalry f : {etj^bipg 
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and attacking them in the rear, compleated their de- 
feat. A total rout enfued, twenty thoufand men were 
killed in battle or the purfuit, and as many were ta- 
ken prifoners. Hannibal, who had done all that a 
great general and an undaunted foldier could perform, 
fled with a frnall body of horfe to Adrumcturo, for- 
tune fteming to delight in confounding his ability, his 
valour and experience. 

This victory brought on a peace. 'Ilie Carthagt* 
n'ans, by Hannibal's advice, offered conditions to the 
Romans, which they dictated net as rivals, but as 
fbvereigns. By this treaty, the Carthaginians were 
obliged to quit Spain, and all the i Hands in the Medi- 
terranean (ea. They were bound to pay ten thoufand 
talents in fifty years ; to give hoftages for the delivery 
of their (hips and their elephants. To reftore Mafli? 
nuTa all the territories that had been taken from him, 
and not to make war in Africa, but by the permiffioo 
of the Romans. Thus ended the fecond Punic war, 
Seventeen years after it had begun : Carthage dill con* 
tinued an empire, but without power to defend its pof- 
feffions, and only waiting the pleafure of the 
conquerors, when they mould think proper U. C. 
to end the period of its continuance After 553. 
the depreffion of this mighty dominion, the 
Roman 3 were fcarce engaged but in petty wars, and 
obtained mighty vi&ories ; whereas before they bad 
obtained but petty vi&ories, and were engaged ia 
dangerous wars, «• 
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C H A R XVII. 

From the «*d of the fecond Puntc war to th<* end if 
At third, which terminated in the definition of 
Carthage. 



u, 



'PON the conclufion of fo great and long a war 
at- that of Cartbige, thrre feemed to arife a certain 
ftirit it the Roman republic, unknown till thai time. 
Met, till nfrWp had received diftinc'Kon from their 
s&Kttet* their families, (heir offices, or their virtues : 
btlt'CrpOA tht complied of fa cli various countries, foci) 
ffeat' riches, and fo many flavea were brought into 
mme* fhitf the maonert of the people began to alter, 
Riehet gift t hem a raile for pleasures unknown before, 
andiht flavet they had taken were put to t ho fc often 
•§t labour tad hufbandry, that had formerly contribut- 
ed to hardtt the warrior, and mark the c ha racier of 
Roman fimplic ty. Their love of their country, and 
their zeal for the public good, feemed exhausted in the 
war againft Hannibal : many had given up their whole 
fortunes to- the republic, and not rinding thit recom- 
mence in peace, which the public was yet unable to 
grant them, they fuffered neglecl patiently for a while, 
«nd atlaft converted their anger at the ingratitude of 
the ftate, into a rfeftre of private imereft : they fought 
new connections in fociety, and forgetting the whole, 
laboured to form particular dependencies. 

The fenate however profecuted new wart, rather 
with a view of keeping tbefe fpirits employed from 
doing barm to the empire, than of advancing its inte- 
rests. They continued to carry on the Macedoniaa 
war againft Philip, who, as was faid before, hid en- 
tered into an alliance with the Carthaginians, during 
the conqaefts of Hannibal. To this war the Romans 
were not a little incited by the prayers of the Atheni- 
ans, that polite people, who from once conttolfrg 
the power of Perua, were tow unable to defend tiiM* 

.' (t V*Wtha» 
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ferres. The R k odiaris, with Attains, king of Perga- 
aius, ajfo entered into the confederacy againft Philip. 
lie was more than once defeated by Galba the confuJ, 
who was fent again ft him. He attempted to befiege 
Athens, but the Romans obliged him to raife the fiege. 
He attempted to take poiTtflion of the (heights of 
■Thermopylae, but was driven from them by Quintus 
FJaminius, with great (laughter. He attempted to 
tike refuge in Thtflaly, where he was again defeated, 
with conuderable lofs, and obliged to beg a peace, up. 
to condition of paying a thoufand talents, half down, 
gad the other hall in the (pace of ten years. The 
peace with Philip gave the Romans an opportunity of 
Aewing their generofity, by reftoring liberty to Greece. 
They had for fomc time fubroitted to the institutions 
of this rood refined people, and now, out of a prin- 
ciple of gratitude, endeavoured to recompence their 
matters. The lenate therefore fent over ten men of 
fbc fir ft rank, with Flaminius at their bead, to pro* 
claim an univerfal freedom, at the J/ihmian games, 
*rhere the people afferobled. Thirwas the molt fur- 
priziog and joyful gift that could be imagined, to a 
people panting for liberty, and whole anct flora had 
Ipeot their deareft blood in its caufe. The Greeks 
gave them all the return that was now in their power, 
namely, praife ; this fat is fie d the Romans, for vanity • 
was now the ruling paflion of the times ; and thus 
ended what was called the fir ft Macedonian t j p 
war, five years after it was laft proclaimed, ~ * 
and twenty after it had begun. 55 

During the continuance of this war, the Gauls, who 
had joined with Hannibal, received fome (ignal over- 
throws. The Spaniards alio, who had revolted, were 
quelled by Cato the ctnfor. The Ligurtans, though 
joining with the Gauis, were fubdued. Nabis, the 
depoled king ofl act daemon, oppofed the Romans, but 
was forced to fubmit. Scarce any nation or prince of 
power attempted to oppofe them, that was not over- 
thrown. Antiochus, king of Syria, was a monarch, 
whole (Irehgth and fame invited their ambition, and 
aftdr fome embaffies on the ooc fide &vtd vta <a\Wx ^ ^ 
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war wit declared againft him, five yean, after 
536. the conclofion of the Macedonian wan The 

pretext of the Romans was, that he bad -mute 
encroachments opon theGrecian (fates, who were ihdr 
allies, and that he had given a refuge to HaaniUt 
their inveterate enemy, who had been expelled fa* ' 
Carthage. This Antiochus, who was furoaned the 
Great, was one of Alexander's fncceJTors* a point 
prince, bold, ambitions, and mailer of Wry exteouve 
dominioos, which his peribnal abilities invigorated a*4 
infptred. The JEtohana, who had imaging they 
mould bear fway in Greece by joining with- the R*» 
mans, found too late, that they had only hrongt. 
jhemfelves to (hare the general (objection, to whA 
the reft of the Gates of. Greece were&eld, noderraV 
fpecioos denomination of freedom, lo order thercJbnv 
to correct one extravagance by another, they ravfod 
this prince among them, in the lame manner, as bet** 
they had invited the Romans. "He accordingly caoie 
to their afliftance, bat with an army) raihef as MMie 
inteoded only to be a fpejtator than a maoager of fa 
v/ar,. and in f lead of preps ting for the Romans,, fate 
down at Ephefus to take his pleafares. Being howt* 
ver apprized of the enemies approach, -he endeavour* 
.ed to treat for a peace ; this not fncceedtog, he placed 
his dependence on his maritime forces ; but even there 
his expectations were fru ft rated, thongh the great Han* 
nibal was his admiral. In the midft of the coofternattoe 
occafioned by thefe misfortunes he abandoned Lyfina- 
chia, a place where he might have held the enemyftr 
a year, and adding one indtferetion to another, (uttered 
Scipio,. brother to the famous African us, to pais the 
Hcllefpont with his army, without opposition. He 
then attempted to obtain a peace, by offering to quit 
nil places in Europe, and fuch in Afia a; profeft-aHi* 
ance w.th Rome. But it was now too late $ thc'Re- 
.man general perceived his own fuperiority, and was 
refolved to avail himfeif of-tt. Aniiothas thas driven 
,into refiftance, for feme time retreated brfore the ene- 
my, till being prelTed bard, near the city of Magnefta.he 
^WdS forced to diaw.ont hi* men* tu the number* of fe- 
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▼enty thoufand foot and twelve thoufand horfe. Sci- 
pio oppofed him with forces, as much inferior in num- 
ber as they were fu peri or in courage and difcipline. 
He was in a (hort time entirely defeated, his own cha- 
riots armed with fcythes, being driven back upon his 
men, contributed much to his overthrow. Anticchus, 
thus reduced to the laft extremity, was glad to procure 
peace of the Romans, upon their own terms, which 
■were, to pay fifteen thoufand talents towards the ex- 
pences of the war ; to quit all pofleflions in Europe, 
and likewife all in Afia, on that fide mount Taurus; 
to give twenty hoftages as pledges of his fidelity, and 
.to deliver up Hannibal the inveterate enemy of Home, 
/ Thus endea the war with Antiochus, twelve years after 
:the Second Punic war, and two after it had been begun. 
Lucius Scipio, who conducted it, with the afliftance 
of his brother Scipio African us, who went as his lieu- 
tenant, was Called Afiaticus, from his fuccefs in Afia. 
In the mean time Hannibal, whofe destruction was 
one of the articles of this extorted treaty, endeavoured 
to avoid the threatened ruin. This confummate gene- 
ral had been long a wanderer, and an exile from his 
ungrateful country : ail that prudence or juflice could 
infpire, he had done for the fafety of Carthage, even 
after the battle which he had loft at Zama. Upon his 
return to his native city, he found the public treafures 
exhaufted among thofe who pretended 10 collect them, 
and when he endeavoured to punifh their avarice, they 
accufed him to the Romans, of attempting to renew 
the war. This bringing on a demand that he fbould 
be delivered up, he refolved to yield to the neceifity of 
the times, and fly. Thus leaving Carthage, in the 
very robe he wore in council, and attended only by 
two followers, who were ignorant of his intentions, 
he began his voluntary exile. After two days travel- 
ling by land, he embarked, and landed on a little 
> ifland in the Mediterranean fea. There being known 
by one who had formerly fought under Ins command, 
he was quickly furrounded by the inhabitants, who 
came from motives of reverence and curiollty. From 

tjKftgft. 
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thence he failed to Tyre, where he *iet with a kiod fe 
reception from the inhahiti»tt f ; whaiTiiiertbei*tfAeir fc 
antieot alliance with Carthage. He thence west* the 
court of Anuochus, who at hVft gavebim afitceic 
welcome, and roadehtm admiral of htsieet, tavfaid 
flatten he (hewed hiaufiml fttll in ft r ata yt ftu flute ■ 
fooo funk to the Syrian*! efteem, ftrhaftiftg'nMM a 
fchemes, wbieh chat monarch bad neither gtoh»a a 
underRaiid, nor talents to execute, purtkuhiriy, dtf 
ofafccomlinvunooof My. At laft, (reding hh*f 
deftmed to be giten up, in o*der to ptopktefelncta' 
mans, and confirm the peace, *od Ending no Jt fttps rof 
fafety- or protection there, he* departed tryltaln\«nl 
after wandering for a time aDMmgpetty^hrte% wW hid 
neither power or generofity to protec? him, 4rt4nlk 
refuge at the court of Prafias, king of BStbfnML hV 
ever the Romans with a rtndrmte^rit trtf*iW«fr- 
worthy of them, feat JEmiliua, one ot*fa*ie-Mlt*e» 
lebrared generals, to demand itim of -thia ting? wbo 
fearing the refentment of : Rome, and wjlifcig^eeoeii* 
liate their friend (hip by this breach of 4>6^Sn%, or- 
dered a guard to be placedopou^ianirihal* whhwn- 
tention-of delivering htm upt The old general, thai 
implacably perfecuted from one country to another, 
and finding all methods of fafety cut off, detettained 
to die : he therefore ordered one of his foHowersw 
bring him poifon, which he had prepared for fh» exi- 
gence, and while he was preparing to fake it, ** Let at 
" rid the Romans, fays he, of their terrors, fine* the? 
" are unwilling to wait for -the death of an* old M 
•' like roe ; there was a time, w hen- there 'Was WR 
"«* generofity remaining -among them : they bawbees 
«« known to guard their enemy from poifon, and'ftsv 
«* they bafely fend an embatfy to feek the life of ska- 
" nifhed man, and to make a feeble monarch brwk 
" the laws of hofpitality." Thus flying, and drink- 
ing the poifon, he expired, as he-had Jived, wfcuViotfe- 
pid bravery. 4p' 

k Tn the mean time while thefe -things woMtaAfog 
abroad, the fpirit of dirfenfion feemed t& rekindle is 
^^fome. In the year after ending the war with Antio- 
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A, the tribunes of the people undertook to *esufe 
pio African as of defrauding the treafnry of the plun- 
• which was taken in war, and of too ultimate a cor - 
^on deuce with that king. Accordingly, a day was 
him by the tribunes to anfwer for hw^condoft. Set- 
appeared at the appointed time, but inftead of at- 
ipting a defence, he reminded his countrymen, that 
that very day he had gained the victory of Zama. 
is (truck the aflembly of the people fo ftrongry, that 
y all left the tribunes in the Forum, and went to 
snd Scipio to the Capitol, to return their annual 
nks to the Gods for the victory. The tribunes find- 
; themfelves difappointed here, were refolved to ao 
€ jiim before the fenate, and defired, that he fhoufd 
ng his accounts to anfwer to their charge. Scipio, 
lead of gratifying them even in this, tore his ac- 
mts before them, and foon after withdrew to Liter- 
m, a town on the coaft of Campania, where he 
nt the red of his life in peace and privacy : he lived. 
wever but three years longer, teftrfying his difplea- 
•e again ft his countrymen, by the epitaph which he 
iered to be engraven on his tomb : " Ungrateful 
couotry, my very-bones mail not reft among 
you. This was the fame year in which Han- 57 r . 
>al died, as alfo Philopcemen, a Grecian ge- 
ral, who was reckoned equal to cither of the former. 
The factious fpirit which was now excited in the rc- 
blic continued for (brae years, duiing all their fub- 
juent wars and victories over the Ligurians, Iftrians, 
rdinians, Cor (j cans, and Macedonians, for the Ro- 
ma fbon after entered into a fecond Macedo- mf , 
in war. This was with Perfeus the fon pf J '*• 
lilip, the king of that country, whom v/e have alrea- 
feen obliged to beg a peace of the Romans, Per- 
is, in order to fecure the crown had contrived to 
arder his brother Demetiius, and upon the death of 
1 father, pleafed with the hopes of imaginary tri- 
f)pbs, ma Je war again (1 Rome. During the courfe 
thia war, which continued about two years, many 
•portunities were offered him of cutting off the Ro : 
an army, but being perfecllv i£nw?#a<& wStVc^W* 
Vol. L K. *&v«sa^ 
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advantage of their raihnefst be ipeot cbe tine ja eaftjr 
ttverturcs for a peace. At length iEmilras gate Ha 
a decifive overthrow near the nvtr Eaipeos. lit at- 
tempted to procure &fety hy fiyiof into Caste, hat 
being abandoned hy all, he was obliged to faneaotr 
•himuifj and to grace the fpleodty mumphof die Ro- 
man general. He was led* with bit two loos* hefat 
the conqueror's chariot* into Rome t. while .Qmm 
-king of the IUyrians, and hie confederates, was led 
in the fame .manner captive, before the ehariotof 
Lucius Anicios, one. of the. Roman admirals. 

Thefe wars,, which bnwgininunoiie riches into, the 
Roman treafury, were no Joooer JSotthod, than they 
found a pretext to enter opoo the third and laJLPaek 
war. .Carthage was now a date that oaJy fnbfiftedbr 
the mercy of the conquerors,, and was to tail at the 
flighted breath of their indignation, A^outthtetisiet 
MaiEnifla, the Nomidian, having made feme inoaifr 
one into a territory claimed by the Cartfagisriene, shay 
Attempted to repel the. invaJton. This Wooght save 
war. between that monarch and them, white the Ra- 
mans, who pretended to oonfider thuctmdsdofthein 
as an infraction of the treaty, fent to them to make 
Complaint. The anibafladors who were employed up- 
on this occafion finding the city very rich and ffourim- 
ing, from the long interval of peace which it had now 
enjoyed for near fifty years,, either from motives of 
avarice to poflefs its plunder,, or from: fear of its grow- 
iog grcatneft, in fitted much on the necefSty of a war. 
Among the chief of thefe was Cato, who never rpoke 
m thei&nate upon public bufinefs, but be ended bis 
ipeech* by inculcating the necefSty of deftroyiog Car- 
thage. It was in vain that he was oppofed by Nafica, 
who with more fagacious forecaft urged the clanger of 
deflroying a rival ftate, that ftill would be an lecea- 
tive to J* oman difcipiine. Cato's opinion prevailed, 
and the fenate having a fair pretence to begin, ordered 
war to be proclaimed, and the confuls fee out with a 
thorough refolution utterly to dcmoJifh Cartbagev. 
^ The Carthaginians now too late perceiveJ she wit 
** f Hannibal^ who had forefcen the coaieqaene* 
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of their conduct, bat it was not till they had found 
their want of him. Affrighted at the Roman prepa- 
rations, (for they had, during this Jong period, been 
•only intent on amafling private wealth, and no way 
careful for public fafety) they immediately condemned 
tbofe who had broken the league, and moil humbly 
offered any reafonabie fatisfaclion. To thefe fubraif- 
fions, the fenate only returned an evafive anfwer, de- 
manding three hundred hoftages within thirty days, 
as a fecurity for their future conduit, and an implicit 
obedience to their further commands. With thele ar- 
ticles it was fuppofed the Carthaginians would not 
comply, but it turned out other wife, for this infatuat- 
ed people defiring peace on any terms, lent their chil- 
dren within the limited time, and the confuis landing 
at Utica foon after, were waited upon by deputies 
from Carthage, to know tlie fenate's further demands, 
as certain of a ready compliance. Upon this, the Ro- 
man generals were not a little perplexed, in what man- 
ner to force them into difobedience ; wherefore Cenfo- 
rinus the conful, commending their diligence, demand* 
ed all their arms ; but thefe alfo contrary to expectation 
they delivered up. At lait they found that the con- 
querors would not defift making demands, while 
the vanquished had any thing left to fupply. They 
now therefore received orders to leave their city, 
which was to be levelled with the ground, being grant- 
ed, at the fame time, permiffion to build another, in any 
part of their territories, within ten miles of the fea. 
This fevere command they received with all the con- 
cern and diftrefs of a defpairing people : they implored 
for a refpite from fuch an hard fentence : they ufed 
tears and lamentations, but finding the confuis inexo- 
rable, thty departed with a gloomy refolution, pre- 
pared to JufTer the utmoft extremities, and to fight to 
the iaft for their feat of empire, and ancient habitation. 
Upon returning home, and divulging the iJl fuccefs 
>f their commiffion, a general fpiritof refinance feemed 
infpire the whole people ; they now, too late, began 
jo fee the danger of riches in a (late, when it had no 
longer power to defend them. TYti&^tfoW&&y£&M* 
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of gol J and filver which their luxury had taken foch 
pride in, were converted into arras, as they had given 
up their iron, which was, in their prefent circumftances, 
the moil precious metal. The women parted alfo with 
their ornaments, and even cut off their hair to be coo- 
verted into firings for the bowmen. Afdrubal, who 
had lately been condemned for oppofing the Romans, 
was now taken from prifon to head their army : and 
fuch preparations were made, that when the confals 
came before the city, which they expected to find an 
eafy conqueft, they met fuch refinance, as quite dis- 
pirited their forces, and (hook their refblution. Several 
engagements were fought before the walls, with dif- 
advantage to the aflailants, fo that the fiege would hate 
been difcontinued, had not Scipio iEmilianus, the ad- 
opted fon of Africanus, who was now appointed to 
command it, ufed as much (kill to fave his forces after 
a defeat, as to iofpire them with frefh hopes of victory. 
But all his arts would have failed, had he not found 
means to feduce Pharneas, the matter of the Carthagi- 
nian horfe, who came to his fide. He from that time 
went on fuccefs fully ; that part of Carthage called Me- 
gara, was the (iift that was taken, while the inhabitants 
were driven into the citadel. He then fecured the 
ifthmus whLh led to the city, and thus cut off all fup- 
plies of provifions from the country. He next blocked 
up the haven, but the befleged, with incredible induf- 
try, cut out a new paflage into the fea, whereby, at 
certain times they could receive neceflaries from the 
army without. That army therefore was to be fubdu- 
td, ere the city could be thoroughly inverted. Where- 
fore, Scipio fet upon them in the beginning of the en- 
fuing winter, killed feventy thoufand of their men, and 
took ten thoufand prifoners of war. The unhappy 
townfmen, now bereft of ail external fuccour, refolved 
upon every extremity, rather than fubrait ; but they 
' " " " " " /all 



foon faw the enemy make nearer approaches : the wall 

which led to the haven was quickly demolished ; foon 

after the Forum itfelfwas taken, which offered the 

^HHperors a deplorable fpeclacle of houfes tottering 

^^^L/Hlf heaps of men tying dead beneath, hun- 

^ p the wounded ftrtiggYuifc \o tmw^t Sum* \>a* 
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age around them, and deploring their own and 
• country's ruin. The citadel foon after fin re n« 
d at difcretion., AH now but the temple was Tub- m 
I, and that was defended by deferters, and thofe 

had been mod forward to undertake the war. 
(e, however, expecting no mercy, and finding their 
lition defperate, fet fire to the building, and vo- 
uily perifhed in the -flames. Afdrubal the Car- 
inian general delivered himfclf up to the Roman?, 
n the citadel was taken, but his wife and two chil- 

rufhed into the tern pie while yet on fire, and ex- 
1 with their country. Then was this magnificent 
laid in afhes by the mercilefs- conquerors, and fo 
nfive was it, being twenty- four miles in compafs, 
the burning continued for feventeen days together, 
fenate of Rome ordered that no part of it mould 
rbuilt ; it was demolifheci to the ground, fo that 
JJers are unable to fay where Carthage flood, at 
day. All the cities which affifted Carthage in this 

were ordered to (hare the fame fate, and the lands 
aging to them were given to the friends of the Ro- 
i. The other towns of Africa became tributary 
ome, and were governed by an annual praetor ; 
e the numberlefs captives, who were taken in the 
fe of this war, were fold as flaves, except fome 
who were adjudged to die by the hands of the ex- 
ioner. This was the end of one of the moil re- 
ned cities in the world, both for arts, opulence, 
extent of dominion; it had rivalled Rome for above 
undrrd years, and, at one time, was thought to have 
uperionty. But all the grandeur of Carthage was 
ded on commerce alone, which is ever fluctuating, 
at beft ferves to drefs up a nation to invite con- 
r, and only to adorn the viclirn for its deftruction. 
he conqueft over Carthage was foon followed by 
y over other ftates. Corinth one of the nobldl 
s of Greece, in the fame year fuftained the fame 

being entered by Mummius the conful, and le- 
id to the ground. The pretext for this violence 

that the Achaeans had declared war again ft the 
:d«!noaians, who were in alliance with Rome. 
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Metellus the con til, in conference of this, drawiog 
hit army into Bceotia, overthrew their general Crito- 
laus, and Mommius frcceeding him in the command, 
overthrew Dices the Achsean general, and in conic- 
quence entered and demoJi/bed Corinth, the fpoiliof 
which, afterwards, not a little contributed to embeUtJh 
Rome. Spain, though at urft ri&briods, was fan 
after entirely fubejued. Viriatus the Spaoim cot> 
mandcr, who from a ihephcrd became a robber, and 
from that a general orer , a numerous body of men 
like himklf, gave the Romans feme troajtlt, but was 
taken off by the baftft treachery j Csopio, the Room • 
general, having bribed his ow« amhafledorij ;who« 
were lent to treat of a peace, to murder their maAtf -< 
in his bed, upon their return. 'Qoioias Pompcittt aad> 
Mantianus aifo gained no gr*ate7T»o*jer f by coetbet*' 
iog this brave people : they were both obliged* fcr'*: 
der to fave their armies, to make fo difaifoafifegcflgS;' 
a treaty, that the fcnate, by a mean iabfterfage, fieV 
back Meecjaoua bound, for concluding Mpovtserow, 
with which they i*f«Jed tocoocaf, Mpidae nlfe was- 
equally nnihcccftroJ, for fatting upon the Vatctri, an ; 
harmkft and peaceable people of that country, he 
was entirely defeated. At left, however, Scipie,' 
who had dcttroyed Carthage, (and wh* now, like the 
former of that name, was alfb furnamed Africans) 
being made conful, rettored the fortune of Rome, and 
hying fiege to Numantia, the ftroogefl city in Spam, 
the wretched inhabitants, to avoid felting* igto the 
hands of the enemy, fired the city over their heads, 
and all to a man expired in the flames ; Thus Spam 
became a province to Rome, and was governed, 
thenceforward by two annual praetors. From this 
treatment given to the conquered, we fee bow very 
difFeient the Komans were from their ancestors, wbofe 
boart it was, to ufe lenity to thofe whom they fubda* 
ed. But few nations can withftand the intoxication 
of fuccefs } as they began to confider the whole world 
as their own, they refolved to treat all thofe who 
withftood their arms, not as oppofers, bat revokers. 

ife/ C H A P. 
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From the deftruction .of Carthage to the end of the 
feditioo of the Gracchi. 

VV £ have hitherto fecn this great people U. C. 
by flow degrees, rifing into power, and at 621. 
length reigning without a riral. We have 
hitherto feen all the virtues which give ftrength and 
conqueft, one by one, entering into the ftate, and 
forming an unconquerable empire. From this time 
forward, we are to lurvey a different picture ; a pow- 
erful ftate, giving ad million to all the vices that tend 
to divide, enflave, and at lad, totally deftroy it. 
This feems to be the great period of Roman power, 
their conquefts afterwards might be more numerous, 
and their dominions more extenfive, but their extern 
fion was rather an ipcreafe of glory than of ftrength. 
For a long time, even after the admiffion of their 
rices, the benefits of their former virtues continued 
to operate ; but their future triumphs rather fpread 
their power than increafed it, they rather gave it fur- 
face than folidity. They now began daily to degene- 
rate from their ancient modefty, plainnefs, and fe ve- 
rity of life. The triumphs, and the fpoils of Afia, 
brought fn a ufte for fplendid expence, and thefe 
produced avarice and inverted ambition, fo that from 
henceforward, the hi (lory feems that of another peo- 
ple. 

The two Gracchi were the firft who faw this Grange 
corruption among the great, and refolved to reprels 
it by renewing the Licinian law, which, as we have 
feen, had ena&ed, that no perfon in the (late (hould 
pofiefs above 500 acres of land, but that the overplus 
(hould become the property of the ftate. Tiberius 
Gracchus, the elder of the two, was a perfon very con* 
fiderable both for the advantages of his body, and the 
qualities of bit mind. Very different from Scipio* of 
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whom he was the grandfon, he Teemed more ambitious 
of power, than defirous of glory : he had a mind 
fonder of embracing novelties, than of advancing or 
fupporting eftablifhments already made : his contempt 
of money was apparent, and this only ferved to leflea 
his power in a country, that now began to fet an im- 
moderate value on riches : his companion for the op- 
preffed was equal to his animofity again ft the oppref- 
fors : but unhappily his paffions, rather than his ret- 
fbn, operated even in his purfuits of virtue, and thefe 
always drove him beyond the line of duty : his defigns 
Teemed in the main, honed, but oppofition put hit 
intentions into diforder, and though he began with 
principles of jufticc, he was at lad obliged to exchange 
his reclitude, for his party* This was the difpoGtion 
of the elder Gracchus, who found the lower part of 
the people (for the diftinclion between patrician and 
plebeian was now no more) ready to Tecond all hit 
propofals. 1 heTe, after long Terricet to the ftate, 
found themfelvcs cxpoTed to the oppreffions of the 
fich, who by wrefting the laws, of which they had 
the management, in their own favour, jfeized upon 
all the property, and left the poor only the danger 
and fatigue of defending it. Their continual injuries 
however, had alienated the hearts of the multitude, 
which they concealed, or thought it their duty to 
TufFer, while the Tenate, unjuft, corrupt, and merce- 
nary, were only intent on covering their internal 
ineannefs, by the dignity of theii conquests abroad. 
This was the Irate of parties, when Tiberius Grac- 
chus procured himfelf to be chofen tribune of the 
people. It was he that had formerly attempted to 
ittrench the power of Scipio Africanus, and had fet 
him a day to anfwer before the people; and, that now 
prevailed for preferring the Licinian law. by which 
it was prohibited, that any perfon mould pofTefs above 
five hundred acres of land. But willing to prevent 
this law being wrefled to the advantage of the great, 
as it had hitherto been, he cauTed it to be enacted 
bITo, that one half of the illicit Turplus mould be 
given to the children of the tranfgrefTor, and the other 
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half given to fuch of the poor as had nothing ; and 
left any by purchafe, mould enlarge their pofleffions, 
three officers were appointed, called the Triumviri, 
who were to determine and examine the quantity of 
land occupied by every individual. This law, though 
at firft carried on with proper moderation, greatly 
difgufted the rich, who endeavoured to perfuade the 
people, that the oropofer only aimed at difturbing the 
government, and putting all things into confufion. 
But Gracchus, who w*s a man of the greateft elo- 

?iuence of his time, eafily wiped off thefe impreflions, 
rom minds already irritated with their wrongs, and 
befides, willing enough to forward a law, by which 
they were to be the only gainers. But while the poor 
were eager for pafling this law, the rich were equally 
(Irenuous in oppofing it. What was in the beginning 
but debate by degrees grew into enmity, and the op- 
pofition feemed to kindle as it proceeded Oclavius, 
one of the tribunes who oppofed the law, was partly 
by art, and partly by violence, obliged to refjgn, 
while Mummius, who was in the oppofite confedeia- 
cy, was elected' tribune in his (lead/ The death of 
Attalus, king of Pergamus, furniftied Tiberiut Grao* 
chus with a new opportunity of gratifying the meaner 
part of the people, at the expence of the great. This 
king hud by his laft will left the Romans his heirs, 
and it was now propofed that the money fo left mould 
be divided among the poor, in order to furnifh them 
with proper utenfils for cultivating the lands which 
became theirs by the late law of partition. This cauf- 
ed (till greater difturbances than btfore : the fenate 
alTembled upon this occafioa, in order to confult the 
rnoft proper methods of fecuring thefe riches tothem- 
felves, which they now valued aboi e the fafcty of the 
commonwealth : they had numerous defendants, who 
were willing to give up liberty for plenty and eafe : 
thefe, therefore, were commanded to be in readinefs, 
to intimidate the people, who expected no fuch op- 
position, and who were now attending to the ha- 
rangue of Tiberius Giacchus in the Capitol. Here 
at a clamour was raifed by the clients of the great oa 
& 5 *fl 
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Caiui Gracchus was but twenty one upon the death 
of his brother Tiberius, and as he was too young to 
be much dreaded by the great, fo he was at fir ft un- 
willing to incur their rcfentment, by aims beyond his 
reach : he therefore lived in retirement, unfeen and 
almoit forgotten. But while he thus feemed delirous 
of avoiding popularity, he was employing his folitude 
in the ftudy of eloquence, which was the readied 
means to obtain it : at length, when he thought him- 
felf qualified to ferve his country, he offered himfelf 
candidate for the queftorihip to the army in Sardinia, 
which he readily obtained. His valour, affability and 
temperance in this office were remarked by all'. The 
lang of Namidia, fending a prefent of corn to the Ro- 
mans, ordered his ambafladors to fay, that it was en- 
tirely as a tribute to the virtues of Caius Gracchus. 
This the feu ate treated with fcorn, and ordered the 
ambafladors to be difmiffed with contempt, as- igno- 
rant barbarians, which fo inflamed the refentment of 
young Gracchus, that he immediately came from the 
army, to complain of the indignity thrown upon his 
reputation, and to offer hinifeJf for tribune of the 
people. Tt was then that the great found in this 
youth, w» o had hitherto been neglected upon account 
of his age, a more formidable antagonift, than even 
Ins brother had been; his eloquence againfl the ca- 
lumnies which wete laid to his charge, exceeded 
whatever had been heard in Rome, and his intrepidi- 
ty. in fupporting his pretentions equalled the reit of 
bis virtues. Notwithfrandmg the warmed oppofition 
from the fenate, he was declared tribune, by a very 
large majority, and he now prepared to run the fame 
career which his brother had gone before him. 

His firit effort was to have Pcpilius, one of the mod 
inveterate of hi3 brother's enemies, cited before the 
people, who, rather than (land the event of a trial, 
chofe to go into voluntary banifhment. He next pro- 
cured an edict, granting the freedom of the city to the 
inhabitants of Latium, and foon after, to all the peo- 
ple on that fide the Alps. He afterwards lixed the 
price of corn to a modtrate ftandard, and procured a 
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monthly diftribution of it among the people. He then 
proceeded to an infpeclion into the late corruptions of 
the fenate, in which the whole body being convicted 
of bribery, extortion, and the fale of offices, for at 
that time a total degeneracy feemed to hate taken 
place, a law was made, transferring the power of 
judging corrupt magiftrates, from the fenate to the 
knights, which made a great alteration in the confu- 
tation. The number of thefe officers, thus placed at 
infpeclors over the conduct of all the other magiftrates 
of the (late, amounted to three hundred, and they 
were chofen from among the friends of Gracchus. 
Then, ever attentive to the good of the common* 
wealth, he ordered the highways to be improved and. 
adorned ; he caufed public granaries to be built, and 
ftored with grain again ft times of fcarcity ; and to give 
a pattern of juftice to the people, he caufed large 
quantities of corn, which Fabius the proprietor in. 
Spain had extorted from his governments and had pre- 
sented as a largefs to the people, to be fold, and the 
money remitted to the injured owners. In fhort, oo 
whatever fide we view the character of this great man, 
we fhall find him jutt, temperate, wile, and feemingly 
born to reftore the ancient fimplicity of Rome. How- 
ever, hiftorians pretend to afiert, that all his aims 
were to extend his own power, and that all his virtues 
were but the children of his ambition. Thefe after- 
tions however, do not feem verified in any of the ac- 
tions of his life, which they have recorded; however, 
it is not for the moderns to difpute with ancient hifto- 
rians upon characters of antiquity ; they knew beft the 
men of their own times, and perhaps have often con- 
demned them in the grofs for defects, which they 
thought not worth while to mention in the detail. 

Gracchus, by thefe means being grown not only 
very popular, but very powerful in the (late, was- be- 
come an object at which the fenate aimed all their re- 
fentment. At firft, they feemed to wait only till his 
tribuncihip expired, in order to wreak their vengeance 
with fafety, but contrary to their expectations, he 
waachofen a fecond time to that office, though with- 
out 
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out the lead effort on his fide to get himfelf re-elected. 
They now therefore refolved to alter their method of 
proceeding, and endeavoured to oppofe his popularity 
oy fetting up a rival. This was Drufus his collegue, 
who Teemed even to go beyond Gracchus in every pro- 
pofal, and being fecretty backed by the fen ate, (o far 
Succeeded in his fchemes, as to divide the affections of 
the people. This jealoufy of Gracchus on this occa- 
"fion quickly blazed out, he treated his collegue with 
contempt, and as the fenate forefaw, it caufed a very 
powerful party of his former admirers now to declare 
again ft him. But the greateft effort to undo him was 
yet in refer ve. For from the time of his return to 
Home from Sardinia, he had been elected one of the 
Triumviri, an office, which as 1 have mentioned be- 
fore, was appointed by his brother Tiberius, to de- 
termine the quantity of land poiTeiTed by each indivi- 
dual in the (late. In this employment Gracchus (hew- 
ed himfelf extremely afliduous, and im pre fled with 
the fame fpirit of equality that infpired his brother, 
endeavoured to regulate each man's poiTeflions, accord- 
ing to the Licinian law, with inflexible juttice. .Thofe 
who thought themfdves aggrieved by his feverity had 
recoorfe to Scipio Africanus for redrefs. Scipio, who 
bad been long an enemy to this law, was too fenfible of 
the people's power to oppofe it directly, but proceed- 
ing with more art, obtained a new officer to be chofen, 
whofe bufinefs was to fet the claims of individuals 
amongft each other, before thofe of the public could 
be determined by the Triumviri. For this purpofe, 
Tuditanus the conful was chofen, who thus having a 
power of protracting the wifhed-for divifion of lands, 
Jbr a while feemed to bend atTiduoufly to the buGnefs, 
for which he was chofen. However, when he could 
no longer defer the fettlement of the lands in queftion, 
he pretended to be called off to quell an infurrection 
in one of the provinces, and thus left the claims and 
wifhes of the people undecided. An univerfal mur- 
mur now therefore rofe again (l Scipio, by whofe arts 
the execution of the law was protracted* and one of 

the 
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the tribunes even cited him to appear, and give account 
how Tiberius Gracchus came to be (lain. Scipio how- 
ever difdained to anfwer the charge, but went home, 
as fome thought, to meditate a fpeech for the eofuing 
day, but in the morning he was found dead in his bed, 
and by a mark round his neck, it appeared. that he was 
ftranglcd. The death of this great man produced 
much fufpicion again ft the leaders of the popular par- 
ty, but Gracchus particularly came in for the greateft 
{hare. He however difdained ~to* vindicate himfelf 
from a crime, of which there were na proofs* again fl 
him ; but willing to turn the thoughts of the people 
another way, propofed the rebuilding of Carthage-, and- 
peopling it from Rome. This fcheme was gladly em- 
braced by the people, and fix thoufand families, with 
Gracchus at their head, left the city in order to fettle 
there. However, they hadfearce begun to clear away 
the rubbifh, when they were difturbed by feveial* 
omens, which to a fuperftitious people was fufficient 
to check the progrefs of every undertaking. But-much 
more powerful motives called Gracchus back to Rome, 
for his enemies during his abfence ufed all their art to 
blacken his character, fo that he found himfelf obliged 
to return, in order to fupport his party, and remove 
thofe prejudices which had been formed in the minds 
of the people to his difadvantage. But he foon found 
the populace a faithlefs and unfteady fapport, thty 
began to withdraw ail their confidence from him, and 
to place it upon Drufus, whofe character was uo- 
impeached. It was in vain that he defigned new laws 
in their favour, and called upon feveral of the inhabi- 
tants of the different towns of Italy to his fupport ; the 
fenate ordered them all to depart Rome, and even fent 
one flranger to prifon, whom Gracchus had invited to 
live with him, and honoured with his table and friend- 
fhip. To this indignity was fhortly after added a dip 
grace of a more fatal tendency ; for (landing for the 
tribunefhip a third time, he was rejected, it being 
fuppofed, that the officers whofe duty it was to m ;ke 
the return, were bribed to reject him though fairiy 
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The fcnate no fooner faw Gracchus reduced to a . 
rivate Ration, than they determined to deftroy him, 
nd deputed Opimius the conful, who was his mortal 
:nemy, to be the inftrument of their malignity again ft 
lira. The conful, who, befide the greateft. pride, was- 
►oflefled of the utmoft cruelty, undertook the office 
rith great readinefs, and firib annulled thofe laws 
rhich were made for eftablifhing a colony at Carthage. 
rie then proceeded to abrogate all the other laws 
rhich had been made during his two tribunefhips, 
jid fet a day for a general aflembly of the people for 
bat purpofe. 

It was now feen that the fate of Gracchus was rc- 
olved on. The conful was not contented with the 
protection of all the fenate and the knights, with a 
lumerous retinue of (laves and clients, but ordered a 
body of Candians, that were mercenaries in the Ro- 
man fcrvice, to follow arid attend him. 1 hus guard- 
ed, and confeious of the fu^erioriiy of his forces, he 
infulted Gracchus, wherever he met him, doing all in 
his power to produce a quarrel, in which he might 
have a pretence of difpatching his enemy in the fray. 
Gracchus, however, avoided all recrimination, and as 
if apprized of the confui's defigns, would not even 
wear any kind of arms for his defence. His friend 
Flaccus however, a zealous tribune, was not fo remifs, 
but refolved to oppofe party again!} party, and for this 
purpofe brought up feveral countrymen to Rome, who 
came under a pretence of defiring employment. When 
tbe day for determining the controverfy was arrived, 
the two parties early in the morning attended at the 
Capitol, where while the conful was facrificing, ac- 
cording to cuftom one of the liclors taking up the en- 
trails of tbe bead that was (lain, in order to remove 
them, could not forbear crying out to Fulvius and his 
party,. "You, ye factious citizens, make way for 
•• honeft men." This infult fo provoked the party to 
whom it was addrefled, that they inftantly fell upon 
him, and pierced him to death with the inftrument* 
they ufed in writing, which they then happened to 
have in their hands. This murder c&ufeA 1 3?ta& 
diflurbancc/n the aflerablyj but patuc\xWY$ Ctai»ta*V 
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who faw the confequences that were likely to cnfuc, 
reprimanded his party for giving his enemies fuch ad- 
vantage over him ; he made many attempts to fpeak, 
but could not be heard by reafon of the tumult, where- 
fore he was obliged at lafl to retire homewards, and 
wait the event. As he was going through the Forum, 
he flopped before a rtatuethat was raifed to his father's 
.emory, and regarding it for fome time, he burft in- 
to a flood of tears, as if deploring the fpirit of the 
times- His followers were not It (s moved than he, 
and all joining in the forrow, vowed never to aban- 
don a man whofe only crime was his affection to his 
country. In the mean time, the fenate took every me- 
thod to alarm the city, and encreafe their apprehenfi- 
ons of danger. The conful was directed, that the 
commonwealth fhould receive no injury, by which 
form they invefted him upon this (light occafion, with 
abfolute and uncontroulable power. r l he dead liclor's 
ccrpfe was carried in triumph through the ttreets, and 
expofed to view btfore the fenate houfe, and the where 
body of the nobles received orders, to be in arms the 
next day, with their fla\es and dependants, upon 
Mount Aventine. On the other fide, Flaccus was 
feduloufly employed in getting together the remains of 
his mattered parrii.ms ; but it was not at preftnt as 
in the former com.notions of the commonwealth, u hen 
the plebeians were to be excited againft the patricians, 
for thofe diflinclions were lorg broken ('own ; it was 
now only an oppofition between the poor and the rich, 
and the deprefTed party were of conference timorous 
and unconnected, as if already humbled to their im- 
perious matters. Gracchus, who eafily fore fa w his 
weaknefs, was however refolved not to abandon his 
friends, tho' he knew them unable to refill his oppo- 
nents. Notwithftandihg, he rtfufed to go armed as 
the reft, but taking his ufual robe, and a fhoit dagger 
for his defence, in cafe of his being attacked, he pre- 
pared to lead his followers to Mount Aventine It was 
there he learned, that proclamation had been made by 
the confuls, that whoever mould' bring either his head, 
l tt of FJaccus, (hould receive its weight in gold 
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for the reward. It was to no purpofe, that he fent 
the youngeft fon of Flaccus, who was yet a child, with 
propofals for an accommodation. The fenate and the 
confuls, who were fenfible of their fuperiority, rejected 
all his offers, and refolved to punifh his offence with 
nothing lefs than his death ; and in order to weaken 
his party, they offered pardon to all who fhould leave 
him immediately. This produced the defired effec**-. 
the people fell from him by degrees, and left him. 
with very inferior forces. He now, therefore, refolv- 
ed to wait upon the fenate in perfon, but his friends 
would not permit him, through an apptehenficn of lo- 
fing their commander. Tht child of Flaccus was there* 
fore fent once more to demand peace ; but Opimius the 
conful, who thirfled for (laughter, ordered it to prifon, 
and leading his forces up to Mount Aventioe, fell in 
upon the croud with ungovernable fury. A terrible 
daughter of the fcarce refitting multitude enfucd, not 
lefs than three thoufand citizens were (lain upon the 
fpot Flaccus attempted to find fhelter in a ruinous 
cottage, but being difcovered, was (lain, with his eldeft 
fon. Grace hur , at fir (I, retired to the temple of Diana, 
where he was refolved to die by his own hand, but 
was prevented by two of his faithful friends and fol- 
lowers, Pomponius, and Licinius, who forced him to 
feek fafety by Bight. From thence he made the bed 
of his way in order to crofs a bridge, that led from 
the city, (till attended by his two generous friends 
and a Grecian flave, whofe name was Philocrates, 
But his purfuers Mill prefTed upon him from behind, 
and when come to the foot of the bridge, he was 
obliged to turn and face the enemy. His two friends 
were foon (lain, defending him again ft the crowd, and 
he forced with a flave into a grove beyond the Tyber, 
which had long been dedicated to the Furies Here 
finding himfelf furrounded on every fide, and no way 
left of efcaping, he prevailed upon his flave to kill 
him, who immediately after killed himfelf, and fell 
down dead upon the body of his beloved matter. The 
purfuers foon coming up, cut off the head of Gracchus, 
and placed it for a while as a trophy, upon a fpear. 
Soon after, oue Septimuleius, carryu^\\\tfyn^ ^^n 
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having fecretly taken out the brain, filled it with lead, 
in order to make it weigh the heavier, and thus re- 
ceived of the conful feventecn pounds of gold as bis 
recompence. 

Thus died Caius Gracchus, about ten years after 
his brother Tiberius, and fix after he began to be ac- 
tive in the commonwealth. He is ufualiy impeached 
by hiftorians, as guilty of fedition, but from what we 
fee of his character, the disturbance of public tran- 
quillity was rather owing to his oppofcrs , than to 
him ; fo that inftead of calling the tumults of that 
time, the fedition of the Gracchi, we fbould rather 
call them the fedition of the fenate againft the 
Gracchi, fince the efforts of the latter were made in 
vindication of a law, to which the fenate had aflented, 
and as the former were fupported by a foreign armed 
power, that had never befote meddled in the bufinefs 
of legiflation, and whofe introduction at that time 
gave a mod irrecoverable blow to the conftitution. 
Whether the Gracchi were actuated by motives of 
ambition or of patriotifm, in the promulgation of theft 
laws, it is impoffible to determine, but certain it is 
from what appears, that all juftice was on their fide, 
and all injury on that of the fenate. In fact, this 
body was now quite changed from that venerable af- 
fembly, which we have ken overthrowing Pyrrhus 
and Hannibal as much by their virtues as their arms. 
They were now only to be diftinguiihed from the reft 
of the people by their fuperior luxuries, and ruled the 
commonwealth by the weight of that authority which 
is gained from riches, and a number of mercenary 
dependencies. All the venal and the bafe were at- 
tached to them from motives of felf intereft, and they 
who (till ventured to be independent, were borne down, 
and entirely loft in the infamous majority. In fhort, 
the empire, at this period, came under the govern- 
ment of an hateful ariltocracy ; the tribunes who 
were formerly accounted protectors of the people, be- 
coming rich themfelves, and having no longer oppofiie 
interefts from thofe of the fenate, concurred in their 

preili >ns, fince, as has been find, it was not now 
r uggh between p&tticvan* am& ^\tow» vho 
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oly nominally, differed, but between the, rich and the 
oor. The lower orders of the (late being by tbele 
leans reduced to a degree of hopelefs fubjeclion, in- 
ead of looking after liberty, only fought for a 
rader ; while the rich, with ail the iufpicion of ty- 
ints, terrified at the flighted appearance of oppofition, 
Dtrufted men with u n con troul able power, from whom 
bey had not (Irength to withdraw it, when the dan- 
cr was over. Thus both parts of the Hate concurred 
n giving up their freedom } the fears of the fenate 
if it made the di&ator, and. the hatred of the people 
lept him in his office. Nothing can be more dreadful 
o- a thinking mind than the government of Rome 
'rom this period, till it found refuge under the pro* 
sction of Augustus. 



CHAP. XIX- 

Prom the fedition of Gracchus to the perpetual di&a- 
torfhip of fcylla, which was the firft (lep towards 
the ruin of the commonwealth of home. 
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HILE the Romans were in this (late of deplo- 
rable corruption at home, they neverthelefs were very 
fuccefsful in their tranfacltions with regard to foreign 
powers. The fenate, though corrupt fathers of the 
commonwealth, were fkilful conductors of the, empire, 
To that Rome, while (he was lofing liberty, was every 
day gaining new territories. r lhe Balearic Iflaods 
were iubdued. The AlJobroges, who inhabited the 
country now called Savoy, were conquered by Doroi- 
tius ifenobarbus and annexed to the empire. Gallia 
Narbonenfis was alfo reduced into a pro- 
vince. The Scordifci, a people inhabiting U. C. 
Thrace, though at firii fuccefsful, were at 634. 
laft overcome : and Jugvrtha, king of Nu- 
snidia, was totally overthrown ; the war with this mo- 
narch having bten related by the molt elegant hitlori- 
an of antiquity, makes it incumbent upon us to give 
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it greater room in this general picture of hi ft or y, than 
the importance of the lubjecl might fcem to demand. 
Jugurtha was grandfon to the famous MaflinJffa, who 
fided again ft Hannibal with Rome. He was educated 
with the two young princes, who were left to inherit 
the kingdom, and being fuperior in abilities to both, 
and greatly in favour with the people, he murdered 
Hiempfal, the eldeft fon, and attempted the fame by 
Adherbal the younger, who made his efcape, and fled 
to the Romans for fuccour Whereupon, Jugurtha, 
being fenfible how much avarice and injuftice bad 
crept into the feoate, fent his ambaiTadors with large 
prefents to Rome, who fo fuccefs fully prevailed, that 
the fenate decreed him half the kingdom, which he 
had thus acquired by murder and ofarpation, and feat 
ten commiffioners to divide it between him and Ad- 
herbal. The commiflioners, of whom O pi mi us, the 
murderer of Gracehus, was one, willing to follow the 
example which the fenate had fet them, were alfo 
bribed to beftow tfie mod rich and populous part of 
the kingdom iipon the ufurper, who however refolved 
to poflefs himftlf of the* whole. But willing to give a 
colour to his ambition, he only made in the beginning 
incurfions upon his collegue's territories, in order to 
provoke reprifals, which he knew how to convert into 
feeming aggreflion, in caie it came before the fenate. 
This however failing, he refolved to throw off the 
mafque, and befieging Adherbal in Cirta, his capital, 
he at length got him into his power, and murdered 
him. The people of Rome, who had ftill fome ge- 
nerality remaining, unaoimoufly complained of his 
treachery : the fenate only, who had been bribed to 
filence, continued for a while in fufpence However, a 
conful was feni, at laft, with a powerful army to op« 
poit l;!m, but lie being alfo infected with the avarice 
of the times, futfertd himfelf to be bribed, and Ap- 
pending his opeiations, made overtures for" peace. 
The peoplt therefore, now more enraged than before, 
procured a decree, that Jugurtha fhould be fummoaed 
in perfon before them, wp^i the public faith of the 
B^tte, in order to give an account of all fuch as had 
^^k accepted 
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accepted bribes. Jugurtha. made no great difficulty in 
throwing hiinfelf upon the clemency of Rome, and 
foon after appeared before the people in an imploring 
manner, and in a drefs correfponding with his fitua- 
tion. Howe? er, in dead of difcovering thofe who were 
bribed, he only fet about renewing the evil complain- 
ed of, and being fenfible, that aU opinions were venal 
at Rome, without much endeavouring to influence any 
by the juftice of his caufe, he took the more certain 
method of interefting them, by the dirt ribution of his 
riches. Wherefore, when brought to be examined by 
the people concerning his unjuft method of obtaining 
the protection of the magiftrates, who were fent to 
oppofe him, Bebius, one of the tribunes who had been 
himfelf corrupted, enjoined him filence, fo that the 
long wifhed for difcovery was prptracled. The people 
thus feeing no hopes of expofing and punifhing their 
corrupt magistrates, put no bounds to their refent- 
ment, and conceived an implacable enmity again ft the 
fenate, which, as it was jufr, was the moft lading. 
In the mean time, Jugurtha, being ordered to quit 
Rome, obeyed. However, he could not reprefs a iar- 
cafm again ft its venality, as he took leave, for looking 
back upon the city, as he paflcd through one of the 
gates, '* O Rome, cried he, how readily wouldft thou 
" fell thyfelf, if there was any man rich enough to be 
14 the purchafer." As he had come to Rome upon the 
faith of the ftate, fo that protected him till he arrived 
at his own dominions; but in the mean time, AU 
binus the conful was fent with an army to follow 
him. Thefirft operations cf the Roman general were 
attended with fuccefs, and Jugurtha finding his own 
inability to oppofe him in the, field, fet about circum- 
venting him in the cabinet. New propofals for peace 
were made on his fide •, he was every day offering i-.im- 
felf up as a prifoner, and yet every day fecuring his 
power in the ftate. Albinus thus faw himfelf per- 
plexed by treaties, which he could not comprehend, 
and the time of his command almoft infenfibly elapfed 
without having (truck any important blow. Being 
obijged to return, to attend the election of tna^ftsttfit^ 
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at Rome, he left the direction of the army to Aulas, 
his brother, a pcrfon every way unqualified for the 
command. His avarice induced him to layfiegeto 
Suthul, a place almolt impregnable by nature, and 
only inviting the enemy, becaufe it contained the trea- 
fure of the king. Jugurtha, confcioua of the ftreogth 
of the place, fuffercd Aulus to araufe himfelf before it, 
and at one time pretending fear, at another, offering 
terms of accommodation, but dill lavifhing his bribes, 
even to the meaneft centurion, he led his antagonift 
into fuch (traits, that he was compelled to hazard a 
battle upon difadvantageoas terms, and his whole ar- 
my, to avoid being cut to pieces, was obliged to pafs 
under the yoke. In this condition, MetelJus, the liic- 
ceeciing conful, found affairs, upon his arrival in Na- 
midia : Officers without confidence, an army without 
difcipline, and an enemy ever watchful, and ever in- 
triguing. However, by his great attention to bufi- 
nefs, and by an integrity that (huddered at corruption, 
he foon began to retrieve the affairs of Rome, and the 
credit of the army. In the fpace of two years, Jugor- 
tha was overthrown in feveral battles, forced out of 
his own dominions, an/* conftrained to beg a peace. 
This, Metellus offered to grant, upon condition, that 
he mould firft deliver up his elephants and arms. With 
this the Numidian prince complied, and they were de- 
livered up accordingly. He was then commanded to 
pay two hundred thouland pounds weight of filver to 
defray the war : this was immediately paid down. The 
deferters were next ordered to be given up : this too 
was complied with. At length, the Roman general 
infifted, that Jugurtha fhould come and furrender in 
perfon, and put himfelf on his trial at Rome. With 
this he refufed to comply, and thus the treaty being 
broken, both fides refolved once more to tempt the 
hazards of the war. All things, however, promifed Me- 
tellus an eafy and a certain victory : the enemy was 
almoft entirely fubdued : few cities remained that 
could make refinance, and all the wiles of the Numi- 
^dian were exhaufted with his treafures. It only re- 
lined, towards conclude £ \\\t >*,-« v& vt\v.tw^\\, that 
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Metellus mould be chofcn confuJ once more, but in 
this he was difappointed, and another general came 
in, to reap that harveft of glory which his induftry had 
fown. This was Caius Marius, who had been fent with 
him as his lieutenant in the war. This commander, 
who became afterwards the glory and the fcourge of 
Rome, was born in a village near Arpinum, of poor 
parents, who gained their living by their labour. As 
he had been brought up in the participation of their 
toils, his manners were as rude, as his countenance 
was frightful. He was a man of extraordinary fta- 
ture, incomparable ftrength, and undaunted bravery. 
He entered early into the fervice of his country, and 
was, from the beginning, remarkable for his exalt ob- 
fervance of difcipline, and his implicit obedience to 
thofe in command. He fought upon every occaCon 
dangers equal to his courage : the longed marches, 
and the mod painful fatigues of war, were eafy to 
one bred up in penury and labour. He was not more 
averfe to the allurements of pleafure, from habit, than 
by nature. He took all occafions to infpire tern* 
perance by his example ; eat the fame bread which 
was diftributed to the meanefi centinel : lay upon the 
ground, drefTed in the coarfefl garments, and feemed 
dead to every other paflion but that of ambition and 
revenge. He had already pafTed through the meaner 
gradations of office, and each feemed conferred on 
him, as the reward of fome fignal exploit. When he 
flood for the office of military tribune, though his per- 
fon was unknown, his actions were in the mouths of 
the multitude. When elected to that charge, his ge- 
neral found his merit and a/R(tancc fo great, that he 
feconded him with his intereft, in procuring him to 
be made a tribune of the people. It was in this Nation, 
that his ambition began to appear, and his thorough 
deteftation of the feoate, whofc vices indeed deferved 
his reproaches, became confpicuous. Not to be inti- 
midated by their threats, he boldly arraigned their 
corruption even in the fenate houfe, and when Metel- 
Jus who till then had patronized and raifed him, d& 
approved his zeal, he even thrcattttt&\& caaft&iaxVitai 
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to prifon. However, being afterwards (cot onder hi* 
as his lieutenant into Numtdia, Metdlas preferred the 
intereft of his country to private re(entmcat, aaA 
trufted Marius with the moft important concerns of 
the war; This confidence was not mifpJacedf Mama 
Acquitted himfelf in every adion with loch prudence 
and refolutiooy that be was confidcred at Roane, as ft- 
cond in command, but firft in experience and rvfinV 
tioo. It was in this fitaatioa of affairs, that Metrites, 
as has been laid, was obliged to folicit at Rontefixt 
continuation of his command; butMariM,*hnaeai»* 
bition knew no bounds, was refolded to obtain it fcr 
himfelf, and thus gain all the glory of putting a* cad 
to the war. To that end he privately inveighed aguaft 
Metellus by his emiflaries at Rome. . He infioaasnl 
among the people,, that the war was prolonged, oah 
to lengthen out the confer* command, and alerted 
that he was able, with half the arm v» to nAka> Jojanaa 
a prifoner ; engaging alfo in a uagte campaign, ts 
bring htm dead or alive to Rome. By firth proftfr 
fiont as thefe, having excited a- fpirk of difcoateat 
againft Metellus, he had leave granted him to go to 
Rome, toJiand for the confulfhip himfelf, which be 
obtained, contrary to the expectation and intercft of 
the nobles. 

Marius being thus inverted with the fapreme power 
of managing the war, (hewed himfelf every way fit 
for the com million. His vigilance was equal to bit 
valour, and he quickly made himfelf matter of the ci- 
ties which Jugurtha had yet remaining in Numiduu 
This unfortunate Prince finding himfelf unable to make 
oppofttioa fingly, was obliged to have recouife for af- 
fi fiance to Bocchus, king of Mauritania* to whole 
daughter he was married. A battle foon after eofued, 
in which the Numidians fur prized the Roman camp 
by night, and gained a temporary advantage. «Eiow- 
ever, it was but of ihort continuance, 'for Marius fooa 
after overthrew them in two (ingle engagements, in one 
of which, no lefs than ninety thou (and of the African 

y were (lain. Bocchus now finding the Romans too 
ijriul to be refilled, did uot.thinkit expedient to; 
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hazard his own crown, to protect that of his ally ; he 
therefore determined to make peace, upon whatever 
conditions he might obtain it, and accordingly Tent to 
Rome, imploring his protection and fiiendfhip. The 
fen ate received the ambaffadors with their ufual 
kaughtinefs,and without complying with their requefr, 
granted the fuppliants not their friendship but their 
pardon. However, they were given to underftand, 
that the delivering up of Juguitha to the Romans 
would in fome roeafure conciliate their favour, &nd 
/often their refentment. At 6rft the pride of Bocchus 
ftraggled againft fach « propofal, but a few interviews 
with Sylla, who was quaeftor to Marius, reconciled 
him td this treacherous meafure. At length, there- 
fere Jugurtha was given up, being drawn into an am- 
bufcade, by the fpecious pretences of his ally, who 
deluded him by defiring a conference, and he was 
brought over by Marius to Rome. He did not long 
furvive his overthrow, being condemned by the fenate 
to be (tarred to death in prifbn, a (hort time after he 
had adorned the triumph of the conqueror. His 
own cruelty, in fome meafure, deferved this fate, 
but they muit have been doubly cruel, who could thus 
Oblige a prifoner, whom they refolved to put to death, 
to encreafe the fplendor of a proceflion, and thus find 
delight in his diftrefe. 

The victory over Jugurtha had been fcarce obtain- 
ed, when news was brought to Rome that immenfe 
numbers of barbaiians from the north were pouring 
down into the Roman dominions, and were threaten- 
ing Italy itfelf withflnughter and defolation. Marius 
was now looked upon as the only perfon who could 
oppofe them, and he was accordingly made conful a 
fecond time, contrary to the conttitutions of the Hate, 
which required an interval of ten years between each 
confal&ip. The people he was to oppofe, were the 
Cimbri and Teutones, who left their forefts, to the 
number of three hundred thoofand men, in order to 
feek new habitations in the. fruitful vallies of Italy. 
They had, fome time before, invaded Gaul, where 
they had committed great ravages, and defeated marnj 

Vol. L *L ^tok* 
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RoTJin armies that were fent again ft them. Marias, 
however, was entirely fuccefsful. He at firft declin- 
ed f siting, till their forces were weakened by 
650. delay, but afterwards engaging them as they 
were palling the Alps, in three feparate bodies, 
si bloody battle en(ued, which lafted two days. Io 
this the Romans were victorious, and Teutoboccbos, 
the king of the Teutones, taken prifoner, with the 
l?fs of an hundred and fifty thousand men. Bat 
though the Teutcnes were thus utterly deftroyed, the 
arn^y of the Cimbri ftill remained entire, and had ac- 
tually patted the Alps, after having put Catulus, the 
Reman conful, to flight. Marius however, being 
made conful a fifth time (for the people had continued 
him in office during the former part of the war) met 
and gave them a dreadful overthrow. An hundred 
and fifty thoufand of thefe barbarians were 
655. flain, and fixty thoufand taken prifonen. 
Their wives, during the engagement, fought 
furicuily in chariots, and at lafr, wher\they faw the 
fortune of the field decided, (lew their children, and 
then with defperate intrepidity deftroyed each other. 
Marius, by thefe victories, having become very for- 
midable to diftant nations in war, became foon after 
much more dangerous to his fellow citizens in peace. 
Metellus, from beirtg his firft patron and promoter, 
was long grown hateful to him, for his fuperior influ- 
ence in the fenate, fo that he earned I y wifhed to have 
him' banifhed from Rome. To effect this, he em- 
ployed one Saturninus, who had unjuftjy pofleifed him* 
felf of the'tribunefhip, to prefer a law for the parti- 
tion of fuch lands, as had been recovered in the late 
war, and to oblige the fenators to take a folemn oath 
for putting it into execution, in cafe it was paflcd. 
The law was foon enacted by the imertft of Marius, 
'but when the fenate came to confirm the obfervance 
of it, Metellns, who confidered it as a renewal of 
the ancient diflurbances that had been fo fatal to the 
conftitutfon, endeavoured to perfuade them to reject the 
ittfure with difdain. At fir ft they feemed inclined 
^%P£ into his advice, but the influence of his rival 
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being fuperior, they were content to Pvvear, and Me- 
tcllus refuting, was obliged to go into voluntary exile. 
He was received with great refpeft by all the citiea 
"through which he patted, and taking up his refidence 
in the ifland of Rhodes, he there Teemed to forget 
that he was great, and only ftudied to be happy. 

This fuccefs only ferved to encreafe the arrogance 
of Saturninus. Keing made tribune a third time, he 
filled the city wirh clamour and commotion. Mem- 
mius, who was of the oppofite party, was killed in 
one of thefe frays, as he canvafled for the confulftup, 
and Glaucius, the praetor, was tumultuoufly chofen 
in his ftead. This feemed as a fignal for a general en- 
counter. The fenate feemed refolved to curb the in- 
ference of the tribunes ; the confuls were ordered, as 
in dangerous times, to provide for the fafety of the 
commonwealth, and Marius, who was one of them, 
found himfelf in the difagreeable fituation, of heading a 
ftrong body of the fenators and patricians, againlt thofe 
very people, whom his own intrigues had put into com- 
motion. Saturninus and his followers were forced into 
the capitol, where for want of water they were com- 
pelled to yield, after Marius had paffed his word for 
their fafety. But he was now unable to protetf them ; 
a large body of Roman knights broke into the Forum, 
and cut then to pieces, while the prevailing party, 
elate with their fuccefs, recalled Metellus from exile. 
Marius being thus doubly mortified by the demoli- 
tion of his party, and the revocation of his rival, left 
Rome, under ' pretence of performing a vow, but in 
reaKty, with hopes of kindling up new wars in Afia, 
in which only his military talents could have room far 
difplay. With this view he went to the court of Mi- 
thridates, at that time the mott powerful monarch of 
the Eaft, hoping either to be difmifTed with (corn* or 
received with hofpitalitv. In either cafe he expected 
to find his account; if diGjikTed, it w.>u!d give a colour 
for declaring waragaintt him ; if received, he would 
"be in a better condition to judge of the ftrength of his 
enemy. Mithridates received him with great kindusfe^ 
and d'ifmiffed hiin loaded with preAttw* xo^iv^a. .-.^j 
L z 
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In the meair time, the (trength which Marios had 
given the popular party was not to be deftroyed by a 
(ingle blow ; Drums the tribune, whom we have feeo 
oppoling the popularity of Gracchus, feemed now de- 
termined to purfue his example. This well meaning 
man finding the fcnators difpleafed with the judicial 
power which had been configned over to the knights* 
and perceiving the latter alfo making a very tyrannical 
ufe of their authority, conceived a defign of concili- 
ating both, by reftoring the fen ate to its ancient privi- 
leges, and raifing a larger number of the equeftrian or- 
der into that body. However, what he expected 
would pleafe both, was difliked by all : the fenate was 
again ft having their number enlarged ; the knights were 
aveife to lofing their privileges, and the people were 
difpleafed at having the law of Gracchus brought into 
danger. In order therefore to gain that popularity 
which he found he had loft by this meafure, he once 
again threatened the great with the revival of the Li- 
cinian law ; and that the allies and confederates of 
Italy, who were the prefent pofieflbrs. might (hare ao 
equivalent to what this law was likely to deprive 
them of, he give them hopes of being admitted to the 
freedom of Rome. Thefe promifes did not fail to pro- 
duce their effect ; the Latin towns now began to look 
upon him as their protector, and came in vaft crowds 
to the city, to fupport him. Great contentions arofe 
.in confequence of his endeavours. Deliberations had 
•now been long banifhed from the atfemblics of the 
people; the whole of their laws were ena<3$d or re- 
jected by clamour, violence and fedition. On one of 
thefe cccafions, Drufus being warmly engaged in pro- 
moting the law for enlarging the freedom of the city, 
he was dabbed by an unknown perfon, who left his 
poignard in the wound : Drufus had juft ftrength e- 
oough to avow with his dying breath the integrity of his 
intentions, and that there was no man in the common- 
wealth more tincerely attached to its interefts than he. 
^TThe Italians being thus fruftrated in rtteir aires of 
fflVfag the freedom of Rome, by the desfcft of Drufus, 
^bjipO!U)btatnifig by force wtax xWfe&axe. fccm- 
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ed ro refufe them as a favour. This gave tife to the 
Social var, io which mod of the flates of Italy en- 
tered into a confederacy againfl Rome, in order to ob- 
tain a redrtfs of this, and all the reft of their griev- 
ances. MefTengeis and hoitages were privately fent 
and interchanged amongft them, and upon having 
rtheir claims rejected by the fenate, they loon broke 
out into open rebellion. The Hate now faw an hun- 
dred thousand of its own foldiers concerted againft 
it (elf, ltd on by excellent commanders, and d iciplin- 
ed in the Roman manner. r I o oppofe theft*, an equal 
body was raifed by the fenate, and the conduit of the 
war committed to the coofuls, together with Marius, 
Sylla, and the moil experienced generals of the time. 
The war coromencd with great animofny on either 
fide, but the Romans feemed to have the word of it 
.10 the beginning. Rotilius the conful fell into an 
<tmbufcade, and was flain. His body, being carried 
into the city, fo difcouraged the people, that the fe- 
nate decreed, that thenceforward the bodies of the 
flain fhould be buried where they fell. Upon this 
defeat, the army which be conducted was given to 
Marios, who rather might be faid, not to forfeit his 
ancient fame, than to acquire new reputation by his 
conduct during the prefect command. 

After a lapfc of two years, this war having continu- 
ed to rage with doubtful fuccefs, the fenate began to 
reflect, that whether conquered or conquerors, the 
power of Rome was in danger of being totally deftroy- 
ed. In order therefore to foften their compliance by 
degrees, they began by giving the freedom of the city 
to fuch of the Italian ftates as had not revolted. They 
' then offered it to fuch as would fooneft lay down their 
arms. This unexpected bounty had the defired effect ; 
the alHes with mutual diflruft, offered each a feparate 
treaty : the fenate took them one by one into favour, 
but gave the freedom of the city in fuch a manner, 
that being empowered to vote, not until all the other 
tribes had given their fuffrages, they had very little. 
weight in* the conftitution. In this manner they were 
made freej. all but the Sananites and Lucaniaos, who 

x 
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f-emed excluded from the general compromife, 
u> leave SylJa who commanded again ft them, theg 
i»f putting an end to the war : this he performed \ 
j>reat conduct, (forming their camps, ovenhiou 
them in feveral battles, and obliging them to fubmi\ 
fuch term? as the fen ate were obliged to tmpofe. 

This deftiuclive war being concluded, which, 
Patcrculus fays, con fumed above three hundred tho 
(and of the flower of Italy, the fenate now began t 
think of turning thtir arms againft Mithridates, th 
mod powerful and warlike monarch of the Eail 
This prince whofe dominions were chiefly compofed 
of the provinces he had conquered, was mailer of 
Cappadocia, Bithynia, Thrace, Macedon, and all 
Greece. He was able to bring two hundred and fifty 
thoufand infanti y into the field, and fifty thoufand 
horfe. He had a vaft number of armed chariofi, 
and in his ports, four hundred (hips of war. Such 
power, joined to fo great riches, ferved only the more 
to invite the ambition of Rome : they but defired a 
pretence for a war, which was not long wanting. 
The pretext was his having invaded and overcome 
many ftates that were in alliance with, and under the 
protection of Rome : his having procured Tigranes, 
king of Armenia, to declare war againft the Romans, 
together with his continually upbraiding the Roman 
(late with avarice and corruption. Such were the 
motives that induced them to declare war againfl this 
king : it only remained to choofe a general, properly 
qualified to conduit the expedition. 

Marius was the moil experienced commander, and 
ardently wifhed to go : but Sylla was juft c ho fen con- 
f.il and had obtained this dignity as a recompence for 
his fervices in the focial war : his fame now therefore 
began to equal that of Marius, and he was with gene- 
ral confent appointed to conduct the Afiatic war. 
Ibis general, who now began to take the lead in the 
ommon wealth, was born of a patrician family, one 
f the moil illuftrious in Rome : his perfon was tie- 

tot, his air noble, hs manners eafy, and apparently 

"•-re : he lovjtd pleafure, but glory dill more : his 
sW duty 
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duty Rill commanded htm from fenfual delights, which, 
however he never declined, when he could 'enjoy them 
with faFety; he defired to pleafe all the world, for 
which purpofe he talked of himfelf with modetty, and 
of every body elfe with the highefl commendations : 
he was liberal to all, and even pieyented thoit requefls, 
which modefty hefitated to make : Itooping even to 
an acquaintance with the mear.efl fulJiers, whole 
manners he fometimes imitated, to gain their affec- 
tions . In fhorr, he was a Proteus, who could adapt 
himfelf to the inclinations, purlults, foihes, or the 
wifdom of thofe he converfed with, while he had n > 
character of his own, except that of being a complete 
diflembler. His firfl rife was to be quacftor or treasurer 
cf the army under Marius in Numidia, where by his 
courage and dexterity he contributed greatly to obtaia 
thofe advantages which enfued, and it was he particu- 
larly, who perfuaded Bocchus to give up Jugurtha. 
He was afterwards chofen proconfu) in the Social war, 
where his actions entirely eclipfed thofe of every other 
commander, and he was, in confequence of them, 
cow appointed to the government of Afia Minor, s 
poft which, as it promifed an immenfe harvefl of glory 
and riches, was eameftly fought after by Marius. 

There were two incentives to the jtaloufy of Mari- 
us, at finding Sylia thus preferred to conduct this war, 
before him : The honours which were likely to be 
obtained there, and the former pains he had taken to 
prepare himfelf for that expedition. He thetefore 
began to cbnfider this preference as an unjuft partiali- 
ty in favour of his rival, and a tacit infult upon all his 
former victories. He could not help thinking, that his 
reputation deferved the firil offer in all the employ- 
ments of the (late, and he concluded upon depriving 
Sylia of his new command. To this end, he gained 
over to his intereft one Sulpicius, a tribune of the 
people, but chiefly noted for his enmity to Sylia ; a 
roan equally eloquent and bold, of great riches but 
corrupt manners, and rather dreaded than eftee/ned by 
the people. The firft effect of the conjunction of thefe 
ambitious men, was to gain over the Italian towns to 
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MS fell into hit hands in the city. This produced new 
murmurs in Sylla* s camp, the army infilled on being 
led to the capital, and their general himfelf who was 
naturally vindictive, at length determined to comply. 

Sylla'sarmy amounted to fix legions, thefoldiers of 
which Teemed animated with the refentment of their 
leader, and breathed nothing but (laughter and re- 
venge. However, there were a few yet remaining 
among them, that even in this time of general corrup- 
tion xfou Id not think of turning their arms upon their 
native city, but quitted the camp and fled. Thus a 
ftrange migration of different parties was feen, fome 
flying from Home to avoid the refentment of Marius, 
and others deferting from the camp, not to be accom- 
plices in the guilt of Sylla. Still however the army 
advanced towards Rome ; it was to no purpofe, that 
the praetors weot out from the city in form to retard 
them ; they broke the enfigns of their office, and tore 
their purple robes with denfion. The fenate next 
fent deputies to command the army not to advance 
within live miles of the city. The deputies were for 
a while amuted by Sylla, however they fcemed fcarce 
returned to give an account of their commiifion, 
when he arrived with all his forces at the very g^tes 
of Rome. His (oldie rs entered the city fword in 
band, as into a place taken by dorm. Marius and 
Sulpicius, at the head of a tumultuary body of their 
paitizaos* attempted to oppofe their entrance, and the< 
citizens themfelves, who feared the faccage of the 
place, threw down tiles and (tones from the tops of? 
the houfes upon the foldiets. So unequal a contiitt 
laded longer than could have been expected, but at: 
length, Marius, and his party were obliged to feck iafe- 
ty. by flight, after having vainly offered liberty to all 
the (laves who fhould a flirt them in this emergency. 

Sylla, now finding himfoif mailer of the city, plac- 
ed bodies of fotdiers in different parts to prevent pil- 
lage and diforder. He even pumfhed. fome feverely 
fojr offering to enter the houfes by force, and fpenttl.e 
night in vititing thc:r quarters, and rell raining their 
impetuolity. The next morning he began by model- 
ling the laws lb as to favour h\» outia^c*. Tfo& tattP 
L 3 
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long loft their force in the commonwealth, and were 
now moulded into whatever form the ftrongeft party 
were pleafed they mould aflume He therefore re- 
verfed all the decrees which had been pafled by Sul- 
picius. He enacted, that no law mould be propofed 
for the future, but what mould be previoufly approv- 
ed by the fenate. That the fuffrages mould be given 
by clafTes, in which the patricians were fure of a ma- 
jority, and not by tribes, in which every man having 
an equal voice, the influence of the great was totally 
annihilated. To thefe he added a decree, whereby 
Marius, Sulpicius, and ten other leading men were de- 
clared enemies to their country, and by which it was 
lawful for any perfon to kill them. Having, thus 
brought the laws to fecond his ambition, he cauled the 
goods of the profcribed to be confifcated, and next 
fent troops in all parts to apprehend them. Marius 
efcaped, but Sulpicius was found hidden in the marches 
of Laurentium, and his head being cut off, was carried 
and fixed upon the roftrum at Rome. Sylla having 
thus, as he fuppofed, entirely reftored peace to the 
city, departed upon his expedition again ft Mithridates, 
hoping to give new vigour to his defigns, by the wealth 
and honours which he expected to reap in the Eaft. 

But while Sylla was thus eftabhfhing his parry 
againft Marius, he had been inattentive to a very for- 
midable opponent, who wapdaily growing into popula- 
rity and power at Rome. This was Cornelius Cinna, 
who was born of a patrician family, but ftrongly at- 
tached to the people from motives of ambition. He 
was a man eager after glory, but incapable of patiently 
expecting its regular approach : rafh, hot, and obfti- 
nate, but at the fame time, bold and courageous ; he 
was willing to become the leader of the people, as he 
could not lead in the fenate. He therefore offered 
himfelf for the confullbip, in oppofition to the intereft 
of Sylla, and either from that general's inattention to 
one he defpifed, or from his own great favour with 
the lower part of the people, he obtained it. He wa* 
fcarce inverted with his new digniiy, but his enmity 
broke fotth : he boa (led that he would annul all the 
hws which had been lately made ia, favour of the pa- 

\\v;\a&\ 
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tricjans, and according began by endeavours to attach 
the Italians firmly to his interests. This was only to 
be effected, by giving them an equal participation in 
the freedom of the city, of which Sylla had lately de- 
prived them. He therefore fent private emitfaries 
among the country dates, defiring their attendance at 
Rome upon a certain day, and enjoining them alfo to 
carry fwords under their robes. Thus, when he had 
prepared a party to fupport his pretentions, he publicly 
propofed the law for luppr effing the new Italian tribes, 
and for giving them equal privileges with the red, by 
mixing them amongft thofe formerly eftablifhed. To 
propofe a law at this time, was in fome meafure to de- 
clare a war. An engagement enfued, in which the 
Italians, being previoufly armed, ctme of}' victorious 

■ for a while, but Oclavius the other conful, coming 
with a powerful body of Sylla's friends to oppofe 
them, foon turned the fortune of the day, and oblig- 
ed the Italians to quit the city... 

Cinna, being thus defeated in his purpofe of pafling 
the law, had not wit branding the pleaiure of finding 
all the ilaus of Italy rtrongly united in his favour ; 
whereupon leaving Rome, he w<mt from city to city, 
declaring war againft the tyranny of the great, and 
their injuflice to their allies, by whofe affiilance they 
had become fo powerful ; he allured them with frefh 
hopes of equal privileges with the Romans, and excit- 
ed their pity towards himfeif, whofe fufferings had 

■ been incurred for his affiduity in their caufe. Having 
thus induced them to a general infurrctiion, he began 
to make levies both of troops and money : thus a pow- 
erful army was foon railed ; and Cinna, as being con- 
ful of Rome, without oppofition, was placed at its 
head. In the mean time the fen ate, who were apprif* 
cd of thefe violent proceedings, went through the 
forms of juftice againll him. Being fummoned to take 
his trial, and not appearing, he was degraded from his 
rank as a citizen, turned out of his office of conful, and 
Lucius Merula, the prieft of Jupiter, elected in his 
(lead. But thefe indignities only ferved to encreafe his 
diligence and animofjty. He appeared before a body 

** Dan forces tnat were encMsv^i %xCv^Wl 
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an humble imploring manner, without any of the eft- 
flgns of his office. He entreated them with teart aod 
protections, not to fufFer the people of Rome to fall a 
Sacrifice to the tyranny of the great : he invoked the 
gods who punifhed injufiice, to witnefs the rectitude 
of his intentions, and fo far prevailtd upon the foldi- 
ers, that they unaniinoufly refolved to fupport his 
caufe. The whole army, with general content, agreed 
to nominate him conful : and contrary to the decree 
of the fenate, inverted him with the e nfigos of his 
office : and then taking the oaths of allegiance, they 
determined to follow him to Rome. Thus he faw bis 
firength increafing every day ; feveral of the fenators, 
who were wavering before, came over to his fide: 
but what was equal to an army in itfelf, tidings were 
brought, that Marius efcaping from a thoufand perils 
was with his fon upon the road to join him. 

We have already feen this formidable general dri- 
ven out of Rome and declared a public enemy ; we 
have ken him at the age of feventy, after number- 
Jefs victories, and fix confulfhips, obliged to fave 
himfelf, unattended and on foot, fiom the numerous 
purfuits of thofe who fought his life. After having 
wandered for fome time in this deplorable condition, 
he found every day his dangers increafe, and his 
purfucrs making nearer advances: In this diflrefs 
he was obliged to conceal himfelf in the mar flies 
of Minturnum, where he fpent the night up to his 
chin in a quagmire. At break of day he left thisdif- 
mal place, and made towards the fea fide, in hopes 
of fir. ding a fhip to facilitate his efcapc, but being 
known and difcovered by fome of the inhabitants, he 
was conducted to a neighbouring town with an halter 
round his neck, and without cloaths, and thus cover- 
ed over with mud he was fent to p'ifon. The gover- 
nor of the place, willing to conform to the orders of 
the fenate, foon after ftnt a Cimbrian ftave to difpatch 
him, but the barbaiian no fooncr entered the dungeon 
for this purpofe, but he ftopt (hort, intimidated by 
the dieadful vifage and aweful voice of this fallen ge- 
neral, who fleinly demanded if he had the preemp- 
tion 
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tioo to kill Caius Marks ? The (lave unable to reply 
threw down his (word, and rufhing back from the un- 
ion, cried out, that he found it imp iffible to kill bim ! 
The governor, now Ending the fear of the flave as an 
pmen in the unhappy exile's favour, gave him once 
more his freedom, and commending him to his for- 
tune, provided him with a (hip to convty him from 
Italy. He from thence made the bell of his way to 
the ifland of iEnaiia, and failing onward, was foiced 
by a temped upon the coaft of Sicily. Here a Roman 

J[ustftor, who happened to be at the fame place, re- 
olved to feize him, by which he Jolt iixtcen of his 
crew, who were killed in their endeavours to cover 
his retreat to the (hip. He afterwards landed in 
Africa, near Caithage, and went in a melancholy 
manner, to place himielf among the tuins of that de- 
solated place. He foon however had orders from the 
praetor who governed there, to retire. Marius, who 
remembered his onee having ferved this very man 
when in neceflity, could not fupprefs his for row, at 
finding ingratitude in every quartet ot the world, and 
preparing to obey, defired the mefTenger to tell his 
mailer, that he had feen Matius littine among the 
ruins of Carthage, intimating the great ne is of his own 
fall, by the dtiolaion.that was round him. He then 
embarked once more, and not knowing where to land 
without encountering an enemy, he (pent the winter 
at fea, expecting every hour the rtturn of a meflenger 
from his Ion, whom he had fent. to folicit protection 
from an African prince, whofe nane was Mandraftal. 
After long expectation, in (lead of the mefTenger, his 
ion himielf arrived, having efcaped from the inhofpU 
table Court of that monarch, where he had been kept, 
not as a friend, but a prifoner, and had returned juft 
time enough to prevent his father from flu ring the 
fame fate. Jt was in this fit u at ion, that they were in- 
formed of the activity of Cinna in their favour, and 
accordingly made the bed of their way to join him. 

Cinna, upon being apprized of their appiosch, fent 
bis lictors, with all other marks of diltinction, to join 
them, but Marius would not accept of thefc in (lances 
of. reiptict : he fent them back, aa Wuv^\\\ W\\*\\» 
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hit abject fituation, and affiled to appear in the 
wretched habit which he had worn in his misfortunes. 
His beard was long and neglected, his pact flow and 
folemn, and all his actions (hewed a mind (lung into 
refencment, and meditating revenge : he now therefore 
went among the towns, exciting them to efpoufe his 
quarrel, which he taught them to think was their own. 
Five hundred of the principal citizens of Rome went 
down to congratulate his return ; a large number of 
veterans, who had fought under his ftandard, came to 
offer him their fervice, and to encteafe his forces ftill 
more, he proclaimed freedom to al! fl ives who mould 
join hi. 11, by which means great crouds flecked to him 
from every quarter. His firtt operation was to take 
the city of Oitia by ftorm ; he then advanced with his 
who e army, and ported himfeif upon the Janiculum, 
an hill that overlooked Rome, where he was pined by 
Cinna, with an array as numerous as his own, and both 
n.ow refolved to lay fiege to their native city. 

I he fenate and confuls were now driven almoft to 
defpatr ; it wa3 too late to fend to Sylla, who was 
gaining victories in A(ia, while his party was upon the 
brink of ruin at home. Cneius Pompeius command* 
cd an army near home, but his actions were fo equivo- 
cal, that neither (ide could rtly npon him, while both 
equally feared him. They font to Meielius, then ly- 
ing with a body of troops among the Samnites, but 
his foldier?, inftead of granting them any aid, foon 
after joined with Marius. Thus dtfertcd by all, they 
daily faw the towns about the city taken and plunder- 
ed, and vaft number of (laves every hour deferring 
over to the enemy. In this exigence, they had no other 
recourfe but fubmiflfon : they accordingly refolved to 
fend ambatTadors to the two generals, afluring them 
of their ready attachment, and defiring them to enter 
the city peaceably, and to fpare their own country- 
men. Cinna, however, refufed to grant any audience, 
till he knew in what manner he was to be addrefled, 
whether as a private man, or as a conful, and fir(t 
officer of the Hate. This, for a while, created fome 
^ibarrafTaient : but it was in vain to deliberate, 
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when fubmiffion was the only alternative. Cinna be* 
ing reftored to the confulfhip, now received the am- 
bafladorsof the fenate in form, who invited him into the 
city, and requeued him to undertake the duties of his 
office ; they entreated him to regard his countrymen 
with tendernefs, and endeavoured to obtain from him 
an oath that he would put no man to death, but after 
a legal manner, and confoimable to the antient ufages 
of Rome. Cinna refufed the oath, but promifed, that 
willingly he would not be the caufe of any man's death. 
During this conference, Marius continued (landing by 
the confuPs tribunal, obferving a profound llience, but 
his furious air, and eyes glancing with fire, were but 
too fure prefages of the carnage he meditated within. 
This conference being ended, Cinna and Marius 
prefented themfelves at the gates of the city, at the 
head of their troops, Cinna marched in fir ft, accom- 
panied by his guards, but Marius (topped, and refufed 
to enter, alleging, that having been bammed by the 
public decree, it was neceflary to have another to au- 
thorize his return. It was thus that he de fired to give 
his meditated cruelties the appearance of juftice, and 
while he was about to deflroy thoufands, to pretend 
an implicit veneration for the laws. In purfuance of 
his defire, an aflembly of the people being called, they 
began to reverfe his banifhment, but they had fcarce 
gone through three of the tribes, when incapable of 
containing his defire of revenge, he entered the city 
at the head of his guards, and maiTacred all who had 
ever been obnoxious to him, without remorfe or pity. 
Odavius the conful was killed in his chair of office ; 
Merula, who had been his collegue in the room of 
Cinna, killed himfelf to avoid falling by the enemy ; 
Caius and Lucius Julius, Serranus, Lentulus, Numi- 
terius and Bebius, all fenators of the fir ft rank, were 
. butchered in the fheets, their heads placed upon the 
Roftrum, and their bodies given to be devoured by 
dogs ; many more fhared the fame fate ; the fatellites 
of Marius breathing daughter and vengeance, dabbed 
the fathers of families in their own houfes, violated 
the cbaftity of matrons, and carried away theic chiU 
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drcn by force, . Several who fought to propitiate ihe 
tyrant's rage, were murdered by hit. cojnriuMi in hit 
preftnee 2. many even of thofe who bad o^HF ofiend- 
ed him were put to death, and at lahV ei«a hi* oars 
officers never approached, him but with terror. Having 
in this, manner punifhed h« enemies, he next abro- 
gated all the laws which were made by hi* rival, and 
then made himfelf confat With Ctooa,' Thus gratified 
in his two favooi ite poiEons,. vengeance a*d ambition; 
having once fa.ved his country, and. now deluged k 
with blood, at laft, as if wilHog to crown the, pile of 
tfaugbter which he had made, with his own body, be 
died the month after, aged feveoty, pot withoot Jot 
gicion of having battened his .end* 

In the mean time, thefc accounts were brought. to 
Sylla, who was fent again ft Mlthridates, and who was 

Krforming many fignal fervices again ft him. That 
onarch having caufedan hundred and ~iiftv thogiaad- 
Romans;, who weie ip his dominions, to bVflaUi ia 
cold blood, next fent his general Arc^eUaa to opso& 
Sylfa ; however, he was defeased near Athens, with 
the loft of an iiumenfe number of his force*. Another 
battle enfold, by which the Roman genera) recovered 
aJl the countries that had been ufurped by MithrioWst 
The lofs of the king's fleet followed foon after, fo that 
both parties were now inclined to an accommodation ; 
Mitbrtdates induced by his loflies, and. Sylla.by a de- 
fire of returning home, to^tafee vengeance on his ene- 
mies in Rome. A peace was accordingly foon after 
concluded, the principal. articles of which were, that 
Mithridares mould defray the charges of the war, and 
mould be content with his own hereditary 
U. C. dominions. Thus haying in lefs than three 
67O. years brought the A fiat ic war to an honour- 
able period, Sylla prepared for his return, 
prcvioufly informing the fenate by letter, of ail the 
great it r vices he had done the (late, and the ungrate- 
ful return he had received, from iuch aa envied bis 
fortune* adding a dreadful menace, that he would 
fbon be at the gates of Rome with, a victorious and 
powerful army, to take flgnal revenge upon, hi* own 
\jcs, and thofe of the l\axt. TV* fcaaite > who 
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were now to be confidered rather as a party formed by 
Mar i us than as the independent protectors of Rome, 
greatly dreaded the effects of SyJIa't return : they 
already anticipated the (laughters he was to make, 
and therefore fent to treat with him, offering to com- 

tly "with whatever terms he mould propofe, provided 
e let them know the limits he intended to let to his 
refentment. They then ordered Cinna, who, as we 
have obferved before, had been elected conful with 
Marias, to difcontinue his levies, and join with them 
in deprecating Sylla's anger by timely fub million, 
Cinna, however, knew too well how little mercy he 
bad to expect from bis opponent, and inftead of obey- 
ing the fenate, returned them an evafive anfwer, bat 
in the mean time proceeded to raife forces, and to 
bppofe Sylla even in Alia, by (ending an army thither, 
Under pretence, that what was acted again ft Mithri- 
dates hitherto, was againft the confent, and without 
the authority of the fenate. For this purpofe he dif* 
patched a body of forces under the command of Va- 
lerius Flaccus, his collegue in the conful (hip, into AGs, 
However, as this leader was unexperienced in the field, 
Fimbria, an old foldierof reputation, was fent as his 
lieutenant, with directions to correct by his experience, 
the too great impetuoiity of the general. They foon* 
however, began to differ, and the breach widening eve- 
ry day, the conful thought proper to depofe Fimbria 
from his command. But all confidence and order were 
now loft in the military as well as in the civil depart* 
Stents of the (late. Fimbria, inftead of fubmitting to 
bis fuperior, brought his caule before the army ; a ge- 
neral mutiny enfued ; the coniul attempted to tfcape, 
but being dilcovertd at the bottom of a well, was drag- 
ged out an<; murdticd by his own foldieis in the mean 
time, fimbra, takn g the command of the army, led 
it agamfi Mithiidates, over whom he gained a lignai 
victory, and might have comjJtateo his triumph over 
tbat monarch, but the lame difobedience which he 
was guilty of to his own commander, his iolJierg 
praliittd againft him ; lor Ihortly after, at sylla's ap- 
ptoach, hib tioops dcleitcd, to join their fellow citi- 
zens in the other army, iu ihtt fcuubu^ \ka^\Wv 
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left alone, fled to the temple of JETcxilxphn in Per* 
gtmus, where he fell upon hit fword, bof. the woodd 
not proviog mortal* hit flif e difpatched him, ktfliog 
himfelf upon the body of hit matter. 

In the mean time, the ill fnccels of hii army did 
not intimidate Cinoa from making preparation* to 1 re- 
pel hit opponent. Befog joined by Car bo, who wil' 
bow elefted in the room of Valerius, who had been 
flain, together with young Marias, who inherited all 
the abilities and the ambition of hit Father, Jie deter- 
mined to fend over part of the forces be hud raifed Into 
Da'matia, to oppofe 8ylla before be entered July, 
Some troops were accordingly embarked, but thefe 
being difperfed by! (torn), thVrefi that had not yet 
pot to fea abfblutely refufcd to go. Upon this Ciatu, 
quite fariotft at ttoir difobedicjjceV rafted forward to 
perfuade them to their doty. However, one of the 
mod mutinous of the foldiers behfg llruck by an of 
ficer, and returning the blow, he was apprehended 
for nit crime* This ill- ti tried leveniy produced a 
tomolt and a rootiny through the whole army, add 
while Crona did all he ceoJd to prevent or appeared, 
he was ran through the body by one of the crowd. ' 
The army being thus deprived of their principal 
leader, continued under Carbo, who kept himfelf coo- 
fat, without a collegue, for fome time. The next year's 
confuls being Urban us and Scipio, new levies were 
made, and the affairs of the party feemed to wear a 
very favourable afpecl. It was not doubted, but Sylla 
would take fignal vengeance for his late injuries, and 
do all in his power to fupprefs the late popular laws 
enacted in his abfence : all the lower part of the citi- 
zens therefore, and the majority of the fenate were 
againft him; the one from principles of democracy, 
the other through fear Thus a great conconrfe of 
people came from different parts of Italy to take parr 
with the confuls, who foon law themfelves at the head 
of an army, fuperior to that of Sylla, whofe approach 
was fo much dreaded by all. 

During thefe preparations, Sylla was not left expe- 
ditious, by long and forced marches, in returning to 
hi$ native country, which he* v&\.ttk&&d. \* dtWe with 
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blood. Being arrived at Dyrrachium, where he bad pre- 
pared a fleet to convey him into Italy, he harangued 
his army before they embarked, entreating, that they 
would engage themlelves by an oath, to continue faith- 
ful to his caufe. This they unanimously confentcd to do 9 
and as an earned of their (iocerity, offered him all the 
money which they had gained in their late expeditions, 
towards fupporting the expences of the war. Sylla, 
pleafed at their alacrity, re fu fed their intended favours, 
afTuring them, that they fhould foon (hare much greater 
rewards from his bounty, than he had as yet been able 
to beftow, and then embarking his troopr , landed them, 
after a favourable pafiage, at Brundutium in Italy. 

He had been fcarce arrived there, but the remains 
of that (battered party which had efcaped the profcrip- 
tions of Marius came to join him* Metellds was the 
fUft, with a large body oi forces which he had collect- 
ed in bis way. Marcus Craflus came with a fupply, as 
alfo Cethegus $ but of all the fuccours which he re- 
ceived, none were more timely or pleating, thaivthofe 
which were brought him by Cneius rompey, afterwards 
furnamed the Great. This commander, tho* yet but 
twenty three, began already to (hew the dawnings of 
that ambition, which afterwards (hone with fuch I u ft re 
in the commonwealth. Though at that time inverted 
with no public character, he found means to raife an 
army of three legions in Picsenum, and to overthrow* 
Brutus, who commanded the troops of the oppofite 
faction in that diftricl. This victory was alfo figoalized 
by his killing the general of the Gaulifh cavalry, who 
oppofed himfelf in (ingle combat, for which he was 
fa luted with the higheft marks of refpect by Sylla, who 
feemed to have a prefcience of his future greatnefs. 

A civil war being thus determined upon, and both 
pauies being now advanced very near each other, Syl- 
la was willing to try how far the immenfe riches he 
brought with him from Afia were capable of making 
the enemy's forces, without a battle For this purpofe, 
he at fit it pretended to be averfe to engaging, and fent 
■deputies to Scipio the conful, who commanded againft 
him, with propofals for coming to a treaty. The con- 
i'ul, who fought for nothing fo much as peace.* ver^ 
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-ra.^-.,- ~r.zriz^.: m .i& jser*. r-*r n-s«-*i :r^e, prerioufljr 
c :=n:?r v.zr. J-sacvs us rsiie^'ie. »":•;« a nieafure 
e vi.'Cr. •• *aa. ^anai!** ratsnt:. T*i.i vis all that 
i*,.* :t:.:si. oi n n«. -ncka :me. 4 -U : _e^ km of arms 
aeng »^nr=ti r.oa. r.s utciers ^iar -3:0 the opp ofite 
^^"?, mc 1— -^ ^t;:c -; nes nitic:? lier had acquired 
c scir txjrtiuiuaa. aau jrixr-jj£ -j- r«r»;cip»ie with 
■E«r -eiiuw-c:::r-^&. n z*ie :ac* ;2a?g<i their party. 
Tie *rae iiotire; iiai iati irew.ei c-3 ;« fcldiers of 
T mc:i -- :c:er* urn. 3tz<e Tr^T-i^sc *»n iKefe to 
icierr rrerr i^t-ii. ! re -»tmc arr • c reared unani- 
awuiiv ir iv **. *na ~C29M2 uarct *aew that he was 
xrraxai ana aeguiea, ^ii ae wv iaaaroaed of it by a 
par*7 « me acav. wma tamxrisg ats tear, made him 
ana jii on cner jrnuae?*. Syila however acted wkb 
great uocrranuc rawaria him ; he v«uld permit io 
injury -a x auce :o »e caniuv. bet eneployed all bii 
ara :a Jra$ si ji j*er "o &is ?»r:j- After bmcH entrea- 
ty, arming aim :ades:bne. he gerenrafly gave biro bit 
fr=*-jrtm, Bating srrvTCudy cccaioed ats pronaife, aoi to 
eamxnafid agaioii aim caring the refl of his coabUhia, 

5;/ .la aa*:ag facecced lb well is this iaftaace, re» 
fc.'vec :9 rrv :>e ame arts aaoa t?*e army commandta 
by Nircaaaa :he «her coo'-tfl H^ knt deputies to 
h:.T ? d<::r.n£ 1 :c:i:erer?c«, but :he co&i ji inftruded by 
the cfgra.:? -r .-ss cc.liju;, ccntned the deputies, 
a*;*: — arch id i>rzz:'.\ «ga-:: hip*, hoping to come upoo 
hir- ry :"jr^i ze An eng«£er::en» en'ued, in which 
S>:.i"s m*n. though a::ici;d in diforder, repaired by 
the: r cc-jra^e, what they wanted in regularity, Nor* 
fcarjs ! [\ ltveo thoufand men, and was obliged to 
tA: refuge in Capua with the remainder of his army. 

Italy now begin to f^ci all tiie deflations and mite- 
rs e3 of a declaied ciwl war, nor were the fecret in- 
trigue-.-, cf tonuj/ti:*n carried on by both parties with lefs 
pr! severance «nd ailiJuity : the eroifTaries of each were 
i'een going diligently during the whole winter, up and 
down among the dates of Italy, labouring by all the 
arts of bribery and perfusion to gain forces to their 
.Caufc. Sy 11a was particularly verfed in the bufinefs of 
and vaft fums of that money which had 
" fed from ihe Ea&« ^e,ox %VL wet the coua~ 
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try, and even among the barbarous nation! of Gaul, 
to extend his interefts. On the other hand, the Sara- 
sites, to the number of forty thoufand men, declared 
ill favour of Carbo, his chief oppofer, who was now 
chofen confu! the third time, with young Marius, of 
whom his party had formed great expectations. The 
•Derations in the field, which had been fufpended du- 
ring the winter, opened with (till greater vigour in the 
beginning of the fpring. Marius, at the head of twen* 
ty five cohorts, offered Sylla battle, which this general, 
knowing how the troops againft him were predifpofed, 
readily accepted At firft the fortune of the day feem- 
*d doubtful, but ju(t at that very period in which vie* 
tory begins to waver, a part of the troops of Marius* 
which had been previoufly corrupted, fled in diforder, 
and >hus decided the fate of the day. Marius, having 
vainly endeavoured to rally his troops, was the laft that 
fled, and went to take refuge in Prsenefte, a ftrong 
chy that was (till ft ed fa ft in his caufe. SylJa clofely 
purfued him there, and inverted the city on every lide : 
then having difpofed his army in fuch a manner, as that 
■one of the defendants could efcape, and no forces 
could be thrown into the ganifon from without, 
lie marched at the head of a detachment to Rome. 

The partisans of Marius, having been apprized of 
his defeat, abandoned the city with precipitation, fo 
that Sylla approached without refiftance. The inhabi- 
tants thinned by famine and all the terrors that attend 
a civil war, opened their gates updn his arrival, where- 
fore entering the Forum and aiTembling the people, he 
reprimanded them for their infidelity. However, he 
exhorted them not to be dejecled, for he was ftill re- 
folved to pardon and protect them. He obferved, that 
he was obliged by the neceflity of the times, to take 
vigorous meafures, and that none but their enemies 
And his own mould fuffer. He then put up the goods 
of thofc that fled, to fale, and leaving a fmall garrifoa 
in the city, returned to befiege his rival. 

Young Marius, on the other hand, made many at- 
tempts to raife the fiege, but all his defigns were known 
to SylJa, beforethey were put into txtro\\a&. W&w.-_ 
irer bis EMie* were pointed, the \>tcjaK\w «x«bC\« 
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Sylla's lieutenant Teemed to be directed there. Thus 
frequently h unrated in his attempts to reprefs, or at 
leaft to efcape his befiegers, he gave way to that re- 
fentment, which was remarkable in his family, and 
afcribing his detention to the treachery of Sylla's 
friends, who pretended to remain neuter, he fent or- 
ders to Rome to Brutus, who was Praetor there, to 
put all thofe fenators to death whom he fufpeded to 
be in the intereft of his rival. With this cruel com- 
mand Brutus immediately complied, and many of the 
nrft rank, among whom were Domitius Antiftius, and 
Scaevola, were flain as they were leaving the fenate. 
Thus whatever faction was victorious, Rome was ftill 
a miferable fuiTerer. 

Both factions thus exafperated to the higheft degree, 
and expecting no mercy on either part, gave vent to 
their fury in feveral engagements. The forces on the 
fide of Marius were the mod numerous, but thofe of 
Sylla better united, aud more under fubordination. 
Carbo, who commanded an army for Marius in the 
field, fent eight legions to Praenefle, to relieve his col- 
legue, but they were met by Pompey in a defile, who 
flew many of them, and difperfed the refl. Carbo, 
joined by Urbanus, foon after engaged Metellus, but 
was overcome with the lofs often thoufand men flain, 
and fix thoufand taken prifoners. In confequence of 
this defeat Urbanus killed himfelf, and Carbo fled to 
Africa, where, after wandering a long time, he was at 
laft delivered up to Pompey, who to pleafc Sylla, or- 
dered him to be beheaded. Still however, a nume- 
rous army of Samnites were in the field, headed by fe- 
veral Roman generals, and by Telelinus, who though 
a Samnite, had fhewn himfelf equal to the greater! 
commanders of the age. Thefe were joined by four 
legions, commanded by Carianus, who was fliil obfti- 
nately bent upon continuing the war. Thefe united 
were refolved to make one defperate effort to raife the 
fiege of Praenefle, or to perifh in the attempt. Ac- 
cordingly, Telelinus made a mew of advancing with 
great boldnefs, to force the enemy's iines of circumval- 
Liion. At the fame time Sv\\a> *\ v\\<: \\**d ^C a ?ic- 
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wious army, faced him in front, while others were 
em to Pompey, to follow and attack him in the rear. 
fhe Samnite general however (hewed himfelf fuperior 
d both, in thefe operations, forjudging of their de- 
igns by their motions, he led off his troqps by night, 
ad by forced marches appeared next morning upon 
he mountains that overlooked Rome. This wretch- 
d city had juft time fufficient to (hut its gates, to 
>rcvent his entrance, but he hoped to feize the place 
ij a bold afTault, and encouraging his foldiers, both 
>y their ancient enmity to the Roman (late, and their 
lopes of immenfe riches upon the capture, he brought 
hi his men, and led them boldly to the very walls. 
Ippius Claudius, who was at that time in Rome, 
tnd in the interefts of Sylla, made a fally to oppofe 
rim, rather with hopes of delaying the aflailants, than 
)f entirely repreffing them. 1 he Romans fought 
vith that vigour, which the confcioLTnefs of defend- 
ing every thing dear infpires. But Appius was killed 
in the combat, and the reft, dimeartened by the lofs 
of their general, leemed prepared for flight. Juft at 
this interval, a party of Sylla's horfe appeared at the 
oppofite gates, who throwing themfelves into the city, 
and battening through it, met the aflailants on the 
other fide. The defperate fury of thefe, in fome 
meafure, fufpehded the fate of the battle, till Sylla 
with his whole army had time to arrive. It was then 
that a general and dreadful conflict enfued between 
the Samnite and Roman army, the citizens from their 
walls beheld thoufands fall on both (ides. At firft, 
the forces commanded by Sylla on the left gave way, 
but his lieutenant Craflus was victorious on the 
right. The battle continued all day, till late at 
night, nor was it till the morning that Sylla found 
himfelf completely victorious. He then vifited the 
field of battle, on which more than fifty thou (and of 
the vanquished and the viclois lay promifcuoufly. 
Eight thcufand of the Samnites were made pnfoners, 
and killed in cold blood after the engagement. 
Marcius and Carinus, attempting to efcape, were 
taken, and their heads being cut off, viw, fofc\. ^ 
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Sylla's command, to be carried round the walls of 
Praenefte. At this forrowful fight, the inhabitants of 
the place being now deftitute of provifions, and de- 
fpairing of all fuccour from without, refoWed to 
fur render, but it was only to experience the un- 
relenting fury of the conqueror, who ordered all 
the males to be (lain. Marius, the caufe of 
thefe calamities, was at firft miffing, and it was 
thought had got off, but he was at Jaft difcovered 
lying dead with a captain of the Samuites, at the 
iflue of one of the iubtetranean pafTages that led 
from the city, where they had tried to efcape f 
but finding it guarded by the enemy, killed them- 
felves. The city of Norba was now all that re* 
mained unfubduea in Italy, but the inhabitants, after 
a long refinance, dreading the fate of Pr&oefte, fet , 
their town on fire, and defperately perifhed in the; ' 
flames. The deftruclion of this place put an end to . 
the civil war ; Sylla now became uodifputed matter of 
his country, and entered Rome at the head of his 
army. Happy, had he flpported in peace the glory 
which he had acquired in war, or had he ceafed to 
live, when he ceafed to conquer. "*" 

Being now no longer obliged to wear the mafque of 
lenity, he began his reign by afiembling the people, 
and de fired an implicit obedience to his commands, if 
they expecled favour. He then published, that thofe 
who expecled pardon for their late offences, mould 
gain it by deflroying the enemies of the ftate. This 
was a new mode of profciiption by which the arras 
of all were turned againft all. Great numbers pe- 
rifhed by this mutual power, which was given the 
people of deftroying each other, and nothing was to 
be found in every place, but menace?, diftruft and 
treachety. Eight thoufand, who had efcaped the 
general carnage, offered themfelves to the conqueror 
at Rome : he ordered them to be put into the Villa 
Publica, a large houfe in the Campus Martius, 
and at the fame time convoked the fenate : there he 
fpoke with great fluency, and in a manner no way 
^ifcompofcd, of his own ewpVoxts, w\& \tv xta. mean 
r, ordered all thole vacActata >n\\otcv Yv*. \u& 
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Confined, to be (lain. The fen ate, amazed at the 
horrid outcries of the fuflferers, at "firfr. thought 
that the city was given up to plunder ;* but Sylla, 
with an unembarraffed air, informed them, that 
it was only fome criminals who were punimed by his 
order, and that.jthey needed not make themfelves un- 
eafy about their fate. The day after, he profcribod 
forty fenators and fix teen hundred knights, and after 
an intermiffion of two days, forty fenators more, with 
an infinite number of the richeft citizens of Rome. 
He declared the children and the grand children of 
theoppofite party infamous, and diverted of the rights 
of freedom. He ordained by a public edicl, that 
thofe who faved or harbouredfciny of the proscribed, 
fhotild fiiffer in their place. *He fet a price upon the 
heads of" fuch as were thus to be deftroyed, two ta- 
lents being the reward affixed for every murder. 
Slaves, invited by fuch offers, were feen to kill 'their 
matters, and dill moce (hocking to humanity, chil- 
dren, whofe hands flill reeled with the blood of their 
jfcirents, came confidentJyto demand the wages of 
parricide. Nor were the*encmies of the Hate the 
only fufferers : Sylla permitted his foldiers to revenge 
their private injuries, fo that hufbands were flain, 
by -fuch as defired to enjoy their widows, and chil- 
dren were. (lain in the embraces of their parents, who 
were foon to (hare the fame fate. Riches now became 
dangerous to the pofTetTor, and even the reputation of 
fortune was equivalent to guilt : Awrelius a peaceable 
citizen, without any other crime, found his namfc 
among the number of the profcribed, and could not 
help crying out juft befoie his atfafK nation, that'he 
owed his death to the magnificence of 1$is palace at 
Alba. But the brother of Maiius felt the conqueror's 
mofl refined cruelty ! Firft, he had hi-s eyes plucked 
out deliberately, then his hands and legs cut off at 
feveral times, to lengthen his torments, and in this 
a-gon'rzing (?tuario« he was left to expire. But the/e 
barbarities were not confined only to Rome, the pro- 
fcription was extended to marry of the inhabitants of 
ail the cities of fady, and even whole towns and dC 
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flricls were ordered to be laid defolate. Thefe were 
given to his foldiers as rewards for their fidelity, who 
(till wanting more, excited bim to new cruelty. Io 
this general (laughter Julius Caspar, who had married 
Cinna*s daughter, very hardly efcaped the miferies of 
the times : Sylla was prevailed upon to let him live, 
though he was heard to fay, that there were maoy 
Mario fes in Cxfar. 

However, thefe arbitrary confifcations, and oome* 
rous largeffes which were given to his followers, were 
not to be retained without fome fhare of continuing 
power. He therefore refolved to invert himfelf with 
the diclatorfh'p, which by uniting all civil as well 
as military power in his own pcrfon, he might thus 
give an air of juflice to every oppreffion. He there- 
fore withdrew a while from the city, and gave or- 
ders, that fince affairs dill remained un fettled, the 
people mould be applied to, to create a dictator, and 
that not for any limited time, but till the public 
grievances mould be redreiTed. To thefe directions 
he added his requefl, which, as he was poffeffed of 
all power, was equivalent to a command, that he 
himfelf mould be chofen.. To this the people being 
confl rained to yield, he was chofen perpetual dicta- 
tor ; and thus the Romans received a matter inverted 
with authority far more abfolute, than any of their 
.kings had been pofleffed of before. 

The government of Rome having now pa/Ted 
-through all the forms of monarchy, ariftocracy, and 
democracy, at length began to fettle into defpotifm, 
from which, though it made fome faint ftruggles to 
be free, yet it never completely extricated itfelf, till 
its total diffolution. Sylla, to amufe the people with 
a (hew of their former government, permitted them 
to have confuls, but at the fame time took care, that 
none but his own creatures (hould be elected, and 
that all their power fhould be entirely derived from 
him. He made feveral new laws for regulating the 
different offices of the ftate. He totally dellroyed 
the power of the tribunes, by enacting, that thofe 
who bore it, fhould be ioca^ble of obtaining any 
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Other office. He tdded three hundred of the knights 
to the fenate, and ten thoafand of the flaves of thofe 
who were profcribed, to the body of the people. To 
tltablifh thefe regulations more firmly, he appropriated 
to himfelf the treafures of the public, and lavifhed them 
in widening hit dependencies, and (lengthening his 
intereft: he feemed to think he could never fufficiently 
reward his creatures, if they were but implicit in 
their obedience. Cr alius, who was already the rich- 
eft man in the flate, was ever foliciting an accumula- 
tion of his favours, and buying tip the effects of fuch 
as were profcribed, at in under-rate. Pompey put 
away his wife Antiftia to oblige him. and married 
Emilia, the dictator's ft ep- child. He attempted to 
exercife the fame power over Julius Caefar, by oblig- 
ing him to repudiate his. wife Cornelia, but that 
yonng Roman chofe to banifli himfelf from the city, 
rather than comply, and never returned, till Sylla 
was no more. 

In this manner he continued to govern with capri- 
cious tyranny, none daring to refift his power. Lu- 
cretius OfFtlla {hewed how dangerous it was to con- 
troul a tyrant in the full exercife of his authority : 
this man ventured to offer himfelf for the confulfhip, 
in oppofition to one of Sylla's decrees, which had 
forbidden any man's afpiring to that dignity, without 
having gone through the regular gradations of ofEce. 
However, as he had formerly rendered fome very 
fignal fervices to his party, he thought that would 
excufe him. He was therefore at firft defired to de- 
fift from his attempt, but perfevering, Sylla ordered 
one of his fatellites to flab him, and threatened to 
ferve any other perfon in the fame manner, who 
fhould attempt to invalidate his authority. By fuch 
means as thefe, he was fubmittcd to with the mod 
blind obedience. Whenever he propofed laws the 
people afTembled, not to deliberate upon their fitnefs, 
but to give the fanclion of their confent. Thy 
found themfelves quite ejected from any concern in 
the (late, and faw nothing before them, but a prof- 
peel of hopelefs and confined ftustr^ ^^*fc>x 
M 2 <«** 
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this juncture, that contrary to the expectation of all 
mankind, Sylla Jaid down the dictatorship, having 
held it not quite three years. 

It was not without the greateft furprize, that the 
people law this conqueror, who had made himfelf fo 
many enemies in every part of the ftate, quitting a 
power he had earned by fuch various dangers, and 
'reducing himfelf to the rank of a private citizen. But • 
their wonder encreafed, when they heard him, after 
fo many acts of cruelty, and fuch numberlefs manV 
cres, offering to take his trial before the people, 
whom he confrituted judges of his conduct. Having 
diverted himfelf in their prefence of his office, and 
difmuTed the liclors who guarded him, he continued 
to walk for fome time in the Forum, unattended and 
alone. At the approach of evening he retired home- 
wards, the people following him all the way in a kind 
of filent altonifhment, mixed with the profoundeft 
rcfpccl. Of ail that great multitude which he had ft 
often infuhed and terrified, none was found hardy 
enough to reproach or accufe him, except one young 
man, whopurfued him with infulting language to his 
own door. Sylla difdained to reply to fo meant an 
adverfary, but turning to thofe who attended him, 
oblerved, that this fellow's infolence would for the 
future prevent any man's laying down an office of 
fuch fupreme authority. It is not eafy to divine the 
motives of Sylla's abdication, whether they were 
from vanity or a deep-laid fcheme of policy. Whe- 
ther being fatiated with the ufual adulation which he 
received for his conquefts, he was now defirous alfo 
of receiving fome for his patriotifm, or whether 
dreading an aflaftination from fome fecret enemy, he 
was willing to difarm him, by retiring from the fplen- 
dors of an envied fituatioh. However this may be, 
he fbon retired into the counny, in order to enjoy 
the pleafurts of tranquillity and focial happinefs, but 
.he did not long furvive his abdication ; he died of 
that difeafe which is called the morbus pedicularis, a 
loathfome object,' and quite mortifying to human am* 
hition. He was the tit ft of Y\\s foswibj whx-fe body 
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was burnt, for having ordered the remains of Marius 
to be taken out of his grave and thrown into the river 
Anio, he was appreheniive of the fame infult upon his 
own, if left to the ufual way of burial. A little be- 
fore his death, he made his own epitaph, the tenor 
of which was. That no man had ever exceeded him 
in doing good to his friends or injuries to his enemies. 
As foon as Sylla was dead, the old diiTenfions that 
had been fmothered a while by the tenor of his power, 
burft out again into a flame between the two factions, 
fupported feverally by the two confuls, Catulus and 
Lepidus, who were wholly oppofite to each other in 
party and politics. Lepidus refolved at all adventures 
to refcind the acts of Sylia, and recall the exiled Ma- 
rians, beginning openly to folicit the people to fupport 
him in that refolution. This attempt, though plaufi- 
ble, was at this time particularly unfeafonable, when 
the (late was juft recovering from the wounds it had 
lately received in the civil war. On the other hand 
Catulus, whofe father had been condemned to die by . 
Marius, inheriting the principles of his family, vigor- 
oufly oppofed, and effectually counter-acted the de- 
figas of his collegue. Lepidus thus finding* hi rofelf 
unable to attain his ends, without recurring to arms, 
retired /to his government to Gaul, with intent to raife 
a force fufficient to fubdue all oppofition, where the 
report of his levies and military preparations gave 
fach umbrage to the feaate, that they foon abrogated 
his command* Upon this he marched into Italy, at 
the head of a large army, and marched in an hoftile 
manner towards Rome, to demand a fecond conful- 
ftiip. He had with him, feveral of the chief magi- 
ftrates, and the good wifhes of all the tribunes, fo 
that he hoped, by the popularity of his caufe, to ad- 
vance himielf into Sylla's place, and ufurpthe autho- 
rity of the flate. Catulus, in the mean time, upon 
the expiration of his office, was inverted with the 
charge of defending the government, and Pompey 
alfo was, by a decree of the fenate, joined with him 
in the fame commiflion. Thefe therefore having 
united their forces before Lepidus could reach the 
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city, came to an engagement with him near the Mil- 
vian bridge, within two miles of Rome, where they 
totally routed and difper fed his whole army. But 
Cifalpine Gaul dill remaining in the pofTeffion of Bru- 
tus, his lieutenant, and the father of him who after* 
wards killed Caefar; Pompey went to reduce that 
province, where Brutus, having fuftained a liege ia 
Modena, was taken and put to death by Pompey/i 
order. As for Lepidus, he efcaped into Sardinia, 
where he died foon after of grief, to fee his hopes 
dtftroyed, and his country fallen under the ariftocra- 
tical faction. 

But the hopes of the Marian party did not entirely 
expire here. A more dangerous enemy ftill remained 
in Spain, who for a while made it doubtful, whether 
that province, or Rome, (hould pofiefs the empire of 
the world. This was Sertorius, a veteran foldier 
who had been bred under Mari us, and had learned 
all his virtues, without iharing one of his vice*. He 
was temperate, juft, merciful apd braie, but his mi- 
litary (kill feemed to exceed v>y other general of Us 
time. Upon the extinction of the Marian party, this 
hrave commander fell into the hands of Sylla, who 
difmifTcd him with life, ujpon account of his known 
moderation. Yet foon after, capricioofly repeating 
©f his clemency, he profcribed and drove him to the 
neceffity of feekiog fafety in a difiant province. Ser« 
torius being thus baniihed from Rome, after feveral 
attempts on Africa and the coafts of the Mediterra- 
nean, found at lad a refuge in Spain, whither all 
who fled from Sylla's cruelty re farted to him, of 
whom he fanned a fenate, thnt gave law3 to the 
whole province. There, by his great ability and 
clemency, he fo gained the hearts of the warlike in- 
habitants, that for eight days he continued to futtain 
a war againft the whole power of the Roman itate. 
Metellus, an old experienced commander, was fent 
?. gain it him at fir ft, but he was fo ofien out generalled 
by his opponent, that the fenate were forced to fend 
their favourite Pompey to h'13 afliilance, with the beft 
troops of the empire. Sertorius maintained his 
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ground againft them both, and after many engage- 
ments, in which he generally came off equal, and 
often fuperior, he began to meditate nothing left than 
the invafion of Italy. But all his fchemes were baf- 
fled by the treachery of one of his own lieutenants 
Who was next him in command, and envied his rifing 
reputation. This wretch's name was Perpenna, who 
had fome time before come over to him with the (hal- 
tered remains of Lepidus's army, and was at fir duo 
ofeful affiftant. However, a jealoufy arifing between 
them, Perpenna invited him to a fumptuous enter- 
tainment, where having intoxicated all his attendants, 
he fell upon Sertorius, and treacheroufly murdered 
him. But this ftroke of barbarity only ferved to 
ruin his party, which had been entirely lupported by 
the reputation of the general : for foon after Perpen- 
na, being eafily overthrown by Pompty, was taken 
prifoner, and all the revolted provinces readily fub- 
mitted. The conqueror is celebrated on this occa- 
sion for an aft ion of great prudence and generality. 
Perpenna, in hopes to fave his life, offered to make 
(brae important difcovcries, and to put into his hands 
all the papers of Sertorius, in which were feveral let- 
ters to and from the principal fenators of Rome. * 
Pompey however rejecting his offer, ordered the trai- 
tor to be (lain, and his papers to be burnt without 
reading them. By thefe means he eafed the people 
of their fears, and prevented thofe acts of defpera** 
don, which the confcioufneft of being difcovered 
night have given rife to. 

The prefent profperity of Pompey was highly plead- 
ing at Rome ; he had hitherto been fuccefsful in all 
his affairs, and in this inftance, as if fortune had de- 
lighted in giving him new opportunities of ferving his 
country, he feemed peculiarly fortunate. Upon his 
return he fell in with a large body of (laves, that had 
efcaped after their overthrow by Craffus in Italy, and 
cut them to pieces. This infurreclion, which Pom- 
pey had the good fortune of thus terminating, was 
called the fervile war, and took its rife from a few 
gladiators, who broke from thtvt favtvc^ fe.WA> •*> 
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Capua, and having drawn a number of flares after 
them, overthrew Glaber the praetor, who was fent to 
fopprefs them ; and from this fuccefs, their number 
prefently encreafed to an army of forty thoufand men. 
With this ftrength, and headed by Spartacus their 
general, they fuflained a vigorous war for three years, 
in the very heart of Italy ; they defeated feveral com- 
manders of confular and praetorian rank, and even 
began to talk of attacking Rome. But CrafTus, hav- 
ing gathered about him all the forces which were near 
home, drove them before him to the extremity of 
Rhegium, where for want of veffels to. make thrif 
cfcape, the great eft part of them were destroyed, and 
among them Spartacus, fighting bravely to the lad, 
at the head of his defperate forces, it was the re- 
mainder of this wretched band, that Pompey hap- 
pened to fall in with in his paflage acrofs the Alps 
homeward, and as he exprefied it to the fenate, by 
deftroying them, plucked up the war by the very 
roots. Thus ended all the civil wars which .were 
excited by the ambition of Marius and Sylla, a long 
and di final period, in which the reader can fide with 
neither party, as both were equally cruel, bafe, felf- 
interefted and venal. The republic had been long 
fated to dellruclion, its former juftice and moderation 
were gone, and it was immaterial who was to have 
the overwhelming of a corrupted empire. 

Yet ftilJ, during this interval which we have been 
defer ibing, all the arts of peace had been cultivated, 
and had rifen almoft to the furamit of perfection. 
Plautus and Terence, it is true, had flourimed foaie 
time before, but Lucretius the boaft of his age, who 
exceeds as much in poetry, as he falls fhort in philo- 
fophy, adorned thofe ill-fated times, and charmed 
with the harmony of his verification. Learning 
however was chiefly cultivated among the great, for 
luxury had not yet fufficiently defcended to the meaner 
ranks, to make them reliih the elegant gratifications 
of lire, for mankind muft in fome meafdre be fatisfied 
with the pleafures of fenfe, before they can think of 
nuking new inlets into the pleafures of imagination. 
* Q, W ^ 9, 
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CHAP. XX. 



m the perpetual dictatorship of Sylla to the Tri- 
umvirate of Caefar, Pompey and CrafTus. 



.LL factions being now apparently quel- U. C. 
k in the empire, it was hoped that peace 680. 
lid be reftored, and that the common- 
lth would have time to refpire from the calamities 
ad fullained during the civil war But the fpirit 
imbition had entered into the (rate, and the lead- 
men now faw the poflibility of obtaining fovereign 
r cr by Sylla's example Of thefe chiefly now in 
>ur with the fenate and people, Pompey and Craf- 
were foremoft, both conquerors, both defirous of 
rer, and both aiming at it by extending their po- 
inty. We have already feen Pompey, while very 
ng* performing one of the moft active .parts in 
conduct of the empire : we have feen hitri joining 
1, and conquering in the caufe of Sylla : foon af- 
fent into Africa, and the firfl of the equeftrian 
er who had a triumph. > After that, fiding againft 
idus, and then conquering the army which had 
n in Spain commanded by Sertorius. To crown 
honoured with the conful(hip in his abfe.nce, and 
: before the confular age Thefe fuccefTes had 
itly inflamed His pride, and extended his defire of 
y. CrafTus, on the other hand, was equally de* 
as of obtaining popularity, but being wholly une- 
1 to his rival in military fame, took another road 
:ome at it: this was by amafling riches, which he 
lered from the calamities of his country, only to 
)lve it in new difliefTes. He was ufed to fay, 
: no man mould be reckoned wealthy who was not 
: to maintain an army, and in fact, the number of 
flaves was equal to a large one. He had beiides 
character of a good fpeaker in the femte^ 'o^ *\v* 
M 3 *&Jjj 
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eafy and familiar addrefs, and a readinefs to affift all 
who wanted either his protection or his money, ac- 
quired great authority in public affairs. Be fides the 
rivalfhip of power between thefe two great men, 
CrafTus had another caufe of refentment, which was, 
Pompey's a/Turning to himfelf the glory of terminat- 
ing the Servile war, for which the other had actually 
received the honour of a triumph by the fenate's com- 
mand. Both therefore fecretly wifhed to undermine 
each other, neither with the views of ridding his coun- 
try of the overgrown power of an afpiring citizen, 
but each with a defjre of eftablifhing his own. 

The firft opportunity that was afforded of differ- 
ing their mutual jealoufy, was upon the di (banding 
their troops, with which they had conquered. Nei- 
ther chofe to begin, fo that the moft fatal conferen- 
ces threatened from their diffenfion ; but at length 
CrafTus, (lifting his refentment, laid down his com- 
mand, and the other followed his example immedi- 
ately after. The next trial between them was, who 
fhould be fore moft in obtaioing the favour of thf peo- 
ple ; CrafTus entertained the populace at a thousand dif- 
ferent tables, distributed corn to the families of the 
poor, and fed the greateft past of the citizens for near 
thiee months. Pompey, on the other hand , laboured 
to abrogate laws madeagainfi the people's authoiityby 
Sylla : he reftored the power of judging to the knights, 
which had been formerly granted them by Gracchus, 
and gave back to the tribunes of the people, all their 
former privileges. It was thus that each gave his 
private aims a public appearance, fothat what was in 
reality ambition in both, took wiih one the name of 
liberality, with the other that of freedom. 

However, the arts of Pompey feemed upon this- 
occaflon to give him the fuperiority. The tribunes, 
who were re/tored to all their former dignities, thought 
they could never fufficientiy recompenfe their bene- 
Lclor : rhey only waited for an opportunity of grati- 
fying his highe(l ambition, and this loon offered. A 
Dumber of pirates, formerly employed by Mithrida- 
^t^^bad*, by the long continuance of plundering all 

^ \ke<f 
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they met, amaffed great wealth, and got together ma- 
ay thoufand men of feveral nations. They made 
choice of Cilicia for their principal place of refort, 
and not content with robbing by fea, ventured even 
upon conqucfls by land. Italy itfelf was not free 
from their invafions, where they often landed, and 
carried away whatever they met with in their hafty 
iocuriions. It was now therefore refolved at Rome, 
to punifh their in folence by fending out a fleet that 
was capable of utterly deftroying their power. For 
this, Gabinius the tribune preferred a law, that Pom- 
pcy mould be created admiral, with abfolute authority 
againft the pirates for three years : that his power 
{bould extend x>ver the whole Mediterranean fea and 
itscoafts, to a certain diftance on land: that he (hould ' 
raife as many foldiers and mariners as he (hould think 
expedient ; and that he (hould have from the public 
treafury whatever fums of money he (hould think, 
neceflary for cany ing on the war.. This law, which 
the fenate. vainly attempted to oppofe, gave Pompey 
g, degree of power which he might eafily have con- 
verted to the deiiiment of his country.* but nothing - 
dangerous was to be feared from a man whofe a&ions - 
always teftified more of vanity than ambition.;. 

Pompey, .being thus furmfhed with abiolute power ■ 
over the fleet, distributed his lieutenants through the 
bays and harbouis of ,ihe Mediterranean with fo much 
judgment, that he foon forced the enemy from their 
ports. In the mean time, he himf-lf, at the head o( 
the laijgell fquadron of his (hipping, /ailed up and 
down, viC.ung and in(truc"ting fuch as he fent upon 
duty. By thefe mean-., in lefs than forty days, he 
obliged the enemy to take refuge in Cilica, the only 
retreat that was left them. He foon followed them 
there, with fixty of his bed (hips, and, though they 
had p r epared to give hrm battfe, yet they, upon fight 
of his fleet, and (truck with the terrors of his name, 
fubmitted ro his mercy. As their number amounted 
to above twenty thoufand men, he was unwilling to 
deitroy them, and ytt to permit their returning to 
their ancient habitations, was not. fcfe. V& >3&kwSw 
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removed thena to places farther diftant from the fea> 
w here he gave them lands, and thus added new fab- 
jefl* and dominions to the empire of Rome. 

This expedition having added greatly to Pompey's 
reputation, the tribunes now hoped it would be eafier 
to advance their favourite ftill higher ; wherefore 
Manlius, one of the number, preferred a law, that all 
the armies of the empire, with the government of all 
Afia, together with the management of the war againft 
Mithridates and Tigranes, mould be committed to 
him alone. A power fo great and unlimited awaken- 
ed all the jealoufy of the fenate; this they confidered 
as nothing Jefs than proclaiming him fovereign of the 
whole empire. This was giving one already mailer 
of the whole fleet an unlimited power by land, and 
even feemed to tempt him to enflave his country.. 
The weight of thefe reafons, and ftill more, the-antho- 
rity of the fenate, were about to preponderate, and 
the tribunes feemed hefitating, whether they mould 
not withdraw their motion, when Marcus Tullius Ci- 
cero rofe up to fecond the law, and to pay his tribute oi 
eloquf nee to the virtues of Pompcy. It was the firft 
time that this orator had ever addreffed the aflemblyi. 
of the people ; but it was impoffible but that eloquence 
mud have been irrefiflible then, which to this day 
continues to charm and improve pofterity. The law 
parted with little oppoGtion, the decree was confirmed 
by all the tribes of the people, and Pompey was thus- 
peaceably inverted with as great power, as Sylla had 
forced himfelf into through infinite difficulties. 

Pompey, being thus appointed to the command of the 
war againft Mithridates, immediately departed for All a, 
having made proper preparations towards forwarding 
the campaign. The war againft this monarch was one 
of the moft important that had hitherto been undertak- 
en by the Romans. We do not on this occafion read 
of princes already overcome by luxury and pride, or 
trembling at the fplendor of the Roman name, but of 
a mighty king, undaunted in every ftage of his fortune, 
and like a Jion, gaining new courage from every wound. 
M were in facl well (ituated for fupponing 
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jar again ft an invading enemy. They bordered on 
! inacceflible mountains of Mount Caucafus, whofe 
age inhabitants he could bring into the ficid ; they 
:ended thence along the fea of Pontus, which he 
rcred with his fhips : befides he was rich and ever 
^chafing new armies among the Scythians, a people 
invincible bravery i have already mentioned the 
iftance he made again ft Sylla, and the peace which 
Ct general forced him to accept : this however, being 
i effects of compulfion, lafted no longer, than while 
•re were forces ftrong enough to compel him to its 
fervance. Murena, whom Sylla had left behind, 
erupting to reduce him to obedience, only met with 
(grace, and at la ft, a total overthrow. Some 
ne after, Mithridates having procured the 680. 
liance.of Tigranet> king of Armenia, invad- 
l the kingdom of Bythinia, which he had been for- 
erly obliged to refign, and which had been lately 
•queathed to the Romans by Nicomedes the king of 
ie country. To flop the progrefs of thefe conqucfts, 
^uculius, an experienced general, had been fent from 
Lome, and upon his arrival, an engagement enfued, 
1 which Mithridates loft his whole army, and being 
bliged to efcape by fea, was very near falling into 
he hands of the enemy, had he not been taken up by 
pirate, who landed him fafe in his own dominions. 
4o way intimidated by thofe difafters, he foon raifed 
toother army, and in the beginning gained fome ad- 
rantages over the enemy. But Locullus foon after 
:ut off all his internal refources, and forced him to 
ake fhelter in the court of Tigranes, king of Armenia. 
Phe Roman general followed him thither alfo, and 
iemanded him to be delivered up; but Tigranes, 
chough with no particular attachment to the depofed 
king, refufed to deliver him, becaufe Lucullus had 
omitted giving him all his titles. Pride, it feems, 
was the reigning paflion of this weak monarch ; he 
was more dcfirous, of receiving homage, than of pro- 
curing power : it was ufual with him to oblige the 
kings he had conquered to attend him as (laves, when 
he appeared in public, having aflumed from hit fu 
C90C3 over the weaker ftaie aiouud Yv\x&, >ta& v&n 
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inoearch of all aeonareMe* Tin* h ferae, was the 
title the Roman general dtfaamed giving bun:, ate 



wtrnow therefore changing in oh j e ft t the 
tfirfteanly overcome, an 

fifty thoofcnd imd, yet jie net with no. better fcccef|» 



of Tigrancs were atlirfteafily overcome, vn&.timtf: 
he (boo after engaged at the head of two hundreds 



Thefe victories proaifed a fpeedy cod to the woi, 
which now had bees protracted for {even yaait^'-ra' 
though the conduit of it waa once more dee ehteV 
upon Mithridates, yet he being profiled at aspen as- 
ever, was obliged to r take refuge in Lefler 



Thither LncuUus was preparing to follow him, when* 



accoanu came, that.Glabrio, who had been 
for the iaft year, waa appointed to difpkee Locoiaa 
in hit command, and waa actually arrived in Afia em> 
that purpofc. This di&race it jeeojs wa* owing* 
the intrigues of feme of J^ucullos's own (bloWa* *ot • 
haraffed by perpetual fatigues, and deba«clicd!by fife 
ttoiis oficers, had privately feat their comnlaJuts uv 
the feoate: wherefore, npoo GUbrio's arrival, tan 
whole army abandoned Lucullus, who could net ft* 
without indignation, their common enemy Mrthridaws- 
refume all his power, and recover the whole kingdom 
of Pontus, while Glabrio, teffifying no inclination »• 
eater upon a trooblefome command, continued an idle 
(beclator of his fuccefle*, and choie to flop fhort is > 
Eythinia, This mutinous fpirit of the troops of La* 
cull us, and the little inclination Glabrio teemed to* 
have of engaging, gave rife to that general defite woke - 
prevailed, of appointing Pompey to terminate the war, 
who fliortly after went over; into Afia for that purpofc 
The firft duty which he thought incumbent ufotf 
him on his arrival, was to ppropofe terms of accommo* 
dation to Mithridates, but this monarch, having a little 
refpiied from his great aad numerous laflet, determio- 
ed to attempt his fortune while it feemed -propittoes. 
He had found means to coined a very coofiJcrabk 
army from the wrecks of his former power, and was • 
refolved to follow the Romans into. Armenia* where he 
jjxpeAed to cut off their (applies : but being dHap» 
■HllJRthis, he was obliged to fly, having tu&Juiled 

aft 
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q|l fuch as were not able to accompany him in bis re* 
treat ; howe?er, he was purfued with great diligence 
}gr Pompey, and overtaken before he could have time 
lb. pafs the river Euphrates : though it was then night, 
icing compelled to engage, it is faid that the moon 
mining from behind the Roman army, lengthened tfeeir 
tyadows fo much, that the archers of Mithridates (hot 
their arrows at thefe, miftaking the made for the fub- 
iance. However that be, his Afiatic foldiers were 
enable to withfland the force of the European infan- 
try ; he did all that lay in the power of a great and 
experienced general, to lead them on to the charge and 
to prevent their terrors, but they could not be brought 
to endure the (hock, cowardke and effeminacy having 
been then, as well as now, the cha racier iftics of an 
Eaftern army. Being thus again overthrown, with the 
bis of aim oft all his forces, and finding himfelf hem- 
med in on every fide by the Romans, he made a defpe- 
ratt effort at the head of eight hundred horfe, to break 
through them, and thus creeled his efcape, tho' with 
the lots of live hundred of his followers in the attempt. 
He had long been acquainted with diftrefs, but his pre* 
feat fituation feemed more deplorable than ever : he 
continued for feveral days lorrowfully wandering 
through the forefts that covered the country, leading 
his horfe in his hand, and fubfifting on whatever fruits 
he accidentally found in bis way : in this forlora fitua- 
tioo he met with about three thoufand of his foldiers 
who had efcaped from the general carnage, and by their 
afli(tance he was conducted to one of the magazines, 
where he had depofited thofe treafui es which were in- 
tended to fupport the war. He fent from thence to 
Tigranes for aid, but that monarch was too much en- 
gaged in fupprefHng the rebellion of one of his own fons 
a* home, to be able to fend any fuccours abroad. Di£ 
appointed on that iide, ftill however he would not de* 
fpair, but fled to Colchis, a (late which had formerly 
acknowledged his power. Being purfued thither alfo 
by Pompey, he took another dreadful journey, crofled 
the Araxts, marched from danger to danger, thr ough 
the country of Lazi, and aficmbling all the f 



er, through 
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he met with in his way, induced the Scythian princes 
to declare again (t Rome. St ed fa ft in his enmity, he 
continued his oppofition, even though he found his 
own family confedeuting again ft him. Although be* 
trayed by his fon Macharis, and though his lire was 
attemptedfby Pharnaces, yet he Hill aimed at great 
defigns, and even in the heart of Alia, projected the 
invafion of the Roman empire : this he intended to 
effect by marching into Europe, and there being join- 
ed by the fierce nations that inhabited Germany and 
Gaul, to crofs the Alps into Italy, as Hannibal had 
done before him : but his timid Afiatic foldiers were 
ill difpofed to fecond the great vitws of their leader. ' 
Upon being apprized of his intentions, a mutiny en% 
fyed, ^whiih was promoted by his fon Pharnaces, 
who had been long defirous of gaining the favour of 
Pompey by parricide. Mithridates being thus obliged 
to take refuge in his palace, to efcape the fury of the 
army, fent to his fon for leave to depart, offering him 
the free pofTetfion of all that remained of his wretch- 
ed fortunes, and the title to thofe dominions, of which 
he had been deprived by the Romans. To this, the 
unnatural fon made no reply, confcious that he was • 
offered only what could not be taken away, but turn- 
ing to the (lave that brought him the me/fage, he bade 
him, with a ftern countenance, tell his father, that 
death was all that now remained for him. Such an 
honid inftance of filial impiety added new poignance 
to the wretched monarch's affliction, he could not re- 
frain from venting his imprecations, and from wifhing 
that fuch an unnatural child might one day meet wita 
fimilar ingratitude from his own children. Upon this, 
cominq down from his own apartment, where he had 
bef-n for fome time alone, he entered that particularly 
afligncd to his wives, children, and domeftics, where 
he bid all thole prepare for death 3 who did not choofe 
to undergo the horrors of a Koman captivity. They 
all readily confented to die with their monarch, and 
chearfully taking the poifon which he had in readinefs, 
Kpired before him. As for himfelf, having ufed his 
" much to antidotes, the poifon had but little ef- 
hereupon lie attempted \o &^a\&Yt \\yb&,VC vmh 
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bis fword, but that alfo failing, a Gaulifh foldier, 
whofe name was Bitseus, performed this friendly 
office. Thus died Mithridates, betrayed by his fon, 
and for fake n by an army that feemed unified at the 
greatnefs of his enterprizes. His fortune was various, 
bis courage always the fame : he had for twenty-five 
|eartoppofed Rome, and though he was often betray- 
ed by his captains, his children and his wives, yet he 
continually found resources againft his enemies, and 
Was formidable to the very Jaft. 

In the mean time, Pompey was diligently employed • 
in purfuing his advantages over Tigranes, who had not 
only, to reuft the Romans, but his own three fons that 
((ad united in rebellion again ft him. Two of thefe he 
bad the fortune to ovet throw, and put to death, but 
be w^as foon after compelled by Pompey to furrender. 
His remaining fon, who had taken refuge in the Ro- 
man camp, did all that lay in his power to prevent a 
reconciliation, but Pompey, reprimanding his difobe- 
dience, treated the old king With great humanity, and 
reftored him the greatefl part of his former dominions, 
only depriving him of his conqueits, and fining him 
fix thoufand talents towards defraying the expences of 
the war. His fon continuing (till averfe to the treaty, 
lod threatening his father's life, was confined by the 
general's command, in order to be referved for his tri- 
umph into Rome. Nothing now therefore being able 
:o check the progrefs of Pompey's arms, he marched 
anward, over the vaft mountains of Taurus, fetting 
op and depofing kings at pleafure. Darius the king of 
Media, and Antiochus king of Syria, were compelled 
to fubmit to his clemency ; Phraates king of Parthia 
was obliged to retire, and fend to entreat a peace. 
From thence, extending his conqueft over the 1 hurae- 
aris and Arabians, he reduced all Syria and Pontus 
into Roman provinces. Then turning towards Judea, 
he fummoned Ariftobulus, who had ulurped the prieft- 
hood from his elder brother Hyrcanus, to appear be- 
fore him : but Ariftobulus had fortified the temple of 
Jerufalem againft him, and refufed to anfwer. This 
venerable place, which was thus converted into a gar- 
rifon, being very ftrong from it* fivsft\\oft) Y«Mk. wav* 
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for three months, but was at laft taken, and twelve 
thoufand of its defenders (lain. Pompey entered this 
great fan&uary with a mixture of refolution and fear ; 
he (hewed an eager curiofity to enter into the Holy of 
Holies: there he gazed for fome time upon theft 
things, which it was unlawful for any but the priefti 
themfelvcs to behold. N«twithftanding he fhewed & 
much feneration for the place, that he forbore teach- 
ing any of the vaft treafures depofited there. After 
restoring Hyrcanus to the prieflbood and government, 
he took Ariftobulus with him, to grace his triumph 
upon his return. This triumph, which Ufied two 
days, was the mod fplendid that had ever entered the < 
gates of Rome : therein were expofed the names if -i 
fifteen conquered kingdoms, eight hundred 
taken, twenty-nine repeopled, and a thoufand 



brought to acknowledge the empire of Rome. Ami 
the prifoners led in triumph, appeared the 6m of T> 
cranes, Ariftobulus king of Jodea, -the fifter of 
Mitbridates, together with the hoftages of the Alba- 
nians, Iberians, and the king of Comigena. The 
treafures that were brought home amounted to near 
four millions of our money, and the trophies and 
other fplendors of the proceffion were fuch, that the 
fpeclators feemed loft in the magnificent profufioo. 
All chefe victories, however, rather ferved toheightea 
the glory, than to increafe the power of Rome, they 
only made it a more glaring object of ambition, and 
expoied its liberties to greater danger. Thofe liberties 
indeed Teemed devoted to ruin on every fide, for even 
while Pompey was purfuing his conquefts abroad, 
Rome was at the verge of ruin, from a confpiracy at 
home. 

This confpiracy was projected and carried on bv 
Sergius Catiline, apatricitn by birth, who refolvedto 
build his own power on the downfal of his country. 
He was Angularly formed both by art and n at' ire to 
conduct a confpiracy: he was p-iflefled of courage equal 
to the moil defperate attempts, and eloquence to give 
a colour to his ambition : ruined in his fortunes, profli- 
gate in his manners, and vigilant in purfuing his aims: 
^e was ioUtiable after wcaUh, o^Vj miVi^Viw \&U- 
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vifh it in his guilty pleafures : in fhort, as Cicero de- 
fer ibes him, he was a compound of oppoiite paffions, 
intemperate to excels, yet patient of labour to a won- 
der ; fevere with the virtuous, debauched with the 
gay, fo that he had all the ficious for his friends by 
inclination, and he attached even fome of the good, 
by the fpecious ihtw of pretended Tirtue. However, 
his real character was at length very well known at 
Rome ; he had been accufed of debauching a vcftal 
virgin ; be was fufpe&ed of murdering hit (on, to 
gratify a criminal paffion ; and u was notorious, that 
in the prescription of bylia, be had killed hit owa 
•Jpbther, to jnake hit court to the tyrant. 
/..Catiline having contucled maoy debts upon the 
'terfenefcof iuch an Ul-fpetu life, was rcfolved to ex- 
tfcate bisnfelf from them by any means however nn- 
la,w/uli his fir ft aim therefore was at the confulfliip, 
ill which he hoped to repair his (battered fortune, by 
ihe plunder of the provinces, but in this he was frufc 
traied. This difgrace fo operated upon a mind natu* 
tally warm, that he inftantJy entered into an afTocia* 
fjon with Pifo, and fome others, of defperate fortune* — 
like birofelf, in which he was refolved w kill the con* ': 
full, that had been juft chofes, with fcverai other fe- 
gators, and to (hare the government among themfelvet. 
Thefe deligns however, were difcQvered before they 
were ripe lor action, and the fenate took care to obvi- 
ate their effecls. Some time after, he again fued for 
the confulmjp, and was again difappointed ; the great 
Cicero, whole character will be given hereafter, being 
preferred before him. Enraged at thefe repeated roor- 
' tirkations, he now breathed nothing but revenge : hii 
dcGgn was, had he then obtained the confuUhip, and 
with it the command of the armies of the empire, to 
have ieized upon the liberties of his country, and go- 
verned alone. At length, impatience under his dif- 
appointments would not permit him to wait for the 
ripening of his fchemes, wherefoie he formed the mad 
relolution of ufurping the empire, though yet without 
queans adequate to the execution. 

Many 
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Many of thofe who were in the former con fpi racy 
of Pifu irill remained attached to his interefts : theft 
he aflcmblcd to the number of about thirty, where he 
informed them of his aims and hopes, fettled a plan of 
operations, and fixed a day for the execution. It was 
rcfolved among them, that a general in fur reel ion fliould 
be raifed throughout Italy, the different parti of 
which were afligncd to the different leaders, Rome 
was to be fired in feveral places at once ; and Catilios. 
at the head of an army raifed in Etruria, was in tht< 
general confufion to pirffefs himfelf of the city, aad 
nufTacrc all the fenators. Lcntulus, one of hit profit*' 
gate affiftants, who had been praetor or judge in the 
city, was to prefide in their general councils ; Cethe* 
gus, a man who facrificed the pofTeffion of great pie- 
Fen t power, to the hopes of gratifying his revenge 
again ft Cicero, was to direct the maflacre through the 
city, and Caffius was to conduct thofe who fired it. 
But the vigilance of Cicero being a chief obftacie to 
their defigns, Catiline was very defirous to fee him ta- 
ken off before he left Rome ; upon which two knights 
of the company undertook to kill him the next morn- 
ing in his bed, in an early viflt on pretence of bufinefs. 
The meeting however was no fooner over, than Ci- 
cero had information of all that pafftd in it ; for by the 
intrigues of a woman, named Fulvia, he had gained 
over Curius, her lover and one of the confpirators, to 
fend him a punctual account of all their deliberations. 
Having taken proper precautions to guard himfelf 
againft the defigns of his morning vilitors, who were 
punctual to their appointment; he next took care to 
provide for the defence of the city, and afTembling the 
fenate, confulted what was belt to be done in this time 
of danger. The firfl fhp taken, was to offer conlider- 
able rewards for farther difcoveries, and then to pre- 
pare for the defence of the (late. Catiline, to /hew 
how well he could difTemble or juftify any crime, went 
boldly to the fenate, declaring his innocence, and of- 
fering to give any fecurity for his behaviour. Thefe 
.profdfions, urged with an apparent humility, gained 

over 
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over many of the Roman feoators, but Cicero incenfed 
at his effrontery, in (lead of purfuing the bufinefs'of the 
day, rofe up, and addreffing himfelf to Cariline, 
broke out into a moil fever e invective againft him. 
The fpeech is Mill remaining, in which, with a!) the fire' 
of incenfed eloquence, he lays open the wl»ole courfe 
of his crimes, and the particulars of his prefent im- 
peachment. When Cicero was feated, Catiline rofe in 
ait turn, and with well prepared diflimolation, and a 
dejected countenance, befought the fen ate not over 
faJhly to credit vain reports concerning him. nor be- 
lieve, that a perfon of his rank, whofe anceftors, and 
vhofe fervices demanded rather fame than cenfure, 
sroold be guilty of fuch vile imputations. While he 
pas continuing his defence, and beginning to intro- 
duce foroe reflections again ft the conful, the chief of 
which was the obfeurity of his original, the fenate re- 
futed to hear him : whereopon he declared aloud, that 
(ince he was denied a vindication of himfelf, and dri- 
ven headlong by his enemies, he would extinguifh the 
flame which was rai fed about him, in univerlal ruin : 
thus faying, he rufhed out of the aflembly, threatening 
deftruction to all his oppofers. As foon as he was re- 
turned to his houfe, and began to reflect on what had 
patted, he perceived it in vain to ditiemble any longer ; 
wherefore, refolving to enter at once into action, be- 
fore the commonwealth was prepared to oppofc him, 
after a (hort conference with* Lentulus and Ceihegus, 
be left Rome by night with a fmall retinue, to make 
the beft of his way towards TEtruria, where Manlius, 
one of the confpirators, was railing an army to fup- 
port him. 

In the mean time, Cicero took proper precautions 
to fecure all thofe of the eonfpiracy who remained in 
Rome, and induced the people by the power of his 
eloquence to fecond his defigns. Lentulus, Cethegus, 
Caffius, and feverai others were put in confinement, and . 
it was propounded to the fenate, what courfe fhould 
be taken with the prifoners. The principal evidences 
igainrt them were the ambafladors of the Ailobroges, 
1 fierce people inhabiting the countries now called 
Dauphiny'and Savoy, who depoftd, \\ttx \Vwj Va& 
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been applied to, to furnifh a body of horfe whenettt. 
the war fhould begin, but that being apprehenfive of 
the danger, they bad declined the propoial, at the fame 
time producing the letters of Lentulus to them for 
that purpofe, marked with his own feal. Upon th'% 
a great debate arofe in the houfe concerning the punifh- 
ment of the prifoners, a deliberation of great delicacy 
and importance. Capital punifhments. were rare and 
even odious in Rome, while on the other hand, the 
crimes of which they were convicted, required a quick 
and exemplary punifhment. Silanus, the entiling 
year's conful, was of opinion, that they fhould be all 
put to death ; to this, all that fpoke after him readily 
aflented, till it came to Julius Caefar's turn to delirer 
his opinion. This extraordinary man, who wu 
chofen praetor for the enfuing year, had from the be- 
ginning of his life marked out a way to univerfal em- 
pire, and now thought, that a (hew of clemency upon 
this occafion, would conciliate the faTOur of the peo- 
ple. It is fuppofed alfo by fome, that he fecretly fa- 
voured the con fpi racy, and only waited for its firft 
fortunes, to put himfelf at its head. He therefore 
obferved. in an elegant and elaborate fpecch (for of 
all orators in the commonwealth, Cicero alone ex- 
ceeded him) that thofe who opined for death, were on 
the merciful (ide, fince death was but the relief of 
the miferable, and left no fenfe of good or ill behind 
it, 1 he heinoufnefs of the prefent crime, he faid, 
might juftify any feverity, but the example was dan- j 
gerous in a free Hate, where power fome times hap- 
pened to fall into bad hands. Though no danger 
could be apprehended from fuch a conful as Cicero, 
yet in other times, and uDder other confuls, none 
could tell how far ju (lice might flop fhort of cruelty: 
his opinion therefore was, that the confpirators mould 
be fentenced to perpetual confinement. His fpeech, 
delivered with all the arts of a complete orator, feem- 
cd to make great imprcflion on the whole aflembly: 
Silanus himfelf began to excufe and mitigate the feve-^ 
B^ity of his former fentence, and even the friends of 
~~^l conful were aim oft coT\v'\t\ttA > vjVvew Vorcius Cato 
I flood up to oppofc a ; ^o x>ko cYai*&ei\ w&\ 
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more oppofite, than his to that of the former 
bier. Cacfar was merciful, gentle and infinuating ; 
too* fevere, forceful, and overbearing ; Csefar loved 
(country, in hopes one day to govern it ; Cato 
led it more than other countries, only becaufe he 
fctght it more free : the one fcrupled no means, 
Nrever illicit, to attain his ends ; the other labour- 
fcut to one end, by one way, the mod exalted 
lice conducting him to the mod inflexible virtue. 
fac^f the opinions of the Greek philofophers began 
jive a bent to the difpofitions of the great men of 
> time, fo that Cacfar was a follower of Epicurus, 
I Cato was a rigid ftoic He began therefore, by 
bribing Cicero as he really was, a man dignified 
h almoft every virtue conducive to his own hap- 
gfs, together with all the talents that could improve 
fpinefs in others. He proceeded, by wondering 
w any debate could arife about punifhing men, who 
I began an actual war upon their country : that he 
I never pardoned in himfVlf, the very wanderings of 
i heart, and could not eafiiy forgive the mod flagi* 
as actions in others : that they were not deliberat- 

on the fate of the prifoners only, but on that of 
i lime's whole army, which would be animated or 
celled, in proportion to the vigour of their decrees : 
c re fore his opinion was, (ince the criminals had 
rn convicted both by ttdimony and their own con- 
Son, that they mould fuffer death, according to 
: cuftom of their ancedors, in circumttances of the 
e nature. His fpeech was fecondtd by another, 
il more forceful, from Cicero, and thefe carried 
:h conviction, that they put an end to the debate. 
fie vote for the death of tbe confpirators was no 
*ner pafled, than Cicero refblved to put it in exe- 
cion, led the night, which was coming on, mould 
oduce any new diduibance. Lentulus, Cethegus, 
d the red, were therefore taken from their refpec- 
re fureties, and conducted by the chief magidrates, 
io delivered them over to the executioners, who 
efently ft angled them in prifon. 

Id the mean time, Catiline had raifed an army of 
rtJve thou/and men, of which a Wt& v*\ wN^u* 
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oonphtdr armed, the reft bang roraiued.wi 
chance ottered, darts, hnoes, and dobs. He 
it fiift -to cnhft (laves, who locked 10 him 
•umbers* trailing to the proper Arength of the 
racy | but upon the approach of the confol, i 
.ftnt againft him, and the arrival of the news, 
confederates were pat to death in Rome, the 
Us affairs was entirely altered. His firft 
therefore, was by long marches, to make ht 
over the Appenoine into Gaol ; bat in thts'h 
were dKappoioted,alK the pafles being ftrictty; 
by an arrav under Motelras, firperior to hie 01 
jog thus hemmed in on every fide, and fi 
things defperate, with nothing left him, bat < 
die or to conquer, he refolved to make ooe * 
extort againft that army which porfned him., 
nios the coofol being himfelf nek, the eomn 
volved open his lieutenant, Pernios, #ho 
fierce and bloody action, in which he loft a c 
able pan. of his beft troopi, deftroyed Catiline 
whole army, which fought delperatery to 
man': they all fell in the very ranks in whi 
flood when alive, and as if infpired with the 
their leader, fought not fo much to conquer, ; 
a bloody victory, and to mingle public calam 
their private ruia. The commonwealth bei 
freed from their apprehenflons of danger, nnai 
concurred in their applaufes of Cicero, who 
cils had been the chief means of removing 
Public thanks were decreed him by the fenate 
the indance of Cato, he was ftyled the fathe 
country, the people, with loud acclamations, < 
ing the juflice of the decree. 

The extinction of this corrfpiracy feeme 
to leave an open theatre for the ambition of tl 
men of the ftate, to difplay itfeif in. 
was now returned in triumph from coaquc 
the Eaft, as he ■•had before been victor 
Europe and Africa. 'Every eye was 6xt 
at being the mod powerful man 
od capable df governing it at h 
.■liiioctia \n war YvsA $\want4 ' 
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iaroame of Great, and he was (fill -more pleafed with 
the title than the confctoufnefs of deferring it. This 
*vas the pod his ambition aimed at, he feemed more 
tlefirous of being the leader, than the ruler of his 
country ; of being applauded, than obeyed. He had 
it in his power often to* make himfelf m after of the 
ftate by force, bat be either declined the fatigue of 
it, or lived in perpetual expectations of receiving as 
« gift, what he did not cheofe to extort by violence. 
iiis parts were fpecious, rather than penetrating, and 
liis chief inftrument in governing,, was diflimulation : 
but being abetter foldier than ftatefman, he was ador- 
ed abroad, and gained in the camp that homage 
which was denied him at home. 

The firit thing he did upon his return, was to di- 
rect the election of both the confuls, by whofe help 
fee hoped he fhould readily obtain the ratification of 
all that he had difpofed of in Afia, together wiih a 
distribution of lands to his foldiers, of part of the 
countries they had conquered. However, he was dif- 
appointed in both ihefe expectations ; the fenate, who 
began to fee and drrad his power, were defirous of 
befieging it by every oppofition. The two confuls 
turned againft him as well as the reft, and were fe- 
conded by all thofe who were not the profeft inftru- 
ments of his party. The tribune Flavius, who was 
the promoter of the law, impatient of the delay, and 
animated by Pompcy's power, had the hardinefs to 
commit Metellus the conful to prifon, and when all the 
fenate followed, and refolved to go. to prifon with 
him, the tribune put his chair againft the door to 
keep him out. This violence »however, gave fuch of- 
fence to the people, that Pompey found it advifeable 
to draw off the tribune, and releafe the conful. 
From this oppofition in the fenate, he began to find, 
that his own i mere ft alone, would net be fufEcient to 
rule the commonwealth, without taking in ,fome of 
the mod' powerful men in the date, not as partners, 
to divide his power, bat as uiftruments to affitl it. 

CrafTus, as we have already obferved, was the rich- 
eft man in Rome, and next him poffeffed of thegreateft 

Vol. I. fi va\.W\v}v 
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authority : his party in the fcnate was even (Ironger 
than that of Pompey, his rival, and the envy raifed 
a gain ft him was lets. He and Pompey had been long 
di funked by an oppofition of interefts, and of charac- 
ters : however, it was from a continuance of their 
mutual jeaJoufies, that the ftate was in fome meafurefo 
expert its future fafety. It was in this fltoaiion of 
things, that Julius Caefar, who had lately gone prauor 
into Spain, and had returned- with great riches and 
glory, refolded to convert their mutual jealoufy to hit 
own advantage. This celebrated man was nephew to 
Marius by the female line, and defcended from one of 
the mod illuftrious families in Rome: he had already 
mounted by the regular gradations of office, having 
been quae ft or, aedile, and grand pontiff, and praetor io 
Spain. Being defcended from popular anceftors, he 
warmly efpoufed the fide of the people, and fhortly af- 
ter the death of Sylla procured thole whom he hadba- 
nifhed to be recalled. He had all along declared for 
the populace again ft the fenate, and by this became 
their mod favourite raagiftrate. He had received pro- 
per intelligence during his ad mini ft ration in Spain, of 
what was going forward, and refolved to return, to im- 
prove occurrences in his favour. His femces in Spain 
had deferved a triumph, and his ambition afpired at 
the confulfhip. However, it was contrary to law for 
4iim to have both, for to obtain the confulfhip, he muft 
come into the city, and by entering the city, he wasdif- 
qualified for a triumph. In this dilemma, he prefer- 
red fulid power to empty parade, and determined to 
ftand for the confulfhip, at the fame time, refolving to 
attach the two rroft powerful men in the ftate to him, 
by effecting their reconciliation. He accordingly be- 
gan firft, by offering hisfervices to Pompey, promifing 
him his aid in having all his a els puffed, notwithftand- 
ing the fenate's oppofition. Pompey, pleafed at the 
acquifition of a perfon of fo much merit, readily 
granted him his confidence and protection. He next 
applied to I raffus, who from former connexions was 
difpofed to become frill more nearly his friend: at 
leo£th, finding neither averfe to an union of intcreft, 
■■»■ he 
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Dok an opportunity of bringing them together ; and 
Boftrating to them the advantage, as well as the ne- 
ty of a reconciliation, had art enough to perfuade 
s to forget former animofities. A combination 
thus formed, by which they agreed, that nothing 
ild be done in the commonwealth, but what re- 
ed their mutual concurrence and approbation. 
I was called the fir ft Triumvirate, by which we 
the conftitution weakened by a new interest, that 
not hitherto taken place in the government, very 
;rem from that either of the fenate or the people, 
yet depended on both. A power like this however, 
t depended upon the nice conduit of different in- 
(Is, could not be of long continuance, and in fad, 
as foon after fwallowed up in the military power, 
ch took away even the fhadow of liberty. 

CHAP. XXI. 

m the beginning of the -fir ft Triumvirate to the death 

of Pompey. 
2 

'HE commonwealth might at this tfm* U. C. 
sonfidered as made up of three different 694. 
tes, each purfuing feparate interests. The 
umvirate, aiming at fovcreign authority, and deft- 
s, 6y depreiling the fenate and alluring the people, 
attend their own influence. The fenate, equally ap- 
henfive of the three great men who controlled them, 
I of the people who oppofed them, formed a middle 
•reft between both, and defirous of re eftablithiqg 

ariftocracy which had been fet up by Sylla, gave 
ir druggies the name of freedom. The people, on 

other hand, were defirous of freedom in the moft 
:enfive fenfe, and with a fatal blindnefs, only appre- 
ilive of the invafion of it from the fide of the fe- 
e, gave all their influence to the Triumvirate, 
tofe promifes were great, and pretences fpecious. 
The firft thing Csefar did, vfpon being taken into the 
iumvirate, was to avail himfelf of the intereft of his 
ifederates to obtain the confaf (hip. The fenate fl 
1 feme fmaJi influence left, ^ui xW&gt^irj ; 
N.4 
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obliged to chodfe him, yet they gave him for a coTleguc, 
one Bibulus, who they filppdfed would be ad heck upon 
his power : but the opposition was tpo ftrong, for even 
fuperior abilities to refifr. it, Co that Bibulus, after a 
flight attempt ?n favour bf the fenate, remained inac- 
tive the fucceeding part of the year Gaefar, however, 
was by no means To,' but began "his fchemes for empire, 
by ingratiating himfelf with »he people. He preferred 
a law for dividing certain lands in Campania, among 
fuch of the poor citizens, as had at lead three children. 
This propofal was juft enough in itfelf, and only crimi- 
nal from the views of the propofer. The fenate being 
refolvedto oppofe him in all his fchemes, endeavoured 
to thwart him in this, which only ferved to exafperate 
the people ftill more againfl them. The multitude 
drove them from the place bf aflembling with /tones? 
Cato and Bibulus, who were moft active again ft the 
law, were compelled to retire, and the reft of the fe- 
nate were obliged to take an oath, to confirm the ob- 
fervance of it. During this druggie, Pompey and Craf- 
fus became the dupes of their aflbciate, driving the 
law forward with all their activity and intereft : the 
former publicly declared, that if any would come (as 
he was informed they would) with (words to oppofe it, 
he would be the firft to lift up his fhield in its defence. 
By this conduct he loft all his former influence in the 
fenate, while Cxfar only gained all the popularity of a 
Jaw, which was of his own propofing. From that time 
heafred entirely without the afllltance of his collegue, 
To that it was jeftingly called the confulihip of Julius and 
Coefar, intimating, that all things were done only by him. 
Having thus ingratiated himfelf with the people, his 
next frep was to procure the favour of the knights, who 
made a very powerful body in the (late. They had for 
many years bten the financers or farmers of the public 
revenues, and by that means had acquired vafr riches, 
however, they now began to complain of their inability 
to pay the (Hpulated fums into the treafury. Ca?far 
therefore procured a law to abate the third part of their 
difbuifements, notwithstanding the opposition of the 
IttuMte. In this manner, having advanced his influence 
^^"g'lhe lower orders of i\ie fa\t,Yi& tavwtwrcwvUo 
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i took an opportunity of bringing them together ; and 
nonftrating to them the advantage, as well at the ne- 
Ety of a reconciliation, had art enough to perfuade 
lem to forget former animofities. A combination 
1 thus formed, by which they agreed, that nothing 
Kould be done in the commonwealth, but what re- 
eivcd their mutual concurrence and approbation. 
Tnt was called the fir ft Triumvirate, by which we 
id the conftitution weakened by a new interest, that 
ad not hitherto taken place in the government, very 
Mifferem from that either of the fenate or the people, 
parti yet depended on both. A power like this however, 
fcs it depended upon the nice conduct of different in- 
Itrefls, could not be of long continuance, and in fact, 
It was foon after fwallowed up in the military power, 
Jvhich took away even the fhadow of liberty. 

CHAP. XXI. 

Prom the beginning of the -fir (I Triumvirate to the death 
' of Pompey. 

1 i^HE commonwealth might at this tim% U. C. 
te conlidered as made up Of three different 694. 
bodies, each purfuing feparate interests. The 
Triumvirate, aiming at fovereign authority, and defi- 
rous, 5y depreiling the fenate and alluring the people, 
to extend their own influence. The fenate, equally ap- 
prehenfive of the three great men who controlled tliem, 
and of the people who oppofed them, formed a middle 
intereft between both, and defirous of re eftablilhing 
the ariftocracy which had been fet up by Sylla, gave 
their druggies the name of freedom. The people, on 
"the other hand, were defirous of freedom in the moft 
extenfive fenfe, and with a fatal blindnefs, only appre- 
fcenfive of the invafion of it from the fide ot the fe- 
nate, gave all their influence to the Triumvirate, 
# whofe promifes were great, and pretences fpecious. 

The firft thing Csefar did, tfpon being taken into the 
Triumvirate, was to avail himfelf of the intereft of his 
heonrederates to obtain the confulihip. The fenate k aA» 
WUk fome fmall influence, left, ^&A \\w&^\^«ri ^mr 
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authority : his party in the fenate was even (Ironger 
than that of Pompey, his rival, and the en?y raifed 
a gain ft him was lefs. He and Pompey had been loog 
difunited by an oppofition of interefts, and of charac- 
ters : however, it was from a continuance of their 
mutual jeaJoufies, that the (late was in fome meafurefo 
expert, its future fafety. It was in this fitaaiioo of 
things, that Julius Caefar, who had lately gone prauor 
into Spain, and had returned- with great riches and 
glory, refolded to convert their mutual jealoufy to his 
own advantage. This celebrated man was nephew to 
Mat ius by the female line, and defcended from one of 
the mod illuftrious families in Rome: he had already 
mounted by the regular gradations of office, having 
been quaeftor, aedile, and grand pontiff, and praetor in 
Spain. Being defcended from popular anctftors, he 
warmly efpoufed the fide of the people, and mortly af- 
ter the death of Sylla procured thole whom he hadba- 
nifhed to be recalled. He had all along declared for 
the populace again ft the fenate, and by this became 
their mod favourite magiftrate. He had received pro- 
per intelligence during his adrntniflration in Spain, of 
what was going forward, and refolved to return, to im- 
prove occurrences in his favour. His fer rices in Spain 
had dtferved a triumph, and his ambition afpired at 
the confulfhip. However, it was contrary to law for 
4iim to have both, for to obtain the confulfhip, he mud 
come into the city, and by entering the city, he was dis- 
qualified for a triumph. In this dilemma, he prefer- 
red folid power to empty parade, and determined to 
Hand for the confulfhip, at the fame time, refolving to 
attach the two rr.ofr powerful men in the ftate to him, 
by effecting their reconciliation. He accordingly be- 
gan firft, by offering his fervices to Pompey, promifing 
him his aid in having all his a els paffed, notwithftand* 
ing the fenate's oppofition. Pompey, pleafed at the 
acquifition of a perfon of fo much merit, readily 
granted him his confidence and protection. He next 
applied toC rafTus, who from former connexions was 
difpofed to become frill more nearly his friend: at 
lengthy finding neither averfe to an union of in t ere ft, 

he 
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he took an opportunity of bringing them together ; and 
remonftrating to them the advantage, as well as the nc- 
fceffity of a reconciliation, had art enough to perfuade 
them to forget former animosities. A combination 
was thus formed, by which they agreed, that nothing 
fliould be done in the commonwealth, but what re- 
ceived their mutual concurrence and approbation. 
This was called the firft Triumvirate, by which we 
find the conftitution weakened by a new intereft, that 
had not hitherto taken place in the government, very 
different from that either of the fenate or the people, 
and yet depended on both. A power like this however, 
as it depended upon the nice conduit of different in* 
terefts, could not be of long continuance, and in fact, 
it was foon after fwallowed up in the military power, 
which took away even the fhadow of liberty, 

CHAP. XXI. 

-From the beginning of the £rft Triumvirate to the death 
of Pompey. 

JL HE commonwealth might at this trm% U. C. 
be confidered as made up Of three different 694. 
bodies, each purfuing feparate interefts. The 
Triumvirate, aiming at fovereign authority, and defi- 
rous, by deprefling the fenate and alluring the people, 
to extend their own influence. The fenate, equally ap- 
prehenfive of the three great men who controlled them, 
and of the people who oppofed them, formed a middle 
intereft between both, and defirous of re eft abl idling 
the ariftocracy which had. been fet up by Sylla, gave 
their ftruggles the name of freedom. The people, on 
-the other hand, were defirous of freedom in the moft 
exterifive fenfe, and with a fatal blindnefs, only appre- 
henfive of the invafton of it from the fide 6t the fe- 
" nate, gave all their influence to the Triumvirate, 
. whofe promifes were great, and pretences fpecious. 

The firft thing Csefardid, tfpon being taken into the 

Triumvirate, was to avaiJ himfelf of the intereft of his 

confederates to obtain the confuHhip. The fenate bad 

ftill fomc fmall influence, left, ^&& \Wa^\ ^sjt^ nm^x^. 

N.4 <M»* 
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i>.ct ha J iAcd. The Germans , with Arievifiusat 
zbtzr he-ad, vcre nest cut oiF, to the number of eighty 
r'-riif.rd, tfceir irona'ch hi rafelf narrowly efcaping in 
» I Kie bc**t acre's the Rhine. The Bclgac were cot 
c£" ^::h fach £-eat fltughter, that marfhes aod deep 
"**~J «cre rendered paiUble from the heaps of flain. 
Tre Ne:v*ss, *ho were the moil warlike of thole 
hkr^cjs risers, nude head for a fhort tirae, and fell' 
■.per the Robins u::h fuch fury, that their arnry was 
in dirgtrcf beirg utterly routed : but Cafar himfelf 
Kr.:l» : r catching a? a buck'er, ruined through his ar- 
rry into the mid:t cf the enemy, by which means be 
20 t urr.e d the fate of the day, that the barbarians were 
all cut cfF to a nan. The Celtic Gauls, who were 
;-cwt*ful at fea, were next brought under fubjection. 
Af:er them, the Sucvi, the Menapii, and ail the nati- 
ons from the Mediterranean to the Britiih fea« From 
thence Simulated by the defire of conqueft, he crowed 
over into Britain, upon pretence, that the natives had 
furniihed his enemies with continual fupplies. Upon 
approaching the fhores, he found them covered with 
men tooppufe his landing, and his forces were in dan- 
ger cf being driven back, till the ftandard bearer of 
the tenth kgion boldly leaped afhore, and being wdl 
afiifttd by Caefar, the natives were put to flight. The 
iintons, being terrined at Csfar's power, Tent to de- 
fire a jtate, uhich was granted them, and fome hof- 
tagts deSive'ed. A ttorm, however, foon after de- 
fraying a great ] art or his fleet, they reiolved to take 
cv.r.rnge cf the difafter, and maFched againft birn 
.-. in a poweiful army. But what could a naked un- 
flifcipiined army do againft forces that had been exer- 
tiftd under the greateft generals, and hardened by the 
con-.futfl of the greater! part of the world? Being 
ever thrown, they were obliged once more to fue for 
ptacc, which Cae!i«i granted them, and then returned to 
the comment. But his abfence -once more inspired 
this poplc, naturally fond of liberty, with a refoiution 
todifclaiin the Roman power, wherefore, he refoltx-d 
^t>on a fi-ennd expedition, where, by repeated vi&o- 
^■w, he fo intimidated their general Caflibelanus, that 
110 ionger attempted to tctft.\v«aVa\V« plains, but 
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keeping in the for efts, attempted to protract the war. 
However, Caefar purfuing him clofely, and croiEng the 
Thames with his army, fo ftraitened him, that he was 
obliged to fubmit to the conqueror's conditions, who 
impofed an annual tiibute, and took hoftages for the 
payment of it. Thus, in Jefs than nine years, he con- 
quered, together with Britain, all that country which 
extends from the Mediterranean to the German fea. It 
is faid, that in thefe expeditions he took eight hundred 
cities, fubdued three hundred different dates, over- 
came three millions of men, one of which fell on the 
field of battle, and one was made prifoners of war. 
Thefe conquefts, and this deftruclion of mankind, 
may, in the prefent advancement of morals, be regard- 
ed with deteftation, but they were regarded as the 
height of human virtue, at ihe time they were achiev- 
ed. In fadl, if we examine Caefar's great afliduiiy in 
providing for his army, his great fkill in difpoling them 
for battle, and his amazing intrepidity during the en- 
gagement, we (hall not find a greater general in all anti- 
quity. But in one thing he excelled all, with in con tell- 
able fuperiority, namely, in his humanity to the van- 
quished. This feemed a virtue but little known to the 
times he lived in, fo that mankind were then more o- 
bliged to heroes, than they at prefent choofe to confefs ; 
almoft each of whom has introduced and given fanction 
to fome new virtues, which philofophers might have 
fpeculatively applauded before, but could never have 
influence to make popular, without fuch an example. 
While Caefar was thus encreafing his reputation and 
riches abroad, Pompey, who remained all the time in 
Rome, fteadily co- operated with his ambition, and ad- 
vanced his interefts, while he vainly fuppofed he was for- 
warding his own. Upon the firft news of his great ex- 
ploits, he procured a decree of the fenate for a folemn 
feftival ©f fifteen days, which was doing Casfar greater 
honour, than any general liHvl received before him. 
When Caefar, after remaining in Gaul three years, paffed 
over into Italy, to refrefh himfelf for a while from his 
fatigues, in order to renew the next campaign with 
greater vigour, Pompey, together with Craffus, took a 
journey from Rome to meet him ; and there^ whea. 
J Nj <» 
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Cxfar pleaded the neceffity of being continued in his 
command, his afTociates refolved to endeavour at the 
coo ful (hip for the next year, in order to keep him in 
his province for five years longer. This defign was 
fo difpleafing to the fetiate, and the diflenfions fo vio- 
lent concerning it, that they went into mourning, as 
in a cafe of public calamity. Cato did all in his power 
to oppofe their aims, declaring upon every occafioo, 
that the liberty of Rome was in danger: he even pro- 
cured one Domitius to offer himfelf a candidate, 
againft the whole intereft of the triumvirate. Pompey 
however knew how little the indignation of the fenate 
could avail a gain ft the power he was already poffefled 
of, wherefore he fent a body of armed men againfl 
Domitius, as he was going to offer himfelf at the 
election. Thefe killed the Save that preceded him, 
and then difperfed the company : Cato being wound- 
ed, and Domitius hardly efcaping with life. By this 
violence, Pompey becoming matter of the fuffrages, 
he and Craffus were declared coniuls, and in confe- 
rence of this promotion, Caefar was continued five 
years longer in Gaul; Craffus was appointed to Syria, 
where, as we have faid, he expected to reap an har- 
veft rather of wealth than of glory ; and Pompey was 
fixed in his government of Spain, which he governed 
wholly by his lieutenants, pretending that he could 
not Meave Rome, becaufe of the general charge of 
provifions which was committed to bis care-; an office 
procured him by Cicero, who was lately recalled from 
banifhment by his influence, the popularity of Llo* 
dius having given him fome umbrage. 

In this manner Pompey continued to dictate to the 
fenate, and to exercife his authority rather than en- 
creafe it But he began at laft to be rouzed from his 
lethargy, by the rifing reputation of Caefar. The fame 
of that great commander's valour, riches and huma- 
nity, began fecretly to give him pain* and tomake him 
fuppofe they began to edipfe his own, for as being more 
recent, they were more talked of. He feared nothing 
fo much as an equal rh point of glory, and yet by his 
own arts he* had raifed Caefdf's u> high, that he was 
§hr cauned with a fuperior. He, taw vfoxtfoce began, 

*1 
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By a change of the fame arts, to do all that was in his 
power to dtminim Cxfar's reputation, obliging the ma- 
gi ft rates not to publifh any letters they received from 
him, till he had diminifhed the creditof them, byfpread- 
ing difadvantageous reports. • While every thing thus 
portended a rupture between thefe principal men, ac- 
cident contributed not a little to widen the reparation, 

.by the death of Julia, Pompey's wife, who had not a 
little contributed to improve the harmony that fub fitted 
between them. From this moment, Pompey refolved 
to purfue his own particular advancement, and to de- 
prefs that of one, whom he found/ though too late, to 
(hare an equal degree of reputation with himfelf. 
However, his efforts were now too late* Caefar was 

.in poiTeffion of a great fhare of popularity^, which it 
had been the ftudy of his life to promote ; he was lov- 
ed almoft to adoration by his army,, whofe attachment 
he had gained by his humanity and great rewards : he 
feemed to acquire immenfe riches, only to beftow them 
upon the braveft and rooft defervirig of his foldiers, 
particularly thofe who were worn out in his fervice : 

■ he paid the. debts of many of his officers, and aave 
them every motive to wean their love from thepuolic, 
and to place it on -their commander. Nor were his 
attentions fixed upon his foldiers alone, but extended 
to his partizans in the city ; he aflifted thefe by pro- 

.rooting them tooffices, lavishing large fums of money 
to bribe their elections : he pillaged the wealth of his 
provinces to fpread it among the citizens of Rome, 
and gave. even his rapine an air of generofity. 

All this was frequently told Pompey, but he at firft 
wifhed it true, then pretended to difbelieve it, and at 
laft found that he had committed a fatal overfight, but 
fuffered that confideration to prevail as late as pofTible. 
However, he at length wifhcd to refume that power, 
which he had formerly fuffered others to fhare, and an 
opportunity foon offered of (obtaining his defire. As 
all elections had for many years been carried on by fe- 
dition and bribery, there feemed about that 
time to be a total ceffation of authority, no U. C. 
magiftrates having been elected for the fpace ' 701. 
of eight months* This (tatf-tf anarchy was ^j 
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r^CTTrrt : .;:.' nan byrbe death of Clodias, who 
■*u i:\Ui jv >£:•:» in the ccuntry, as he was upon 
■:s t in :\s r: v7. As Clodias had been always a 
*-:urK ;f -^e "e*-cl;. his body was immediately 
7n:.:^:: :j 3.;ize. izd expc&d publicly to view. 
V-.:::r - rcr- im r--^-id« co kindle a tumult, the 
r._ rm^s -».? ."irciiuy :o M:k>'s houfe, to fet it on 
* -r. s: re: • itrzzdtd by his pariizans, Milo re- 
•- :*■« -i&n «-c: r-^ic Lu^hrer. Upon this, return- 
;i^ "c :-i le^-r see .-. tcey d:tw it to the fenate-houfe, 
..r- .?™ ~a.f!x i n'ec; tbe feirs of the magiftrates, 
-■- *.;:n*: xm:i :*e scdv i=c tbit liatelv building to- 
;*• •*■- A xer -i.s, :*i rrcriaeers difperied tbemflkes 
. ...... Vtf r:T> -53-^ csder pretence of fearching 

■or ?. : c * -^eacs, :bej combined the greateft out- 
~:^» '»: :-r..r?^ t ej ^rr cccld fsggeil. Thus eveiy 
±-tt^ v*« filec « : ci ~,:\:sr3 xsd qnarrels, while none 
-: • c o sit-:a:^i"c*Ti Series in fafety. In this 
ir ■•■;■■•". i *:, : *^c ^-rriiHcr, al! eyes were turned 
ii vi: I\. ::?«*. r: -s.Vrre tranquillity, and give the 
.-?v"t r * -^v:*^ *. M*tt were for creating him dicla- 
rv» :».■: vTa^, ^* *-*. :e :e «d.inger the ft ate by en- 
»■ ■; ::e £-?*:;.: T^'-er :o :ie moil notorions am- 
*%.■•:• ••■*-; -».«. vj; -:.*tii c-f being created dic- 
..-.*. rr * % „\l - ^ ~id; :":"; cccfil, which differed 
.... .» ;'*r;- c~:;. b-*t :- this, that he was ac- 

»'.\v r ; ■:■ *: ; li-rai.r-iirca. upon the refigna- 
t .. . . . j j - 7 j-r^*-: J 3 ccsfequeoce of this ac- 

*v V.* .-:" v - i". 1 >:d .- c~ ::^:rs were allotted to him, 
i • . s .. : .v :j *r:* v*re ^-i^rtd :o lubuft them, the go- 
»*. — c-: •*: Sr*:r *ai< cr-rrued to him four years 
■ -- . i-.- V * *u iicjlei c? having killed Clo- 
,** «. : v »v •-* tsJ :o Sir:->.T.e?t, even tho' Cicero 
v .. v • ; ^-i^vv :." ^ifscc hi-.i. Itfeems, thetribu- 
,» - v, n ; :c; >e r;!\?-gi'id :>,e j^pulace was fur* 
^\» -^v ?. Tf c«r:^.*s roijifs, fe that he was quite 
.-u.*." -- '»* i"*^"* tcrrcceed v;ith his ufual impe- 
rii ,-x \ iV v >r\ . w'-o hid hstherto afred alone, then 
Hs s k *•* \U-u ".■»** *^ r ^ s ^ollegue, whofe daughter 
t^i^tUA uc h*d Uic'v c:~:ritd, « woman of great me- 
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lit and beauty, and by this new alliance, he fuppofed 
lie had confirmed his former authority. 

Caefar, who now began to be fenfible of the jcalou* 
lies of Porapey, took occafion from the many honours 
which the latter had juft received, to folicit for the 
conful(hip in his turn, with a prolongation of his go* 
vcrnment in Gaul, detirous of trying whether Pompey 
would thwart or promote his pretentions. In this, 
Fompey feemed to be quite inactive, but at the fame 
time, privately employed two of his creatures, who 
alledged in the fenate, that the laws did not permit a 
perfon that was abfent, to offer himfelf as a candidate 
for that high office. Pompey's view in this was, to 
allure Caefar from his government, in order to ft and for 
the confulfhip in perfon. Casfar however, perceiving 
his artifice, chofe to remain in his province, convinced, 
•hat while he headed fuch an army as was now devot- 
ed to his interefts, he could, at any time, give laws 
as wefl as magid rates to the (late. 

The fenate which were now devoted to Pompey, 
becaufe he had for fome time attempted to defend them 
from the encroachments of the people, ordered the two 
legions which were in Caefar's army, belonging to 
Pompey, home, as it was pretended, to oppofe the 
Parthians, but in reality, to diminiih Caefar's power. 
Caefar eafily faw their motive, but as his plans were 
not yet ready for execution, he fent them home, in 
purfuance of the orders of the fenate, having previ- 
oufly attached the officers to him with benefits, and 
the foldiers with a bounty. The next (rep the fenate 
took was to recal Caefar from his government, a3 his 
time was now very near expiring. Every perfon 
perceived the danger the (late was in, from the 
continuance of his command over an army entirely 
devoted to his interefts, and become almoft invincible 
by long experience. It was the general fenfe there- 
fore of the houfe, that Caefar fhould return, and fome 
went fo far, as to talk of bringing him to an account 
for the large fums of money he had extorted from the 
provinces of Gaul. But Caefar was not without his 
friends in the fenate : among the red; Curio, who 
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had been lately clewed a tribune of the people, and 
hail been bribed to his interefis, fecretly favoured his 
caufe. Curio was a man of ftrong eloquence, great 
reio.'ution, loaded with debts, and deeply engaged to 
Cxfar, for extricatirg him from a part of : them : be 
therefore pretended highly to approve the-refolutioof 
ct the houfe, and aflferted, that he could never think 
liberty fecure, while fuch armies were in readinefsto 
d?;t:oy it, whenever their leaders mould give the 
word of command : but then, he thought the chief 
lecuiity of the Irate depended upon the fear which 
thefe armies, whether in Spain, Gaul, or Italy* flood 
in of cacfr^iher. It was therefore his opinion, that 
Crfar mould not leave his army, till Pompey hadfet 
hiai the example. This was a propolal, which 
IVrmptry had by no means been prepared for; hii 
friends alleged, that his time was not yet expired) 
but tftfe n*t- fatisfying the tribune, Pompey himfeif 
corned, that he had taken up his offices at the com- 
mand ot the fenate, and that he was ready to refigo 
them, whenever his employers thought tit : that he 
knew Caef*r, with whofe friendfhip and alliance he 
bad b^en made happy, would not htfitate to do the 
f.j.v.;. when he knew the fenate had appointed hima 
UvW.Vor. ^uno, who faw the art of Pompey, whole 
w-\ a .vt \w$ to have a iucctifor actually nominated, 
•c. ..;\ : , that in order to ihew the iincerky of his pro- 
{,'i , .:»* , **« it u-s not enough to ptomife to give up his 
£»»\5,-rnHTt t biit a: tl-at very iniUnt, to perform a thing 
iv ivid ;i :o ta:ii* in his power to do: he added, that 
lv:!» \*t e :oo powerful, and that it was for the in- 
u-\.\ *: j.'.c co.n:iio".vve.i!;h, that they (fcould return 
iv- '«,-:i ivtnKT •. r:va^y: he concluded with faying, | 
t« j. i!i. ic uas po iHhcr rotthod left for public lccu- 
i\i\. : ot o order both to !;y down their commands, 
■>.m i.» »:.»:asc him an enemy to his country, who 
in."..\i x'...v ;^v. Cv.no made him this propolal, with 
,\ % /i»a».-.i\ *»t its be-.ng rejected by Pompey, whom he 
kiu nx \%» (h- too well acquainted with the advantages 
tit iVtmu.utt', *nd too cor.tider.t of his own fuperionty 
pttMri l*U», 10 bc^iti the lubmi&on : in fact, I* I 
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judged very juftly. Pompey' was rendered very arro* 
grant, not only by his long good fortune, and his pre- 
sent honour, bat alfo by accounts brought him contr* 
Dually from Caefar's army, importing that his foldicrs 
had no eftcem for him, and that they would certainly 
fbrfake him as foon as they had croiTed the Alps, all 
which falfehoods, tho' merely invented to gain Pom- 
pey's favour by fuiting the account to his inclinations* 
he readily gave credit to. Kay, to fuch a pitch of 
"felf fecurity did he at lad make pretenfions, that 
when Cicero afked him what forces he bad to repel 
Casfar, Pompey replied, that if he only (ramped with 
his foot, an army would (tart up from the ground to 
oppofe them. 1 hus confidence at firft, and (harae 
foon after to have been in the wrong, operated fo 
powerfully upon him, that be did not prepare for his 
defence, left he mould be obliged to acknowledge 
himfelf in danger. 

Curio having attained his aims in this particular, 
difmiffed the (enate, as he was empowered to do by 
his office, but Marcellus, who was coaful, and a 
creature of Pompey, convoked it immediately after, 
and then put it to the vote whether Casfar fhould be 
continued in his government. The whole aiTembly 
were immediately of opinion that he fhould be difcoa- 
tinued. He then demanded their pleafure as to Pom- 
pey's continuance in the government he enjoyed. 
The majority declared that it was proper to cpntinue 
him. Curio then put a third queftion, whether it 
would not be molt expedient to difcontinue them 
both, to which three hundred and (ixty of the fenate 
arTented, and twenty- two only declared again ft it, 
Marcellus being thus fru (hated in his views of obtain* 
ing the fanclion of the fenate to continue Pompey in 
his government, could not contain his refentment, but 
fifing in a rage, cried out, if you will have Casfar for 
your matter, why have him. Upon which one of his 
own party averting, in order to intimidate the fenate 
(till more, that Csefar had patTed the Alps, and was 
marching directly with his whole army towards Rome, 
the Conful immediately quitted the (enate, aiJJ went 
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with his collegue forth from the city to an houfe 
where Pompey at that time redded, fie there pre* 
fented him with a fword, commanding him to march 
againft Caefar, and fight in defence of the common- 
wealth. Pompey declared he was ready to obey, bat 
it was only in cafe more gentle expedients could sot 
be employed. 

Caefar, who was inftrucled in all that pafTed by bis 
paitizans at Rome, though he was flill in Gaul, was 
willing to give his aims all the appearance of jufticc. 
He therefore wrote to the fenate feveral times, defiring 
to be continued in his government of Gaul, as Pompey 
had been in that of Spin, or eife that he fhould be 
permitted to (land for the confuJfhip, and his abfence 
difpenfed with. He agreed to lay down his employ- 
ment when Pompey mould do the fame. But the fe- 
nate, who were devoted to his rival, rejected all his 
propofitions, blindly confident of their own power, 
and relying on the a/Tu ranees of Pompey. Csefar, ftill 
unwilling to come to an open rupture with the (Ute, 
at lad was content to a (k the government of Illyria, 
with two legions ; but this alfo was refufed him ; a 
fatal obftinacy had feized the fenate, who were will- 
ing to facrifice all his power to encreafe that of their 
prelent favourite, fo that they attempted to reprefs his 
injuflice by ftill greater of their own. Wherefore 
Caefar now finding all hopes of an accommodation 
fruitlefs, and conlcious, if not of the goodnefs of his 
caufe, a$ lead of the goodnefs of his troops, began 
to draw them down towards the confines of Italy, and 
paifing the Alps with his third legion, (lopped at Ra- 
venna, a city of Cifalpine Gaul, from whence he 
once more wrote a letter to the confuls, declaring that 
he was ready to re Hon all command in cafe Pompey 
did fo too. But he added, that if all power was to 
he given to one only, he would endeavour to prevent 
fo unjufr. a difriibution, and declared thai if rhey per- 
fiiU'd he would (horny arrive ai Rome to puniih their 
injustice, and the wrongs of his country. The me- 
naces contained in the la(r part of his letter exaggerat- 
ed the whole body of the fenate again (t hipj. Mar- 

cdlus 
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celhisthe coafql, who as we have faid, was the crea- 
ture of Pompev, gave way to his rage, while 
I*entulas his coflegue, who being of wrecked fortune, 
could expect to lofe nothing by s. civil war, openly 
declared, that after fuch an infult further deliberation, 
was neediefs, and that there was now more occafion 
for arms than for fuffrages. It was then, after fume 
oppofition, decreed that Caefar fhould lay down his 
government and di&and his forces within a limited 
time, and if he refufed obedience, fh*U he fhould be 
declared an enemy to the commonwealth. They 
next gave orders to the confuls, that the common* 
wealth fhould receive no damage, which was the form 
of inverting them with abfolute authority in cafes of 
immediate danger. After this they appointed Do*" 
roitius, a maa of great courage and abilities, as Cse- 
far's fucceflbr in the government of Gaul. Pompey 
was ordered to put himfelf at the head of what troops 
were in readinefs, and all tbofe who were under the 
influence either of him or the fenate, prepared to take 
up- arms at Rome. 

Jn the mean time, they who declared t!icmfc!rc» 
moft ftrongly in Caefar's intereft began to fear for them- 
selves, from the abfolute power granted the confuls of 
difpofing all things at their pleafure, and of treating 
whom they would as enemies to the (late. But par- 
ticularly Cutio, with the two tribunes Marcus An* 
tonius and Longinus, fuppofed they had reafon to be 
spprebenfive. They accordingly fled difguifed as 
(laves to Caefar's 'camp, deploring the injuitice and 
tyranny of the fenate, and making a merit of their fuf- 
fe rings in his caufe. Ccefar (hewed them in the habit 
which they had thus aflumed to his army, and feera* 
isg touched with the ftrongeft compaflioo, at their 
treatment, burfl but into fevere invtclives againft the 
fenate, alleging their tyranny over the (rate, their 
cruelty to his friends, and their flagrant ingratitude 
to him&Jf for all his pad fervices. Thefe, cried he, 
pointing to the tribunes, who were in (laves habits, 
thefe are the rewards obtained by the faithful fervants 
of their country, men whofe perfons are facred by 
their office, and whofe characters have beejxeileeca&d 
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for their virtues, are driven from their country, oblig- 
ed for ftfety to appear as the meaneft of mankind, to 
find protection only in a diflant province of the empire 
and all for maintaining the rights of freedom, thofe 
rights which even Sylia in all the rage of /laughter 
durft not violate. All this he enforced with the moll 
paflionate gefiures, and accompanied his words with 
his tears. The foldiers, as if infpired with one mind, 
cried out that they were prepared to follow him 
wherever he mould lead, and were ready to die or re- 
venge his injuries. An univerfaJ acclamation rung 
through the whole camp, every man prepared for a 
; pew lervice of danger, and forgetting the toils of tea 
'former campaigns, went to his tent to meditate <ro 
future victory. 

When the army was thus fit for his purpofe. Caefar. 
at night-fall, fat down to table chearfully converting 
with his friends on fubje&s of literature and philofo- 
phy, and apparently difeneaged from every ambitions 
concern : however, after lome time, riling up, he de- . 
tired the company to make themfelves ch earful in his 
^bfence, and that he would be with them in a moment ; 
in the mean time having ordered his chariot to be pre* 
pared he immediately fet out, attended by a few 
friends, for Ariminum, a city upon the confines of 
Italy, whither he had difpatched a part of his army 
the morning before. This journey by night, which 
was very fatiguing, he performed with great diligence, 
fometiroes walking and fometimes on horfeback, till 
at the break of day he came up with his army, which 
confided of about five thoufand men, near the Rubi* 
con, a little river which feparates Italy from Gaul, 
and which terminated the limits of his command. The 
Romans had ever been taught to consider this river as 
the facred boundary of their domeftic empire ; the fe- 
nate had long before made an edict, which is dill to 
be feen engraven in the road near Rimini, by which 
they foiemnly devoted to the infernal gods and brand- 
ed with facrilege anoV parricide any perfon who (hould 
' jwefame to pafs the Rubicon with an army, a legion, 
Ml fingle cohort : Caefar therefore, when he ad* 
^ **••. bead of hi* at ta^ xo ^tvft fote *t ^t xw^ 
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flopped (hort upon the bank, as if imprefTed with ter- 
ror at the greatnefs of his enterprize. The dangers 
be was to encounter, the (laughters that were to enfue, 
the calamities of his native city, all prefented them- 
felves to his imagination .in gloomy peifpeclive, and 
(truck him with remorfe. He pondered for fome time 
in fixed melancholy, looking upon the river and de- 
bating with himfelf whether he ihould venture in : 
44 If I pafs the river, fays he to one of his generals 
** who flood by him, what miferies fhall 1 bring upon 
44 my country ! and if I now Aopfhort I am undone." 
Thus faying, and refuming all his former alacrity, he 
plunged in, crying out that the die was caft and all 
'was now over : his foldiers followed him with equal 
promptitude, and quickly arriving at Ariminum made 
themlelve s maflers of the placcewithout any refinance. 
This unexpected enterprize excited the utmoft ter- 
rors in Rome, every one imagining that Csefar was 
leading his army to lay the city in ruins At one time 
were to be feen the citizens flying into the country for 
fafety, and the inhabitants of the country coming up 
to feek for (belter in Rome. In this univtrfal condi- 
tion Pompey felt all that repentance and felf condem- 
nation which muft necefTarily a rife from the remem- 
brance of having advaneed his rival to his prefent piteh 
of power ; wherever he appeared, many, of bis former 
friends were ready to tax him with bis iupinenefs, and 
iarcaftically to reproach his ill grounded preemption. 
44 Where is now, cried Favonius, a ridiculous fenator 
** of his party, the army that is to rife at your com- 
4 « mand ? let us fee if -it will appear by (tamping.*' 
Cato reminded him of the many warnings he had given 
him ; which, however, as he was continually boding 
nothing but calamities, Pompey might be very juftly 
excufed from attending to. But being at length wea- 
ried with thefe reproaches which were offered under 
colour of advice, he did all that lay in his power to 
encourage and confirm his followers : he told them 
that they mould not want an army, for that he would 
, be their leader ; he confeffed indeed that he had all 
along miflaken Caefar's aims, judging of them only 
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from what they ought to be ; however if his friends 
were flill infpircd with the love of freedom, they 
might yet enjoy it in whatever place their neceffities 
fhould happen to conduct them. He let them know 
that their affairs were in a very promising fituation ; that 
his two lieutenants were at the head of a con fuiei able 
army in Spain, compofed of veteran troops that had 
made the con quell of the Eaft ; befides thefe, there 
were infinite refources both in ACa and Africa, to- 
gether with the fuccours they Were fure to ex peel from 
all the kingdoms that were in alliance with Rome, 
This fpeech ferved, in fome me&fure, to revive the 
hopes of the confederacy. The greateft part of the 
fenatc, his own private friends and dependants, to- 
gether with all thofe who expected to make their for- 
tunes in bis caufe, agreed to follow him. Thus be- 
ing in no capacity of refitting Caefar at Rome, he re* 
folved to lead his forces to Capua, where he had the 
two legions that commanded under Caefar in GauL 
His parting from Rome was not a little diftreisful to 
the fpectators. Antieot fenators, refpetf able magis- 
trates, and many of the flower of the young nobility, 
obliged thus to leave their native city defencelels to 
the invader, raifed an univerfal concern in all ranks 
of people, who followed them fome way with out- 
cries, tears and wifhes for their fuccefs. 

Csefar, in the mean time, after having vainly at- 
tempted to bring Pompey to an accommodation, was 
refolved to purfue him into Capua before he could have 
time to colleft his forces. However, at the very out- 
fet, he was in fome meafure-difcouraged by the defec- 
tion of Labienus, aflbciate of all his former victories: 
this general, either difguftedat his command, or un- 
willing to defolate his native country, went over to 
the other fide ; but Cgefar, who was not to be intimi- 
dated by the lofs of one man, whofe abilities he him- 
felf was able to replace, did not feem much to regard 
it; wherefore fending all his money after him, he 
marched on to take po Hellion of the cities that lay be- 
tween him and his rival, not regarding Rome, which 

i knew would fall of courfe to the conqueror. Cor- 
p WAS the fir ft city \.Wx msm^Xftd to ftop the ra- 
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pxSity of his march. Tt *ras defended by Domitias, 
■who had been appointed by the fenate to fucceed him 
in Gaol, and was garrifoned by twenty cohorts which 
\frere levied in the countries adjacent : Caefar, how- 
ever, quickly inverted ir, and though Domitius fent 
fregtiently to Pompey, exhorting him to come and 
raife the fiege, he was at laft obliged to endeavour to t£ 
cape privately. His intentions happening to be divulg- 
ed, the garrifon were refolved ro confuJt their own 
fafety by delivering him up to t^e befiegers. Caefar 
readily accepted their offers, but kept his men from 
immediately entering into the town After fome time 
Lentulus the conful, who Was one of the befieged, 
came out to implore forgivenefs for himfelf and the 
reft of his confederates, putting Cxfar in mind of 
their ancient friendfhip, and acknowledging the many 
favours he had received at his hands : to this Csefar, 
who would not wait the conclufion of his fpeech, ge- 
neroufly replied, that he came into Italy not to injure 
the liberties of Rome and its citizens, but to reftore 
them. This humane reply being carried into the city, 
the fenators, and the knights, with their children and 
fome officers of the garrifon, came out to claim the 
conqueror's protection, who juft glancing at their id- 
gratitude gave them their liberty, with permiflion to 
go whereloever they fhould think proper. But while 
he difmiffed the leaders, he, upon this, as upon all 
other occafions, took care to attach the common fol- 
diers to his own intereft, fenfible that he might ftand 
in need of the army, but that while he lived his army 
could never ftand in need of a commander. 

Pompey having intelligence of what paft upon this 
occafion immediately retreated to Brundufium, where 
he refolved to ftand a fiege, to delay the enemy until the 
forces of the empire fhould be united to oppofc him. 
Caefar, as he expected, foon arrived before the place, 
and having accidentally taken one of Pompey's engi- 
neers a prifoner, he gave him liberty, with orders to 
perfuadc his general that it might be for the interefta 
of both, as well as to the advantage of the empire, to 
have an interview -, but to this overture he received no 
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return. He next attempted to block up the harbor, 
but in this being fruftrated by tbe diligence of Pompey, 
he fent another propofal for having an interview* to 
which it was anfwered, that no propofittons of that 
kind could be received in the abfence of the confab, 
1 hus feeing no hopes of concluding their difagree* 
ments by treaty, he {urned all his thoughts towards 
carrying on the war, which Pompey on his fide re- 
folved to profecute with all imaginable vigour. . | 

His firft aim in keeping Cae far fome time employed 
before Brundufium fucceeded to his wifh ; he atleogth 
therefore prepared, with all imaginable caution, to 
abandon the town, and transport his garrifon over to 
Dyrrachium, where the confuls, who had been fent 
with a pa: t of the troops before him,' weue levying 
men for the fervice of the empire. For this purpofe, 
having fortified the harbour in fuch a manner that tbe 
enemy could not eafily purfue him, he embarked his 
troops with the utmoft filence and difpatch, leaving 
only a few archers and dingers on the walls, who 
were ordered to retreat in fmall boats provided for 
that purpofe, as foon as all the heavy infantiy were 
got on board. Caefar, being apprized of their re- 
treat by the inhabitants of the town, who were pro- 
voked at the ruin of their houfes, immediately at- 
tempted to prevent the embarkation, and was actually 
going to lead his men over a pitfal, which Pompey 
had fecretly placed in his way, had he not been in- 
terrupted by the townfmen, who apprized him of his 
danger. Thus did Pompey, with great (kill and dili- 
gence, make his efcape, leaving the whole kingdom 
of Italy at the mercy of his rival, without either a 
town or an army that had firength to oppofe his pro- 
grefs. 

Caefar finding he could not follow Pompey for want 
of (hipping, refolved to go back to Rome, and take 
poffeflion of the public trcafures, which his opponent, 
by a mod unaccountable overGght, had neglected 
taking with him. It might have been alleged, in- 
deed, that as thefe trea lures were confidered as a fa- 
crcd depofit, and only to be u fed in the lafl extremity, 
*■■ or 
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or in cafe of a Gallic invafion, it would have been 
wrong in Pompey to begin his operatio • with an a& 
of impiety. Thus it often happens that the weaker 
£de, through a fear of d '.(crediting their cau r e by any 
thing irregular, ruin it by un'eafonabie modeiation. 
Csefar was received at Rome with the repeated accfofc 
imations of the lower patt of the citizens and by all hit 
/own party ; thofe of the fenate alfo*who were attach- 
ed to his interefts arfembled to congratulate his anival, 
to whom he made a plaufible fpeech, juflifying his con* 
duel and profe fling his averfion to the violent meafures 
to which he. had been compelled. 1 hen, under a pre- 
tence that his caufe was,that of juftice and of the 
commonwealth, he prepared to poffefs himftlf of thole 
treafures which had been laid up for the ufes of the 
public: but upon his coming up to the door of the 
treafury, Metellus, the tribune who guarded it, refufed 
to let him pafs, alleging that the money was facred, 
and that horrible imprecations had been denounced 
again ft fuch as touched it upon any occalion but that 
of a Gallic war. Caefar, however, was not to be in- 
timidated by his fupcrftitioos remonftrances, obferv- 
ing there was no occafion for money to carry on a 
Gallic war, as he had entirely fubdued all Gaul al- 
ready : the tribune then pretended that the keys were 
miffing, Caefar ordered his attendants to break open; 
the doors, but Metellus had (till the boldnefs to dis- 
pute even his command, whereupon Caefar, with 
more than ufua) emotion, laying his hand upon his 
{word, threatened to ft r ike him dead ; " And know, 
" young man, cried he, that it is cafier to do this than 
•« to fay it." 1 his menace had its effect ; Metellus 
retired, and Caefar took out to the amount of three 
thoufand pounds weight of gold, belides an immenfe 
quantity of (ilver ; which money was. a principal 
means of promoting his fucceeding conquefts. Hav- 
ing thus provided for continuing the war, he depart- 
ed from Rome, refolved to fubdue Pompey's lieute- 
nants, Aframus and Petreius, who had been long in 
Spain at the Lead of a veteran army. 

Much 
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Much had bcai expected by the oppofire party from 
the army in Spain ; it was compofed -of the choiceR 
legions of the empire, and had been ever vittoriom 
under all hs commanders. Caefar, however, who 
knew the abilities of its two prefect generals, jocofcly 
faid as he was preparing to go thither, that he went 
to right an army without a general, and upon con- 
quering it, would return to -fight a general without an 
army. However it may be enquired why Caefar did 
not rather pnrfue Pompey directly, than thus ftepout 
of the way, as it were, into Spain to engage his gene- 
rals. He had good reafons , he was fenfible that if 
he had overcome Pompey and driven him out of 
Greece, where he was then making preparations, he 
mud probably have forced him into Spain, where of 
all places he dreaded mo ft to meet him ; it was there- 
fore prudent fir ft to deftroy the army there, and then 
there was little to be dreaded from the protection it 
might afterwards afford. Accordingly having refrelh- 
ed his men, previous to their fetting oat, he led them 
once more a long and fatiguing march acrofs the Alps, 
through theextenfive provinces of Gaul, to meet the 
enemy in Spain. Tndeed when 1 confider the amaz- 
ing length of the way, and the various countries his 
foldiers were to pafs, the mountains they had to af- 
cend, and tbe forefts to cut thro', the various cli- 
mates they were to endure, and the military duties 
they were to undergo, while every centine) wore 
ftventy pounds weight of armour, that would be con- 
iidered as a modern man's load, while be fides this 
each man was obliged to carry with him ten days pro- 
vision upon the point of his fpear, and was allowed 
nothing to drink but vinegar and water on the way, 
when I conlider, 1 fay, the fatigues thefe muft have 
undergone, and the length of their continuance, 1 am 
flruck with aflonifhment at their invincible patience 
and lefolution ! Ccfar having left one of his generals, 
with part of the army, to befiege Marfeilles, which 
refuted to admit him, proceeded v/ith diligence on hfs 
march to Spain, and to attach his men (irmly to his in- 
teicfts, borrowed money from all his officers, which he 
W-diftributed among ihe foldim* Thus engaging the one 
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to him by bis liberal it v. 'and the other by the expec- 
tation of being rapid.* 

The fiift conflict which he had with Afranius and 
Petreius, was rather unfavourable. It was fought near 
the city of Nerda, and both (ides claimed the honour 
of i he victory. Neverthelefs, it appeared foon after 
.that Casfar was reduced to great ft raits for want of 
provifions, which the overflowing of the river and the 
po fit ion of the enemy entirely cut off. However, no* 
thing was able to fubdue his diligence and activity, for 
caufing (light boats covered with leather to be made, 
and caufing a diverfion of the enemy to another part, 
he carried his boats in waggons twenty miles diftant 
from the camp, launched them upon the broad eft part 
of the river, and with great dexterity caufed his legi- 
ons to pais over. Having thus gained new fupplies of 
provifions and men, he made a feint as if he intend- 
ed to diftrefs the enemy in turn, by cutting off their 
fupplies, and for this purpofe he began to throw en- 
trenchments and cut ditches, as if to turn the courfe 
of the river into a different channel. Thefe prepara- 
tions fo intimidated the enemy, that they refolved to 
decamp by night : but Csefar, who had intimation of 
their defign by his fpies, purfued them with a fmali 
part of his army, and forcing them to ford the river, 
before they had time to rally on^fcc other fide, appear- - 
ed with the main body of his forces to receive them. ' 
Thus hemmed in on both fides, they could neither 
get forward nor return to their former camp. By 
thefe means he reduced them to fuch extremity of 
hunger and drought, that they were obliged to yield 
at difcretion. But clemency was his favourite virtue ; 
he difmifTed them all with the kindefl profeffions, and 
fent them home to Rome loaden with fhame and obli- 
gations to publifh his virtues, and confirm the affec- 
tions of his adherents. Thus in the fpace of about 
forty days, he became matter of all Spain ; and then 
departing to his army at Marfeilles, obliged the city 
to furrender at difcretion. He pardoned the inhabi- 
tants, as he faid, chiefly upon account of their name 
and antiquity ; and leaving two legions in that garri- 
fon, returned again victorious to Ratcv^* TVs. <$$4§ 

Vol. h O * 
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zens upon this occafion receked him with frefh de- 
monftrations of joy, they created him dictator and 
conful ; but the fir ft of thefe offices he laid down af- 
ter he had held it but eleven days. His defign in 
accepting it was probably to (hew the people with what 
readinefs he could refign it. 

While Csefar was thus employed, Pompey was 
equally active in making preparations in Epirus and 
Greece to oppefe him. All the monarchs of the Eaft 
had declared in his favour, and fent very large fopplies. 
He was matter of nine effective Italian legions, and 
had a fleet of five hundred large (hips under the con- 
duel of Bibulus, an active and experienced com- 
mander. Added to thefe, he was fupplied with large 
fums of money and all the neceflaries for an army, 
from the tributary provinces round him. He had at- 
tacked DoJabella and Antony, who commanded for 
Cxfar in that part of the empire, with fuch fucceft, 
that the former was obliged to fly, and the latter was 
taken prifdfier. Crowds of the mod diftinguiihed 
citizens and nobles from Rome came every day to join 
him. He had at one time above two hundred feoators 
in the camp, among whom were Cicero and Cato, 
whole approbation of his caufe was equivalent to an 
army. Thefe affifted him with their countenance and 
advice, and by their influence it was determined that 
n.o Roman citizen fhould be put to death out of battle, 
and that no town fubject to the Roman empire (hould 
be plundeted by the conquerors. All theie advan- 
tages both of ftrength and council drew the wifhes of 
mankind to his caufe, and raifed an oppofition that 
threatened Caefar with fpeedy deftruction. 

Notwithstanding fuch preparations again ft hira, 
Cnefar proceeded with his ulual vigour, and with a 
courage that to ordinary capacities might feem to be 
rafhnefs. He now refolved to face his rival in the 
Iiaft, and led his forces to Brundufium, a fea-port 
town of Italy, in orderto tranfport them into Greece : 
but he wanted ? fleet numerous enough to carry the 
whole at once, and it appeared dangerous to weaken 
his army by dividing it •. befide* it was now the midtt 
of winter, and very d\ftc\a\t to wj n«£&\, tmkK 
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more for fo (light a fleet as his was, to ktep the fea ; 
added to this, all the ports and the mores were filled 
with a numerous navy of his rival, conduced by a 
very vigilant commander. However, thefe confide- 
rations could not over rule his defire to purfue the 
war with his ufual unremitting afliduity ; wherefore 
be (hipped off five of his legions, which amounted to 
no more than twenty thouland foot and Gx thou fend 
horfe, and weighing anchor fortunately fteered 
through the midft of his enemies, timing it fo well 
that he made his paflTage in one day. He landed at a 
place called Phailalus, not daring to venture into any 
known port, which he was apprehenfive might be pof- 
feffed by the enemy. When he faw his troops fafely 
debarked, he Cent back the fleet to bring over the reft 
of his forces ; but thirty of his (hips, in their return, 
fell into the hands of Pompey's admiral, who fet them 
all on fire, deftroying the mariners and all, in order 
to intimidate the reft by this cruel example. In the 
meao time he was employed in taking pofleflion of 
itich towns as had declared for his enemy, and in 
cutting off provisions from the fleet, which coafted 
along that part of the country. -But dill convinced 
that the proper time for making propofafs for a peace 
was after gaining an advantage, he fent one Rufus, 
whom he had taken prifoner, to effect an accommo- 
dation with Pompey, offering to refer all to thefenate 
and people of Rome ; bat Pompcy once more rejected 
the overture, holding the people of Rome too mucK 
io Csefar's interefts to be relied on. 

He was railing fupplies in Macedonia, when firft 
informed of Caefar's landing upon the coafts of lipirus-; 
he now, therefore re(blved immediately to march to 
Dyrrachium, in order to cover that place from Cssfar'g 
attempts, as all his ammunition and provifions were 
depofited there. Upon his arrival at that city he be- 
gan to perceive that many of his new raifed troops 
were very little to be depended upon-; their flowaefs 
in obeying command, and their numerous defertibhs 
giving him very difagreeable apprehenfiorrs. In con- 
sequence of this, he obliged them to take an oath, 
that tbey would never abaftda* ti^vr ^tax?^ W~ 



the world, the one renowned for his con 
•the Eaft, the otner celebrated for his vicloi 
the Weftern parts of the empire, a battle wa* 
d eft red by the foldiers on either fide. But acid 
generals was willing to hazard it upon this c 
Pempey could not rely upon his new levies, 
far would not venture an engagement, til 
joined by the reft of his forces. According 
armies remained in this difpofition for fome d; 
ing upon each other with anxiety of fufpenie, 
with equal confidence of fuccefs and mutual re 
Casfar had now waited fome time with ext 
patience for the coming up of the remaind< 
army, the whole of his hopes depending upon i 
force ment, and he had written and fent (eve 
to his generals to ufe difpatch. At laft, defj 
their punctuality, and defirous of being freed 
anxiety of expectation, he refolved upon an 
that nothing but the extraordinary con fide nc 
in his good fortune could excufe. He difgui 
ftlf in the habit of a fhve, and with all in 
-fecrecy, went on hoard a fl (her man's bar 
mouth of the river Apfus, with a defign to ' 
to Brundufium, where the red of his forces 
to conduct them over in Deffon. He accordin 
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hope for making good his return : in this interval of 
despondence he was going to give up the oar, and 
commit himfelf to the mercy of the waves, when 
Caefar at lad difcovering himfelf, commanded him to 
row boldly ; *' Fear nothing, cried he, you carry 
« 4 Caefar and his fortune/* Encouraged by the prefence 
• of fo great a man, the fifherman made frefh endea- 
vours, and got out to fea, but the ftorm increaling ftill 
againft them, he was obliged to make for land, which 
was effected not without great difficulty. As foon as 
he was on more, Cacfar's foldiers, who had for forae 
time miffed their general, and knew not what was be- 
come of him, came joyfully round him, congratulat- 
ing his efcape, and kindly upbraiding his attempt, in 
fo far di (I aiding their courage and affection, as to 
feek out new forces, when they were fure without any 
aid to conquer. His excufes were not lefs tender than 
their remonftrances, but the joy of both was foon after 
ftill heightened by an information of the landing of 
the troops he had long expected at Apollonia, from 
whence they were approaching under the conduct of 
Antony and Galenus, to join him ; he therefore de- 
camped in order to meet them, and prevent, if poffi- 
ble, Pompey with his army from engaging them on 
their march, as he lay on that fide of the river, where 
the fuccours had been obliged to come on more. This 
diligence was not lefs fuccefsful than nectfTary, for 
Pompey had actually made fome motions to hinder 
their junction, and had laid an ambnfcade for Antony, 
which failing, he was obliged to retreat, under an ap- 
prehenfion of being hemmed in between the two ar- 
mies, fo that the junction was effected the fame day. 
Pomj ey being compelled to retreat, led his forces to 
Afparagus nigh Dyrrachium, where he was fure of be- 
ing fupplied with every thing neceffary for his army, 
by the numerous fleets which he employed along the 
tcoafts of Epirus ; there he pitched his camp upon a 
tongue of land (as mariners expreft it) that jutted into 
the fea, where alfo was a fmall (belter for fhips, where 
few winds could annoy them: in this place being moft 
advamageoufly fituated, he immediately began to en- 
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to be intimidated by a fingle blow ; he found that hi- 
therto his attempts to force Pompey to engage htm up- 
on equal terms were ineffectual, he therefore refolded 
to appear "as if willing to change the whole courfe of 
the war, and to piotract it in his turn : wherefore, 
calling the army together, he addreffed them with his 
ufual calnmtrfs and intrepidity, in the following man- 
ner, «« We have no reaion, my fellow foldiers, to be 
41 dejected at our late mifcarriage ; the lofs of one 
" battle after fuch numbers that have been gained, 
" mould rather awaken our caution than deprefs our 
" refolution ; let us remember the long courfe of vie- 
" tories which have been gained by us in Gaul, Brt- 
" tain, Italy and Spain, and then let us confiderhow 
♦* many greater dangers we have efcaped, which have 
•- 1 only ferved to encreafe the pleafure of fucceed- 
* f ing victory. If after all thefe renowned exploits, 
•• and glorious fucceffes, one little diforder, one error 
•• of inadvertency, or indeed of deftiny itfelf, has de- 
'• prived us of our juft reward, yet we have frill fuifi- 
n cient force to enfure it for the future: and though 
•• we fhould be deprived of every refource, yet the 

* brave have one (till left to overcome every danger, 

* namely, to defpife it." After thus encouraging his 
men, and degrading fome of his fubaltern officers who 
were remifs in their duty, he prepared to lead bis forces 
from their camp, and to make his retreat to Apollonia, 
where he intended to refrefh and recruit his army. 
Having therefore caufed his baggage to go on before, 
he marched aftei at the head of his foldiers ; and though 
purfued by Pompey, yet having the advantage of fet- 
i ing off eight hours before him, he effected his intent. 

In the mean time, Uomitius, one of his lieutenants, 
was in Macedonia with three legions, and in danger.of 
being farprized by the fuperior forces of the enemy ', 
lie rcfblved therefore to j >in him with all expedition, 
and after having refremed his army, fet forward w.th 
the ut.mofl difpatch. Pompey was in pretty much the 
fame circumstances of apprehenfion for Scipio, one 
of his lieutenants,, who was in I'herTaly, at the head 
^Libe Syrian legion \ an4 he was fearful, ie/l CxUr's 
^^k. ruarch 
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march was intended to cut off this body of troops be- 
fore their junction. Thus each general marched with 
all the diligence poffible, both to fecure their friends, 
and fur prize their enemies. Caefar's difpatch was mod 
fuccefsful ; he was joined by Domitius on the frontiers 
of ThefTaly, and thus, with all his forces united into 
one body, he marched directly to Gomphi, a town that 
lies farther within that province. But the news of his 
defeat at Dyrrachium, - had reached this place before 
him x the inhabitants therefore, 'who had before pro* < 
mifed him obedience, now changed their minds, and 
with a degree of bafenefs, equal to their imprudence, 
{hut their gates again ft him. Caefar was not to be in* 
jared with impunity, wherefore, having reprefented to 
his foldiers the great advantage of forcing a place fo 
very rich, he ordered the machines for fcaling to be 
got ready, and caufing an aflault to be made, proceed- 
ed with fuch vigour, that not with (landing the great 
height of the walls, the town was taken in a few hours 
time. Csefar left it to be plundered, and without de- 
laying his march, went forward to Metropolis, ano- 
ther town of the fame province, which yielded at his 
approach ; by this means he foon became pofTcfTed of 
all ThefTaly, except LarifTa which wa3 garrifoned by 
Scipio with his legion, who commanded for Pompey. 
During this interval, Pompey's officers, being grown 
infupportably vain upon their late victory, were conti- 
nually'foliciting their commander to come to a battle : 
every delay became infupportable to them ; they pre- 
fumed to afiert, that he was willing to make the mod : 
of his command, and to keep the numerou body of 
fenators and nobles that followed his fortunes, (till in 
fubjeclion: confident of victory, they divided all the 
places in the government among themfelves, and por- 
tioned out the lands of .thofe, whom in imagination 
they had already vanquifbed, amongft each other. 
Nor did revenge lefs employ their thoughts ■, than am- 
bition or avarice : this was not confined to fuch only 
as had taken up arms again ft them, but to all thole 
who continued neuter, and had yet fided with neither 
party. The profcription was actually drawn up, not 
O 5 for 
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for the condemnation of individuals, but of whole 
ranks of the enemy : it was even propofed, that all the 
fenators in Pompey's army mould be appointed judges 
over fuch as had either actually oppofed, or, by their 
neutrality, had failed to a/Hit their party. Pompey 
being thus furrounded by men of weak heads and ea- 
ger expectations, and inceflantly teazed with importu- 
nities to engage, found himfelf too weak to oppofe : 
he refolved therefore, at la ft, to renounce his own 
judgment, in compliance with thofe about him, and 
to give up all fchemes of prudence for thofe dictated 
by avarice and paffion. Wherefore, advancing into 
ThefTaly, within a few days after the taking of Gom- 
phi, he drew down upon the plains of Pharfalia, 
where he was joined by Scipio his lieutenant, with the 
troops under his command. Here be awaited the 
coming up of Caefar, refolved upon engaging, and 
upon deciding the fate of kingdoms at a tingle battle. 
Caefar had employed all his art, for fome time, in 
founding the inclinations of his men, and providing for 
their fafety in cafe of mifcarriage j but at length, find- 
ing them refolute and vigorous, he caufed them to ad* 
vance towards the plains of Pharfalia, where Pompey 
was now encamped The approach of thefe two great 
armies, compoied of the beft and braved troops in ths 
world, together with the greatnefs of the prize for 
which they contended, filled all minds with anxiety, 
though with different expectations. Pompey's army* 
being mod numerous, turned all their houghts to the 
enjoyment of the victory ; Caefar's, with better aims, 
coniidered only the means of obtaining it : Pompey's 
army depended upon their numbers, and their many 
generals ; Cttfar's upon their own discipline, and the 
conduc>ef their fingle commander. Pompey's parti- 
zans hoped much from the jufticc of their caufe ; 
CaeGir's alleged the frequent propofals which they had 
made for peace without ttfefl : thus the views, hopes 
and motives of bothfeemed different, but their hatred 
and ambition were the fame. Caafar, who was ever 
foremoft in offering battle, led out his army in array 
to meet the enemy ; but Pompey, either fufpecting his 
Mi trpops, 
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troops, or dreading the event, kept his advantageous 
Situation for -Tome time: he drew indeed fometimes 
otat of his camp, bat always kept himfelf under his 
trenches, at the foot of the hill near which he was ported. 
Caefar being unwilling to attack him at a di fad vantage, 
refolved to decamp the next day, hoping to harafs out 
his aotagonift, who was not a match for him in fuf- 
taining the fatigues of duty ; and in expe elation, that 
as the enemy would not fail in following him, he might 
find fome happier opportunity of coming to an engage- 
ment. Accordingly the order for marching was given, 
and the tents (truck, when word was brought him, 
that Pompey'-s army had quitted their entrenchment, 
and had advanced further into the plain than ufua), fo 
that he might engage them at lefs difadvaotage. This 
was the juncture that Caefar had fo long wifhed for in 
vain; ever fince he had landed in Greece, he had been 
employed in endeavours to draw on a general engage- 
ment, .and feared nothing fo much as to protract the 
war : whereupon he nowcauied his troops that were 
upon -their march to halt, and with a countenance of 
joy informed them, that the happy time was at laft 
come,., which they had fo long wifhed for, and which 
was -to crown their glory, and terminate their fatigues. 
After which he drew up his troops in order, and ad- 
vanced towards- the place of battle. His forces did 
not amount to above half thofe of Pompey ; the army 
of the. one amounting to above forty five thoufand 
foot, and feven thoufand horfe ; that of the other not 
exceeding twenty thoufand foot, and about a thou- 
fand horfe. This difproportion, particulaily in the 
cavalry r had filled Caefar with apprehenfions ;. where- 
fore he had fome days before picked out the ftrongeft 
and nimbi eft of his foot-foidiers, and accuflomed them 
to fight between the ranks of his cavalry. By their 
aiMance, his thoufand. horfe was a match for Pompey's 
feven thoufand, and had actually got the better in a 
(kirmitti that happened between them fome days before. 
Porapey, on the other hand, had ftrong expectations 
of fuccefs ; he boafted in council, that he could put 
Cxfar's legions to flight, without finking a fingle blow,- 

prefuraing. 

i 
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prefuming, that as (boo as the armies formed, his ca- 
valry, on which he placed his greateft expectation;, 
would out- Bank and furrour.d the enemy. Labienus 
commended this fcheme of Pompey, alleging alfo that 
the prcfent troops of which Caefar's army was compof* 
ed, were but the fhadow of thofe old legions that had 
fought in Britain and Gaul; that all the veterans were 
worn out, and had been replaced by new levies made 
in a hurry in Cifalpine Gaul. To encreale the confi- 
dence of the army (till more, he took an oath, which 
the reft followed him in, never to return to the camp 
but with victory. In this difpofition, under thefe advan- 
tageous circamftances, Pompey led his troops to battle. 

Fompcy's order of battle was good and well judged. 
In the centre and on the two flanks he placed ail his 
veterans, and diftributed his new raifed troops betweea 
ihe wings and the main body. The Syrian legions 
were placed in the centre under the command of Sct- 
j.io ; the Spaniards, on whom he greatly relied, were 
put on the right under Domitius Anobarbus ; and on 
the left were ftationed the two legions which Caefar had 
reftored in the beginning of the war, led on by Pompey 
himfelf; becaufe from thence he intended to make the 
attack which was to gain thi day ; and for the fame 
reafon he had there aflembled all his horfe, (lingers and 
archers, of which his right wing had no need, being 
covered by the river Enipeus- Csefar like wife divided 
his amy in three bodies under three commanders; Do- 
mains CaJvinus being placed in the centre, and Mark 
Antony on the left, while he himfelf led on the right 
wing, which was to oppofe the left commanded by 
Pomj cy. It is remarkable enough, that Pompey chofe 
to put himfelf at the he«*d of thofe troops which were 
difciplmtd anJ inftrucled by Caefar : an incontestable 
proof how much he valued them above any of the reft 
of his army. La-far, on the contrary, placed himfelf 
jit the head of his tenth legien, that had owed all its 
merit and fame to his own trainirg. As he obferved 
the enemy's numerous cavalry to be all drawn to one 
foot, he gutfTtd at Pompey'* intentions ; to obviate 
^fch he made a draught of fix cohorts from his rear 

^ line, 
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line, and forming them into a feparate body, conceal- 
ed them behind his right wing, with inftruclions not 
to throw their javelins on the approach of PompeyV 
horfe, as was cuftomary, but to keep them in their 
hands, and pufli them directly in the faces and the 
eyes of the horfemen, who being compofed of the 
younger part of the Roman nobility, valued themfelves 
much upon their beauty, and dreaded a fear in the 
face more than a wound in the body. He laftly plac- 
ed the little cavalry he tad fo as to covet the right of 
the tenth legion, ordering his third line not to march 
till they had received the fignal from him. And now 
the fate of the vaft empire of Rome was to be decid- 
ed by the greateft generals, the braved officers, and 
mod expert troops that mankind had ever feen till 
that hour. Each private man in both armies, was al- 
ir.oft capable of performing the duty of a commander, 
and feemed infpired with a defire to conquer or die. 
As the armies approached, the two generals went 
from rank to rank encouraging their men, warming, 
their hopes, and lefTening their apprehenfions. Pom- 
pey reprefented to his men, that the glorious occafion - 
which they had long befought him to grant was now 
before them : " And indeed, cried he, what ad van - 
" tages could you wifh over an enemy that you are 
" not now poflefled of? Your numbers, your vigour, . 
" a late victory, all allure a (peedy and eafy conqueft 
" of thofe harafled and broken troops, compofed of N 
•'• men worn out with age, and impreft with the tcr* 
li rors of a recent defeat:, but there is (till a ftronger> 
** bulwark for our protection than the fuperiority of- 
**■ our fhength, the juftice of our caufe. You are 
" engaged in the defence of liberty and of your 
49 country ; you are fupported by its laws, and fol— 
«' lowed by its magiftrates : you have the world fpec- 
** tators of your conduct, and wifhing you fuccefs : 
" on the contrary, he whom you oppofe is a robber 
'» and oppreflbr of his country, and aimoft already 
" funk with the confeioufnefs of his crimes, as well 
«*- as the bad fuccefs of his arms : (hew then on this 
" occafion,. all that ardour and deteftation of tyran- 
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" ny that fhould animate Romans, and do jofticeto 
* € mankind. *' Ctefar, on his fide, went among his 
men with that ites.dy ferenity for which he was fo 
much admired in the midft of danger. He infifted 
on nothing fo ftrongly co his foldiers as his frequent 
and unfuccefsful endeavours for peace. He talked 
with terror of the blood he was going to fhed, and 
pleaded only the neceflity that urged him to it. He 
deplored the many brave men that were to fall on 
both fides, and the wounds of his country whoever 
fhould be victorious. His foldiers anfwered his fpeech 
with looks of ardonr and impatience, which obferving 
he gave the fignal to begin. The word on Pompey's 
fide was Hercules the invincible : that on Caefar's, 
Venus the victorious. There was only fo much fpacc 
between both armies as to give t room for fighting ; 
wherefore Pompey ordered his men to receive the firft 
(hock without moving out of their places, expecting 
the enemies ranks to be put into diforder by their 
motion. Caefar's foldiers were now milling, on with 
their ufual impetuofny, when perceiving the enemy 
motionlefs, they all ftopt fhort, as if by general con- 
fenr, and halted in the midft of their career. A ter- 
rible paufe enfued, in which both armies continued 
to gaze upon each other with mutual terror and dread- 
ful ferenity : at length, Cafax s men, having taken 
breath, ran furioufly upon the enemy, firft difcharg- 
ing their javelins, and then drawing their fwords. 
The fame method was obferved by Pompey's uoops, 
who as vigorously fufhiined the attack. His cavalry 
alio were ordered to charge at the very onfet, whicn 
with the multitude of archers and (lingers, foon oblig- 
ed Casfar's men to give ground, and getthemfelvt3, 
as he had forefeen, upon the flank of his army : 
whereupon Crefar immediately ordered the fix co- 
horts that were placed as a reinforcement to advance 
and repeated his orders to ftrike at the enemies faces. 
This had its defired efftft ; the cavalry^ that were b«c 
juft now fure of victory, received an immediate 
check : the unufual method of fighting purfucd by the 
cohoits, their aiming entirely at the yifcges of the 
^ . affaiLnts, 
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•ffailants, and the horrible disfiguring wounds threy 
made, ail contributed to intimidate them fo much, 
that, initead of defending their per Tons, their only, 
endeavour was to fave their face. A total rout en- 
fued of their whole body, which fled in great difor* 
der to the neighbouring mountains,- while the archers 
and dingers, who were thus abandoned, were cut to* 
pieces. Csefar now commanded the cohorts to pur* 
fue their fuccefs, and advancing charged Pompey's 
troops upon the flank : this charge the enemy with- 
flood for fome time with great bravery till he brought 
up his third line which he had not yet engaged; 
Pompey's infantry being thus doubly attacked, in 
front by frefh troops and in rear by the victorious co- 
horts, could no longer refill, but fled to their camp. 
The flight began among the ftrangers, though Pom- 
pey's right wing Hill valiantly maintained their 
ground. Caefar, however, being convinced that the 
victory was certain, with his ufual clemency, cried 
out to purfue the (l rangers, but to fpare the Romans ; 
upon which they all laid down their arms and. received . 
quarter. The greateft daughter was among the auxi- 
liaries, who fled on all quarters, but principally went 
for fafety to the camp. The battle had now lafted 
from the break of day till noon, the weather being 
extremely hot ; notwithstanding, the conquerors did 
not rtmit their ardour, being encouraged by the ex- 
ample of their general, who thought his victory not 
complete till he was m after of the enemy's camp. 
Accordingly, marching on foot at their head, he call- 
ed upon them to follow, and 11 r ike the decifive bjow. 
The cohorts, which were left to offend the camp, . 
for fome time made a formidable refinance: particu- 
larly a great number of Thracians and other. barbari- 
ans who were appointed for its defence ; but nothing 
could refifl the ardour of Cxfar's victorious army, 
they were at J aft driven from their trenches, and all 
fled to the mountains not far off. 

Caefar,. feeing the field and camp ft re wed with his 
fallen countrymen, was irrongly affected at fo melan- 
choly a prolpecl, and could not help crying out to 

one 
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one chat flood near him, " They would have it fo." 
Upon entering the enemies camp, every object pre- 
fen ted frefti iolUnces of the blind preemption and 
roadnefs of his ad.er&ries : on all fides were to be 
feen tents adorned with ivy and branches of myrtle, 
couches covered with purple, and fide-boards loaded 
with plate. Every thing gave proof of the higheft 
luxury, and feemed rather the preparative for a ban- 
quer, the rejoicings for a victory, than the difpofitioo 
tor a battle. A camp fo richly furnifhed might bave 
been able to engage the attention of any troops bat 
Cxfar's ; there was dill foraething to be done, and 
he would not permit them to purfue any other object 
than their enemies till they were entirely fubdued* 
A conliderable body of thefe having retired to the 
adjacent mountains, he prevailed on his foidiers to 
join him in the purfutt, in order to oblige thefe to 
furrender; he began by ioclofing them with a line 
drawn at the foot of the mountain, but they quickly 
abandoned a po(t which was not tenable for want of 
water, and endeavoured to reach the city of LaruTa* 
Czfar led a part of his array by a fhorter way, and 
intercepted their retreat, drawing up in order of bat- 
tle between them and the city. However thefe un- 
happy fugitives once more found protection from a 
mountain, at the foot of which a u' volet ran which 
fopplied them with water. Now night approaching, 
Caefar's men were alinoft fpent, and ready to faint 
with their incdiant toil Once morning, yet it;il he 
prevailed upon them once more ta renew thtir l;i» 
hours, and to cut off the rivulet that fupplied them. 
The fugitives, thus deprived of all hopes of iuccour 
or fubfiTience, fent deputies to the conqueror, offer- 
ing to furrender at difcretion ; during this interval of 
negotiation, a few fenators that were among them 
took the advantage of the night to efcape, and the 
reft ntxt morning gave up their arms, and experienc- 
ed whe conqueror's clemency. In fact, he addreifed 
them with great gentlenefs, and. forbade his foidiers 
to offer them any violence, or to take any thing t'nm 
them. Thus Csfai by his conduct gained the moil 
^^ complete 
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complete victory that had ever been obtained, and by 
his great clemency after the battle, feereed to have de- 
served it. His lofs amounted to but two hundred men, 
that of Pompey to fifteen thoufand, as well Romans 
as auxiliaries : twenty-four thoufand men Surrender- 
ed themfelves prifoners of war, and the greateft part 
of thefe entered into Csefar's army, and were incor- 
porated with the reft of his forces. As to the Sena- 
tors and Roman knights who fell into his hands, he 
generoufly gave them liberty to retire wherever they 
thought proper : and as for the letters which Pompey 
had received from Several perfons who wifhed to be 
thought neutral, he burnt them all without reading 
them, as Pompey had done upon a former occafion. 
Thus having performed all the duties of a general 
and * fUtefrrian, he Sent for the legions which had 
paffcd the night in the camp, to relieve thoSe which 
had accompanied him in the purSuit, and being de- 
termined to follow Pompey, began his march, and 
arrived the Same day at LarifTa. 

As for Pompey, who had formerly fhewn Such in- 
(lances of courage and conduct, when he Saw his ca- 
valry routed, on which he had placed his Sole de- 
pendance, he abfolately loft his reafon. Tnftead of 
thinking how to remedy this diforder by rallying Such 
troops as fled, or by oppoiing frefh troops to flop the 
progrefs of the conquerors, being totally amazed by 
this firft blow, he returned to the camp, and in his 
tent, waited the iffue of an event, which it was his 
duty to direct, not to follow : there he remained for 
Some moments without Speaking, till being told that 
the camp was attacked, «« What, Says he, are we 
" purfued to our very entrenchments ?" and immedi- 
ately quitting his armour for a habit more fuited to his 
circumftances, he fled away on horfeback to LarifTa, 
Srom whence, perceiving he was not purfued, he 
flackened his pace, giving way to all the agonizing 
reflections which his deplorable fituation muft natu- 
rally Suggeft. In this melancholy manner, he paffed 
along the vale of Tempe, and purfuing the courfe 
of the river Peneus, at laft arrived at a filherroan's 

hut, 
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hut, in which he pafled the night. From thence be 
went on board a little bark, and keeping along the 
Tea fhore, he defcried a (hip of Tome burthen, which 
Teemed preparing to fail, in which he embarked, the 
mailer of the vefTel frill paying him the homage which 
was due to his former Ration. From the mouth cf 
the river Peneus, he failed to Ampliipolis, where find- 
ing his affairs defperate, he fleered to J>ft>os, to lake 
in his wife Cornelia, whom he had left there at a 
di (lance from the dangers and hurry of the war. 
She, who had long flattered herfelf with the hopes of 
victory, felt the reverfe of her fortune in an agony of 
diftrefs : fhe was defired by the mefTenger, whofe 
tears, more than words, proclaimed the greatnefs of 
her misfortunes, to difpatch if fhe expected to fee 
Pompey, with but one (hip, and even that not bis 
own : her grief, which before was fo violent, became 
then infupponable ; fhe fainted away, and lay a con* 
fiderable time without any figns of life. At length, 
recovering herfelf, and reflecting it was now no rime 
for vain lamentations, fhe ran cjuite through the city, 
to the fca-fiJe. Pompey received her in his arms, 
without fpeaking a word, and for fome time, fupport- 
ed her in his arms in filent defpair. After a paufc cf 
long continuance they found words for their diftrefs ; 
Cornelia imputed to herfelf a part of the miferics that 
were come upon them, and mflanced many former 
misfortunes of her life. Pompey endeavoured to 
comfort her, by inflancing the uncertainty of human 
affairs, and from his prefciu unexpected wretchednefs, 
teaching her to hope for as unexpected turns of good 
fortune. In the mean time, the people of the iiknd, 
who had great obligations to Pompey, gathered round 
them, joining in their grief, and inviting them into 
their city. Pompey however dtchned their invitation, 
and even advifed them to fubmit to the conqueror. 
" Be under no appreheniions, cried he, Caefar may 
" be my enemy, but itill let me acknowledge his mo- 
• c deration and humanity." Cratippus, the Gretk 
philofopher, alfo came to pay his reflects. Pompey, 
Lbut too frequent wich rerfons under misfortunes, 

complain^. 
v' 
*; 
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complained to him of Providence. Cratippus, who 
was a man of genius, and undei flood the world, de- 
clined entering deeply into the argument, rather fatis- 
fied with fupplying new motives to hope, than com- 
bating the prtfent impiety of his defpair. 

Having taken in Cornelia, he now continued his 
courle, fleering to the fouth eafl, and flopping no 
longer than was necefTary to take in pro vi lions at the 
ports that occurred in his paflage. He came before 
Rhodes, but the people of the city were changed 
With his fortunes againfl him. From thence he went 
to Attilia, where he was joined by fome foldiers and 
fhips of war. However, thefe were nothing againfl 
the power of his rival, from the activity of whofe 
purfuit he was in continual apprehenflons. His forces 
were loo much ruined and difperfed to be ever col- 
lected once more ; his only hopes therefore lay in the 
ailiflance of the kings who were in his alliance, and 
from thefe only he could expect fecurity and protec- 
tion. He was himfelf inclined to retire to the Par- 
thian*, others propofed Juba, king of Numidia, but 
he was at laft prevailed upon to apply to Ptolemy, 
king of Egypt, to whofe father Pompey had been a 
confiderabie benefactor* Accordingly, he left Cilicia 
where he then was, and fleering for the kingdom of 
Egypt, came in view of the coafts of that country, 
and fent to the young king, to implore protection and 
fafety. Ptolemy, who was as yet a minor, had not 
the government in his own hands, but he and his 
kingdom were under the protection ofJ*hotinus, an 
eunuch, and Theodotus a mafterof theart of fbeak- 
ing. Before thefe therefore, Pompey's requeft was 
argued: before fuch mean and mercenary perfons 
was to be determined the fate of one, who but a few 
days before, had given taw to kingdoms. The opi^ 
nions of the council were divided, gratitude and pity 
inclined fome to receive him, whilfl others, more ob« 
duratc or more timorous, were for denying him en* 
trance into the kingdom. At length, Theodotus the 
rhetorician, as if willing to diiplay his eloquence* 
^piaintaincd, that both prppofals wtre equally dange- 
rous i 
■' ■/ ■ 
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-:.? ■:::::;:T.t hi-?, vis making Pompeytheif 
r.*r- i'.; z'kvr? e- them Caefar's refentment; 
i*: rr ?■:■ -*-,?-- it t| r^-n, they offended the one, 
^ ■ u- :: ::■:■; c-:"-£r: that therefore, the only 
ca ■•: : i*: . : w-J t: ~ - t* hi-n leave to land, and then 
r: ; * - :* « .::ir. once oblige Caefar, and rid 
:::- ::' : ::• -xtir^.T.s :Vjti Pompey's refentment: 
v* r:*T :•:.*■: r*. sr'.'i a r^'jir and malicious joke, 
-m :;«rs ci" •iT*-r*:e. Tn is ad rice prevailing ia 
i r^cTr» r^r^.V: cf the iLves of an effeminate 
xtc iXi rsTi "c^jrt, Achillas, commander of the 
•jrrw* iuM >rrclsijs. ry b : nh a Roman, and who 
i^i :c «" 5 Sks i cfn?arion in Pompey's army, 
wt-* irrcr-si to rir-y it into execution. Accord- 
•-^ ■-. irrrrcei i-r zz'zt or four more, they went in- 
to i r.'i Si-k- ard rowed off from land towards 
F.V--0** i: tit: lay off about a mile from the 
£:-* W;i: Porter and his friends faw the boat 
rrc« ?£ of" ro-a rhore, they began to wonder at the 
rr^*?-^ J oc t^e frerarations to receive him, and 
fc-.-e errs tsrr^-si u fefpeel the intentions of the 
1'c.tc it ccc-t. Bjt before any thing could be de- 
t:- " -i\?. Ar v -'-Iis -iis come up to the fhip's fide, and 
■- :-? G-?tt !i?g*.:a£e welcomed him to Egypt, and 
!-*-:*i Vn :-:o the boi:, aiifging that the mallows 
yt r-rri Vp.*r Tj-.Tic's f-om coming off to receire 
1 • IV r ■?•*;• *: i? aav[r»g taken leave of Cornelia, 
\. * * k-c ■.-: •■: r 5 Ci:-xz:s m t 9 and having repeated two 
Wis o: s.vho.^js. 1^n:fy : .pg, that he who trufts 
I < ■" redo-. :o a :yra-.:, fr^Ti t:ut moment becomes a 
:". .v-, ^iv» ■*:* bird to Achillas, and ftept into the 
:.: x. u.ih or\ two attendants of his own. They 
i-.;o. row roM^d ron the fh'p a good way, and as 
J." ! ■■£ that ti «e thsy a> kept a profound filence, 
Ponpey, willing to b-^Inthe ddlrourfe, accofled Sep- 
timij?, whole face he recoil eiled, •• Methinks, frisnJ, 
•* laid he, that you and 1 ucre once fdfow-foldiers 
•• together." Sq>:imius gave only a nod with his 
fcead, without utteiing a woH, or in dancing the Jeaft 
~* ?i? "~ Pompey therefore took cot a paper, on 
'Bated a fpsech he intended to make the 

king, 
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Itiog, find began reading it. In this manner they ap- 
proached the fhore, and Cornelia, whofe concern had 
bever fuffered her to lofe fight of her hufband, began 
lo conceive hopes, when (he perceived people on the 
ttrand crowding down along the coafts, as if willing 
(6 receive him : but her hopes were foon deftroyed, 
for that inftant, as Fompey rofe fupporting himfelf 
Upon his freed man's arm, Septimius (labbed him in 
the back, and was inftamly feconded by Achillas, 
Pompey perceiving his death inevitable, only difpofed 
hinifclf to meet it with decency, and covering his 
lace with his robe, without fpeaking a word, with a 
figh, refigncd himfelf to his fate. At this horrid 
fight, Cornelia (hrieked fo loud as to be heard on the 
(hore, but the danger (he herfelf was in did not al- 
low the mariners time to look on ; they immediately 
iet fail, and the wind proving favourable, fortunately 
they efcaped the purfuit of the Egyptian gallies. In 
the mean time, Pompey's murderers having cut off 
his head, caufed it to be embalmed, the better to 
preserve its features, defigning it for a prefent to 
Caefar. The body was thrown naked on the ftrand, 
and expofed to the view of all thofe whofe curiofity 
led them that way. However, his faithful fteedman 
Philip dill kept near it, and when the crowd was dif~ 
per fed, he wafhed it in the fea, and looking round 
for materials to burn it, he perceived the wrecks of a 
fifhing boat, of which he. com po fed a pile. While 
he was thus pioufly employed, he was accofted by an 
old Roman foldier, who had ferved under Pompey in 
his youth. •• Who art thou, faid he, that art mak- ' 
" ing thefe humble preparations for Pompey's fune- 
*' ral ?" Philip having anfwered, that he was one of 
hisfreedmen ; " Alas, replied the foldier, permit me 
•* to fhare in this honour alfo : among ail the miferies 
*' of my exile, it will be my laft fad comfort, that I 
" have been able to afTift at the funeral of my old 
•• commander, and touch the body of the braveft ge- 
•' neral that ever Rome produced." After this they 
both joined in giving the corfe the laft rites, and col- 
letting his afhes, buried them under a little rifinj 
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earth, (craped together with their hands, o?er which 
vtjls afterwards placed the following infeription : He 
wbc/e merits deferred a temple* can now /caret jinda 
tomb. Such was the end, and fuch the funeral of 
Pompey the Great, a man who had many opportuni- 
ties of enflaving his country, but yet rejected them all. 
He was fonder of glory than of power, of praife ra- 
ther than command, and was more vain than ambi- 
tious. His talents in war were every way fuperiorto 
all the reft of his cotemporaries, except Csefar ; it 
was therefore his peculiar misfortune to contend with 
a man, in whole prefente, all other military mem 
loft its luftre. Whether his aims during the lad war 
were more juft than Caefar's muft for ever remain 
doubtful ; certain it is, that he frequently re jelled ail 
offer s of accommodation, and began to talk of punifh- 
ment, before he had any pretentions to power. But 
whatever might have been his intentions, in cafe of 
vifrory, they could not have been executed with 
more moderation than thofe of Caefar. The corrup- 
tions of the Irate were too great to admit of any 
other cure but that of an abfolute government, aod it 
was not poflible that power could have fallen into 
better hands than thofe of the conqueror. From 
Pompey's death therefore, we may date the total ex- 
tinction of the republic. From this period the feoatc 
was difpofleiTed of all its power, and Rome, fro* 
henceforward, was never without a matter. 
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^utLDiUs Curuk, when Srft created, 123. 

jEmilius Paulvs, fent with Varro again ft Hannibal, 171. 
Slain a* Cannae, 1 7 r 

JEneast arrives in Italy, 1. Marries Lavinia, flays 
Turnus, and builds Lavinium, 2. Is vanquruSed 
by Mezentius, and (lain, ib. 

JEqui, defeated by Q^Cincinnatus, who takes their 
city, 81, 82. They with theVolfci make incur- 
sions and advance within ten miles of Rome, ex- 

. cited by the inteftine divifions of *he people, 92. 
Subdued by the Romans, 126. 

Agrarian Law,* who the firft propofer of it, 70. Vi- 
olent contefts between the fenate and the commons 
for its eftablifhment, 84. 

yfgrigentum, taken from the Romans by the Cartha- 
ginian general, 151, 

AmuliuS) murders his brother Numitor's fons, and 
makes his daughter Rhea Silvia a veftal virgin, 2. 



. INDEX. 

Aacus Martiuif clewed king of Rome, to. His i 
ftitotions, conquefts and death, »i f a*. 

Ant\ocbus y war declared againft him by the Romai 
1899 190. Is defeated by Scipio» brother of Afi 
canus, 191, and makes peace with the Romans a 
on' their own terms* ib. 

Appius Claudius, his hatred of the people occafio 
great disturbances, 75. Appointed. general agan 
the Volfcians, 7$. His IcTeriry, 77. Ijis death, i 

Appius, one of the decemviri, falls in love with Vi 
ginia, 93. His totrigne to get poffeffioo of 1m 
ib. Kills himfeff in prifap, 98. r ■ >r ■ , 
' Appui Claudius, h\\ fpecch diffaadtslgjrod a pea 
with Pyrrhus, 140, 141. 

Archimedes, mmtvis the fate of Syracnfe by ha a 
chines, 1 79. Is flain by a Roman foldier, ih. 

Afcanius, fucceeds his father 4£ neas, *• 

AfdrubaL fent to reinforce Hannibal, is Cut off vi 
his whole army, 178. 

Aventine, Mount, granted by the fenate to die peoj 
to build on, 83* 
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BrtnnuSf with an army of Gauls enters Etruria, 1: 
Marches toRome, 112. Befieges the Capitol, t 
Is encountered by Camillus and entirely defeat 

Brutus, Junius, declares his refolution to reve 
Lucretia, 36. Obtains a decree of the fenate 
the banilhment of Tarquin. 37. Proclaimed d 
verer of the people, 38. Created conful, 
Sentences his two fons to death for attempting 
reflore Tarquin, 40, 41. Slain in combat 
Aruns, fon of Tarquin, 41, 42. 

Burial, on what occaiion changed into burning by 
Romans, 244, 

Camu 
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Camillus, M. Furiuif created dictator to conclude the 
war with the VeHt *o8, whofe city he takes, ib. 
Created a military Tribune and fent againft the Fa- 
lifci, 109 sSends back the fchool m after with igno- 
miny who had offered to betray the children under 
his care to him, 109,- 1 10. Is again chofen Dicta- 
tor, 1 (5. Encounters and routs the Gauls, 117. 
Defeats the Volfci, 119, 120. Made dilator 
.again to oppofe another inrafion of the Gauls, 122. 
whom he defeats, ib. Builds a temple to L on cord, 
1 24. His death, ib. 

*Cann*, ithe battle fought there defcribed, 172, 17J. 
Number and quality of the Romans (lain, 174. 

Capitol, by whom built, $3. Why fo called, ib. Be- 
fieged by the Giuis, 117. Sared by Manlius, 
thence furn«ired Capitolinus, 118. 

Carthage, defcribed, 149. The corrupt ftate of it, 
ib. Befieged by Scipio JEmiKanus, 196. Taken 
and burnt, 197. 

Carthaginians, caufe of the war between them and 
the Romans, 149. Defeated in afea-fight by the 
conful Duillius, 150, 151. Being delUtute of ge- 
nerals fend to Lacedxmon for Xanttppns to com- 
mand their armies, 153. They defeat the Romans 
commanded by Regulus, 155 rxad deftroy their 
fleet in an engagement with (.laudius Pulcher, 158. 
But lofe one hundred and twenty cf their own mips 
in another engagement, ib. Are forced to fubmit 
to the hard conditions of peace iaipofed by the Ko« 
mans, 159. Break the treat / by : efiegtng Sagun* 
torn,. 161. Recall Hannibal ou< of Italy, 183, 
Their forces defeated by Scipto, 185. A treaty 
of peace concluded between them and the Romans, 
187 

Catiline, Sergius, his character and confpiracy, 258, 
264 His death, ib. 

Cenforsy the firft infhtution of them, 10*. Wherein 
their office confiftcd, ib 
Vol. I. ? CktfJl 
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Cicero, M. T. his character, 269* Banifhcd, 271. 
Recalled, 274.. 

Cinma, Cornelius* oppofes the intereft of Sylla, 226. 
Is joined by Marius, 229, Raifes forces to oppofe 
Sylla, 233. His death, 234. 

Clelwy efcapes from the camp of Porfenna, fwiraming 
the Tyber on horfeback, 44. 

Cafar, Julius, his character, 263. Forms a combi- 
nation with Pompey and Craflus* 266. Gaul af- 
(igned to him, 269. A brief relation of his viclo- 
ries there, 272. Recalled, 277. Pafles the Ru- 
bicon, 283. Plunders the treafury at Rome, 287. 
Subdues Spain, and returns viclorious to Rome, 
289. Defeats Pompey at Pharfalia, 303. 

Clodius , Publius, his enmity to Cicero, 270, Killed 
by Milo, 276. 

Collattnus, chofen conful with Brutus, 39. Depofed 
from the confulfhip and bantthed, 41. 

Confuh,^ when firft chofen, 39. : A law made for 
chooiing one of them from the plebeians, 123. 

Corinth, taken anil razed to the ground, 197. 

Coriolanus, makes a fpeech which greatly inflames the 
people, 60. Proceedings of the tribunes againlt 
him, 61. Condemned to perpetual exile, 63. In- 
vades the Roman territories, 65, Encamps within 
five miles of Rome, 67. Approaching nearer, the 
fenate and the people agree to fend deputies with 
propofals of a reftoration, ib. The pathetic fpeech 
of his mother Volumnia, 68. His death, 69. 

Cmjfus, his character, 242. Becomes one of the tri- 
umvirate, 266, 267. Choofes Syria for his (hare 
of government, 269. 

Curiius, leaps on horfeback into the gulph in the Fo- 
rum, 126. 



us, devotes himfelf as an atonement to 
"my, 135. 




Dscemviri, occafion of in/Htuting thefe officers, and 
the names of the perfons fir ft appointed to it, 87* 
Compile the fir ft ten tables of the Roman law/ ib. 
The intrigues of Appius to get himfelf continued 
in the office, 88. Agree on bis propofal never to ' 
give up their authority, 82. Which they excrcifc 
Vith great licentioufnefs and cruelty, ib. Add twa 
more tables to the body of laws compiled by them, 
ib. The inteftine divifions their tyranny occaftons 
excite the iEqui and Volfci to make incurfions, 90. 
Demand a power of levying and commanding the 
forces to go again (l the -Equi, 91* A period put 
to their office, 97. 

Diffator, who, fir ft appointed and on what occafion, 
48. Various caufes of choofing them, 125. 

Drufus, following the example of the Gracchi, ex- 
cites commotions, and is killed, 220. 

DutUiusy obtains a fignal victory over the Carthagini- 
ans 'at fea, 150, 151. 



JFahti, four thoufand men of this family offer to de- 
fend the Roman territories invapted by the Hetruri- 
ans, 72. Are all cut off by the Veii, 73. 

Fabtuj Maximusi elected general againft Hannibal, 
1 68. Saves the Roman army when in imminent 
danger through the rafhnefs of Minucius, 1 70, 171. 

fabriciusy fent to treat with Pyrrhus respecting the 
ranfom and exchange of prifoners, 14], 142. His 
temperance and fortitude, ib. Acquaints Pyrrhus 
with the treachery of his phyfician, 143, 144. bets 
an example of frugality, and (being cenfor) ejects a 
fenator for having ten pounds of plate, 147, 

Fiderut, an ancient Roman colony, revolts to the king 
of the Veii, 104. 

Fhminius > rafhly encountering Hannibal, near the 
lake of Thrafimene, is defeated, and abort 
j 5 000 Romans (lain, 167. 
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Cauls, befiege Clufium under the conduit of Btenm» f 
in. March thence to Rome, 1 12, which, after 
defeating the Roman army, they enter without re- 
fiftance, 113, 114. Defeated by Camillus, u<;. | 
Enter Etruria again wafting all with fire and (word, 
1 60. Being encountered by the Romans, 40000 of 
them are killed, and 1000 taken prifoners, 161. 

Gladiators $ their firft rnftitution at Rome, 23. 

Gracchus, Tiberius, attempts to renew the Lidnitn 
law, 199. Is killed by Saturninus, 202* 

Gracchus, Caius 9 his character, 203. Attempts tfr 
reform feveral corruptions in the (late, 203., 204, 
and to enforce the Licinian law, 205. Being roa* 
licioufly profecuted by the fenate, who fet a price 
upon his head, he orders his (lave to kill him, 209*. 

Qreece t Liberty reftored to U by the Romans, 180^ 

H. 

HannihaU (worn by his father when very young nerer 
to be in friendship wnh. the Romans* 162. Histba- 
racier, ib. 163. Having t*ken Saguntum, and 
over run all Spain, marches into Italy, 163. De- 
feats the conful Scipio, 164, arid afterwards his 
collegue Sempronius, 165 Lngages and defeats 
Flaminius with great (laughter, ,67. His llrata- 
gem to efcape from Fabius, 169 The difpofition 
of his forces at Canrx 172. Slays 50,000 Ro- 
mans there, 173. Leads his army to Capua, 176. 
Is oppofed at Caithage by Hanno, 177. Aldiubal 
ftnt to reinforce him, ,78 He is recalled, 182. 
Has an intei view with Scipio before the armies en- 
gage, 184 Being defeated in battle, flies to ^dru- 
nutum, 87. Goes to the court of Antiochus, 
192. His death, ib. 

ilefrurians, invade the Roman territories, and defeat 
^he conful Virgin'us, 71 

g, the combat between them and the Curiatii, 18. 
• Gpc/m, hra*ekj dtfeuda Rame^ 43. 
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Illyrtans, make depredations on the trading fubje&s of 
Rome, which brings on a war againft them, 160. 
The greateft part of then country ceded, and a tri- 
bute impofed on the reft, ib. 
?ud*a, fubdued by Pompey, 257, 258. 
vgurtha, bribes the fenate of Rome to countenance 
his villanies, 212. Summoned to give an account 
in perfon of fuch as had accepted bribes, 2 12/213. 
Obliges the Roman army to pafs under the yoke, 
214. Conftrained by Metellus to beg peace, ib. 
Brought to Rome by Marius, 2 1 7. His death, ib. 



Ltvinus, fent to interrupt the progrefs of Pyrrhus in 
Italy, 1 36. Is defeated by him with great (laugh- 
ter, 138.^ 

Largius, on what occafibn created the fir (I dictator of- 
Home, 47. 

Latins, enter into hoftility with the Romans by the 
irrigation of Tarquin, 4N Are entirely over- 
thrown near the Jake Regillos, 48. They with 
the Caropanians revolt, 130. Are defeated by 
Manlius Torquatus, with great (laughter, and 
brought entirely under the Roman power, 132. 

Laws, jigrat tan, when firft propofed, 70. Commo- 
tions occafioned by attempts to enforce them, 84, 
205. 

■■■ of the ten Tables* whence comppfed, 86. Di* 
gefted into order by the Decemviri, 87. 

Liviusy Andromcus, the firft dramatic poet of Rome, 
160. 

Lucius Tarqutnius Prif(us t .t\k&z6 king of Rome, 22. 4 
His inftitutions, wars and death,. ib. 25* 

Lucretia % ravifhed by Sextus Tarquinius, 34. Kills* 
herfelf, 35. 

hucullus, defeats Mithridate* and Tigranes, 253. 
Superfeded by Glabrio,.and afterwards by Pompey,. 
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Lxr.ztrus C*itu!tts, gains a great victory over the Car- 
olinians at fca, 1 58. 

M. 
.V--*7w Ctfitvlmuj, bravely defends the Capitol, 117, 
.V: ::es to be foxereign of Rome, 118. Is thrown' 
:\>.ti ;he Tarpeian rock, and his houfe razed to tbt 
f-v^r..'. 119 
V ' .**■ Tcrsujtvr, punifhed his for* with death for 
f £>: r£ contrary to order, 1 3 1. Defeats the army 
c ^c ( a:ins with great daughter, 132. 
.V ■*/. iV-fc/, fent againtl Jugurtha, 215. His 
c v ; -/:;-, .:>. Supplants Metellus, 216. Sent 
— . -i ;re Cimbri and Tentones, 217, whom he 
cv. ■* * ..Vtits. 218. Put to flight and declared 
t ■ i.v-v c? his courtiy by Sylla, 226, Involved 
f 1. v.v< ojr.jjcrs and diftrefles, 228, 229. Joioc 
* .> v. .-• iK Makes horrid maflacres, 231, 
:::. :W Jsitii, ib. 
\ -v* -i.-t iji-r/t Jugunha. conftrains him to beg 
.x .,r. : 4 Fc»b$ ungracefully perfecmed by Ma- 
x ^^ NO»^jr.:ary ^\»le, 219. Is recalled, ib. 
>. . *;: ■ . : jc!*:e»i .-g«int\ him, 222. Is de- 

. ,^ ^v 'i.\r* w::r crc*t lofs of his/brces, 2j2. 
v * , .,.* : v\-i;«.:b. Unites with Tigranes, and 
• ,, % > V- .* i* :?.i Defeated by LucuJIus, 
;•» V- *%• :$? Hi? death 257. 

\ . > ■- --* ^ < ,l « Poricnna, but failing 

.. -^ >. ^ •> -".* • & -thanJ, 44. 

N. 

v , ' • « . ^ ' - ii-j c\ Rome, 15. His 

V, ... -. '. • . ; -- - M. V.— , *r:ted by his 

.\ v '. . -. « s - ^^.-«:s h:s ibo5, aud pof- 



*.V-v' , •'^^■rir^ph, 45. To 
49^ ^^^ *vc*i%~ iru Screed, ib. 

Pavruiufu : 
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P. 

fatriclans % by the laws of the twelve tattle* forbid' to 
marry with the plebeians, 93. The tribuoes make- 
a law to permit them; ioov 

Perfeus, kiqg of Mactdftn, makes • war agaiivft Rome, 
1 93. Is defeated by iEmilius, 1 94* 

Pharfalia, the armies of Caefar andPompey meet there, . 
298. The order of the battle on both fides, 300: 

Philip^ king of Macedon, engages in warwith the Ro- 
mans, for having made a league with the Carthagi- 
nians, 1 79, which is concluded after twenty years » 
continuance, 189; 

Plebeians* their power, 6. The oppreffiona and mife- 
ries they were fubjectedto by the avarice of the rich 1 
and powerful, which in the end occatloned the cre- 
ation of the- tribune* of the people, 47—48. Great 
tumults and contefts between them and the patrici- 
ans, caufed by one of their tribunes, 75. A law 
procured, giving. them equal influence with the pa- 
tricians in all elections and debates, 99. A law 
paiTed for choodng one of the confuls from their ' 
body, 1242 

Poetry , its rife among the Romans, 160. 

Bompey Cneius,. efpoufeth the interells of Sylla, 23 c/.- 
Puts an end to the fervile war, 247. Conteft? with : 
CraiTus for power, 249, Clears *be fea of pirates, 
251. Appointed general againft Michridates, 2 52. 
Whom he defeats, 256. inters Rome in triumph, 
258. A' character ot him, 265 Ordered by the 
fenate to oppoie Caelar, 281. Leads his forces to 
Capua, 284* Routs Caefar's forces, 295. Being : 
defeated at Pharfalia, dies to Lariffa, thence to 
Lefbos, 305, 306, and Egypt, 307. y His death, 
309.; A further character of him, ib. 3 1 a 

Pbrcins Catb % his characTei and ipeech in the fenate, 
262, 263; 

Porfenna % king of Etrurra, lays fiege to Rome, 43, Of- * 
fers conditions of peace, which are accented* \i^ 

Br* tor, when firft appointed, and Httax&vfe-V&i ^w« 
con/Wed, ,123, 124.,. 
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INDEX. 

Punic War, what gave rife to the firft, 149. Con- 
cluded on hard conditions to \the Carthaginians, 
159. The fecond declared, 162. Concluded, 
185. Commencement of the third, 195. Its 
conclufion by the deft ruction of Carthage, 107. 

Pyrrhus, invited by the Tareirtines, comes with an 
army into Italy, 135. Defeats the Romans, bat 
with great (laughter on both iides, 1 389 1 39. En- 
deavours to bribe the Romans to a peace, but in 
vain, 139. Gains a fecond victory, but with con- 
fiderable lofs, 143. Retreats into Sicily, 145. 
Having returned into Italy, encounters the R 0- 
mans, is defeated, and his camp taken, 146. 
Returns into Greece, ib, 



Qjtintius Cincinnatus^ his frugality, and induftry, 79* 
Elected conful, 81. His conduct and virtues, ib. 
Created dictator, ib.- Marches to the relief of the 
c©r>ful Minutius, furrounded by the JEqui and 
Volfci, 82, 83. Having refcued the army, and 
defeated the enemy, refigns his, di#atorfhip, and 
returns. to his farm, 8z* 

R. 

RfguJus, fent with Manilas into Africa, to cany on the 
war with Carthage, 151. His character, ib. De- 
feats the Carthaginian fleet, 152. Makes a defccnt 
on the coaft, and takes the city of CIupea,.ib Se- 
veral of hU men deftroyed by, a huge ferpent, ib. 
Which at length they killed, and its /kin is, fentto 
Rome, 153. Obtains another victory, and takes 
eighty towns, ib. Is defeated by Xantippus with 
great (laughter of the Roman army, and himfelf tak- 
en pi ifoncr, 1 55 Sent to Rome to treat of peace, on 
condition to return if unfuccefsful, 156. Advifes to 
continue the war, 1 57, and returns to Carthage, ib. 
where he is put to death with great torture, 1 $8. 

Rome, founded, 5. Improved and adorned by L. Tar- 
qeunius Prifcus, \z % Hxxtu\ *i \\\ vwvtory at the 



I N D E ST. 

time of Tarquinfe expulfion, 38. Befieged by Pbr- 
fenna, 43. The feverity of its laws with refpeft to 
debtors, 46; Its increafe of people without' com- 
merce tended to advance the diftiirbances in it, 73, 
Endangered by an army of fugitives led by a Sabine, 
78. Ambaffadors km to the Greek cities in Italy, 
and to Athens, to bring laws from thence for its go- 
vernment, 86. A contrail between the (late of ic 
and Carthage, 149* The great terror and conster- 
nation of its inhabitants on the defeat at Cannae, 174. 
Gives the freedom of the city to thofe Italian dates 
that bad not revolted during the focial war, 221. 
Its government converted into defpotifm, 242. 
Romulus y his birth, 3, How prefer ved,ib. Slays Amu- 
lius, and rein dates Numitor in his kingdom, 4. Slays- 
his brother Remus, 5;. Elected king, 6; His reli- 
gious, civil and military inftitutieos, 7—1 3. Makes 
war with the Sabines, and other neighbouring Elates >. 
9, 1 a. Grows abfolute, 1 3. His death,, rk 



SdHnetf rape of their women and confequent war 
. with the Romans, 9—12. 

SamnitgJt attacked by the Romans*. 1*27. Their frivo- 
lous pretences for this war, ib. Defeated by the Ro- 
ipaos with great, daughter, i2#. A peacfe concluded 
with them, 1 30* War being renewed, the Samnites- 
oblige the Roman army to pafs under the yoke, 1 34. 
Are afterwards ftf ved in the feme manner by the 
Romans, ib. They, and other ftates, being quite ex- 
hau{ted,catlinPyjrrhu«totheiraffi(rance t 135,-147. 

Swpi*i defeated by Hannibal near Ticinum, 164. 

Aifiat fonof. the former, his noble refolution after 
tthe defeajt of,CaooaB r 175* His character, 179, 
180. Carries. the war into Africa, 181, Defeats 
Hannibal, i#5> 186. His death, 193, 

Sempronius, defeated by Hannibal, with the lofs of 
26,000 Romans, u6$. 

Striate, of whom at firft coropofed, 6. Augmented by 
. JL Tarquinius PnTcus, 23, Their artifice to crate. 



Gieat contefls and debates in it between 

zans of Csefar and Pompey, 274 — 280, 

feflcd of all its power, 310. 

Ser tortus, his character, exploits, and death, 

Servius Tuliios, appointed king by the fenati 

26. Divides the people into claflfes and 

27. His other regulations and death, 2 
Sextiut, a tribune, the iirft plebeiao that 

conful, 123. 

SUcius Dentatus, his great merits and har 
Gains a figoal victory over the -/Equi, 
ated a tiibune, 84, 85. Treacherouflj 
the decemviri for having inveighed aj 
conduct. 92. 

Sicily y dtfire of pofleffing it the caufe of t 
nic war, 148. The Romans firft entra 

! 49 ! S9- 
Social war, the occzfwn of it, 220. Its cone] 

Soldier y\ for what rcafon firft paid out of tl 

106 
Sopbonijka, wife of Syphax, marries Mafli 

Her death, 1 83. * 
Spain > made a Roman province, 198. G 

of it affigned to Pompey, *6q. 
Stutius Cafttut Vifcellinns* bv his vanitv or 
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ippointed general againfl: Mithri dates, 222. His 
after, 223. Puts Marius and his party to flight* 
Defeats Mithridates, 2J2. Returns to half 
Jce vengeance of his enemies, 234. Involves 
ountry in a civil war, 235 ; which is continued 
great obftinacy and daughter, till Sylla at length 
impletely victorious, ib. 239. In fiances of his 
id cruelty, ib. 240. Caufes himfelf to be cho- 
>erpetual dictator, 242 • Which having exercifed 
1 tyranny he Jays down, 243, His death, 244. 
?, defeated by Scipio, 181. 
fe f taken by the Romans, 179. 



vm, taken and difmantled by the Romans, 147. 
imuSf Lucius Snpcrbas, having {lain Scrvius 
lius, fucceeds to the throne, 31. Reduces the 
y\ by ftratagem, 32. Builds the ctpitol, 33. 
lifted by the*fenate, 3 7. Marches with a con- 
rable army again ft Rome, 41. Defeated, 42. 
ms ftefh alliances for regaining the crown, 43. 
rites the Latins toefpoufe his caufe, 45. 
ius Farroy chofen conful, 171. His character, 
Engages with Hannibal at Cannae, 1 72 . De- 
ed with horrid (laughter of the Romans, 173. 
w received upon his return to Rome, 1 76. 
tes Military, when firft inftituted, 10 1 » 
net of the people, on what occafion firft created, 
The extent and limits of their authority, 57. 
sat contefts between the patricians and plcbei- 
, occafioned by one of them, 75. New co ra- 
tions caofed by them, 78. Their number en* 
i(ed from five to ten, 86. Are the caufe of 
:her difturbances, 87. 

nviratc, the firft when, and by whom formed, 
5, 267. r 

t Hqflitius, elected king a of Rome, 17. Hi* 
rtial achievements and 4**tb, 1 7 — 20. 



INDEX. 



V. 



Valerius tortus, his character, 127. Relieves Capaa, 
befieged by the Samnites, 128. Being created dio' 
tator, and fent to oppofe an army of the Romans, 
which had revolted, by his prudence reduces them 
to their duty without bloodfhed, 129, 130. 

Valerius Publius Pullic&ia, elected conful in the room 
of Cotlatinus, 41* Triumphs at Rome for the 
victory over Tarquin, 42, Enacts feveral laws ia 
favour of the people, ib. 

Ve'u, Fidenae, a Roman colony, revolrs to them, 104. 

Virgini'us, flays his daughter, to preferve her from the 
lull of Appius, one of the decemviri, 96 

Volero, a Centurion, fcourged for refufing to enliftas 
a private foldier, 74, Made a rribune of the peo* 
pie, ib. Moves for a law that the Plebeian magt- 
/l rates mould be chofen only by comitia by tribes, 
ib. Which greatly embarraiTes the fenate, and 
produces tumults, butispaffed, 715. 

Volfcians, a people of Latin m, war commenced with 
them, 32* Invade the Roman territories with an 
army commanded by Coriolanus and Tullus, (15. 
Encamp before the walls of Rome, 6**. The 
army withdrawn by Coriolanus, 69. The Romans 
obtain a fignal victory over them, ib. With the 
../Equi they make incurfions, and advance towards 
Rome, prompted by the diviiions of the people, 90. 
£n the end are fubdued, 1 26. 



X. 

Xantipp'us, the Lacedemonian, made general of the 
Carthaginians, 153. Defeats the Roman army 
with dreadful (laughter, is 5. The ingratitude if 
the Carthaginians to him, ib. . 
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